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MILTON, 


FIMST PERIOD. Io08~--1639. 

CHxiPTER I. 

FAMILY — BOHOOL— OOLLSea 

In the seTenteenth century it was not the custom to pub- 
iiali two voIuiU.es upon every man or woman whose mime 
had appeared on a title-page. !Nor, wliere lives of autho.rB 
werea-writteii, were they written with the redundancy of 
parficwlara which is now allowed. 3&pecially are the livea 
of the poots Sind drsimatists ohs<5aro and meagrely recorcied. 
Of Milton, howeyer, we Icnow more peraoiud detaiis than 
of any uism of letters of that ago, Edward .PhillijSH, the 
poet’s nophew, who was hrouglit up hy his unelo, srud 
livei'l in lisihits of intereourae with him to the last^ wrots^ 
ss, life, "brief, inexact, superficial, but valuable from the 
lUKirno.aa of the writefi to the subject of his' memoir, A 
cotemporary of Milton, dphn. Aubrey (b. Ifi2f)), *-a very 
honoHi man, and accurate in his iiccormtB of nuittom of 
foot,” as Tiiland says of hitti,:ipaade it his businei^s to ioarn 
rdl ft) coxihi about Milton’s habiis. Auhrs's- wan 
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acquainted with. Milton, and diligently catc^tsi-.ioed the 
poet’s -w-^dov;-, liis brother, and Ms nephew, setup ah; 
v/xiting down each detail as it came to him, in the ioinuicp.' 
of lives which he supplied to Antony Wood to he workou 
up in his Aihetios and Fasti, Aubrey dvas only an 
qua-ian collector, and was mainly dependent on v/hr;-, 
could he learned from the family. None of MiM-on’s 
iamily, «. T> d least of all Edward Phillips, were of a <:is,|);i.city 
to apprehBnd moral or mental qualities, and they couM 
only tell Aubrey of his goings out and Ms comlngfl in, of 
the clothes he wore, tini dates of events, the nsmeo of Ids 
acquaintance. In compensation for the want of observar' 
tion on the part of his own kith and kin, Milton himself 
with a superb and ingenuous " egotism, 'Kas revealed the 
secret of his thoughts and feelings in numerous autobiO” 
graphical passages of his prose writings. From what he ! 
directly communicates, and from what he unconacioiialy ; 
betrays, we obtain an internal life of the mind, more 1 
ample than that external life of the bodily macliiue, 
which wo owe to Aubrey and PhiUipa. 

In our own generation all that printed books or •‘writ- 
ten documents have preserved abotit Milton has Fcen 
laboriously brought together by, Professor I)avid Masson, 
in whose Life of Milton we have the most oxliaustive bio- 
graphy that ever was compiled of any Engiisliutan. It ia 
a mjble (md final monument erected to the poet’s nu-inoiy, 
two centuries after his death. My excuse for attoni]>tiisf5 
to write of Mdton after Mr. Masson is that hia life is in six 
volumes octavo, with a total qf some four to* live tlnoiciarn'I 
pages. I'ke pre-sent oxrtline is written for a ditibronL cin.'.- 
of readora, those, namely, who camxot afford to kp.ov/ 
more of Milton than can . be- told ' in some tv/o hwmlted 
surd fifty pagoB. 



BIKTH. 


A family of Mil tons, deriving tlie name in al pyobafeiitj 
tiio puriak of Gi'eafc Miltou near Tlifme, ly found Id 
• varioua IwancheK spread over Oxfordsliire and f.ke adjom- 
ing cuu-uties m tlio reign of Elisabeth, The poet’s grand" | 
'’father \'v^s a substantial yeoman, living at Htantou St. Juba, 
about live miles from Oxford., 'within tlie forest of Bhot - 1 
over, of v/hieli he was also an imder-rauger. The ranger ’a 
son John was at school in Oxford, possibij^ a elioi-irtra', 
eo.nibmi.ed to the Established Church, and uas’iii conse- ' 
q^nencG east off by liia father,, who adhered to the old faith. 
The dlBiiLherited son went np London, and by the f 
assistanco of a Mend was set up .in business as a serivene?. '= 
A scrivener, discharged gome of the functions wliich, at 
the present day, are undertaken for us in a eolicitor's 
office, John hlilton the father, being a man of probity 
and force of character, was soon on the way to acquire 
“a plentiful fortune,” But he continued to Jive over his 
shop, %vhiGh was in Bread Street, Cheapside, and which 
bore the sign of the Spread Eagle, the family crest. 

It was at the Spread Eagle that his eldest son, John 1 
Milfoil, was born, 9th Eocomber, being thus 

erdictly cotemporary with Lord Clarendon, %vho also 
died in the sanio year as the poet, 'Milton muni be 
added bo the long roll of ,'our poets who have been 
naiiivea of the city which now never sooe sunlight or 
iiiuo slcy, along with Chaucer, Spenser, Iltirriek, Cowley, 
Shirley, Ben Jonson, Pope, Gray, Keats. lioaidos attewL 
ing as a day-scholar at BC,, Paulis Schc»o!, v/hieh vau* 
o^.ose at hiiiia, his father engaged for him a private tutw 
at home. The household of the Spread Ea|.;ie not only 
enjoyed civic pn^sperity, but some share of tliaC liberal 
cidlivatiop, %vhioh, if not imbibed in the iioxiui, nyit.hiu 
fictfool nof college ever eonfora^ Tha soriveuer wivi not 
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cvlj a piiiatpijj- ia iBusifi, hvA a composer, if no;., 

r.;>ags,,anf] aits foimd their waj mto the host eoliecf.kmt’* 
af mndK i>at,h schooJsmstor aini tutor wera a;e?< o.‘ ■ 
I mark. Hio high xna^ite? of St. Paul's nt thixt 
I'way ,AIexander GDI, m M.A. of Corpus* Gljrir.tPColiOi'fk 
Oxford, who was 'S-iateeiiaed to have such aii excellwit 
. way of . training up youth, that none iiv hie tinie went 
hej^wid, it.’h The private tutor was ThoiBa;" Young,/ who 
was,' or had heen, curate to Mr. Gata'kar, of Rotberiiith©, 
.itfialf a certificate of nioTit., e\'en if yi;e had not tlun pupirn 
emphatic testimony ofa. gratitude. Mlilion'o fourlh •:-,h;gy 
,.ig addressed to ¥o\mg,, v/hen, in 1627, he was ?.<■> tiled at 
V Hamburg, crediting him with having first infnseu info hia 
ipupil a taste for classic literature and poetry. Biogvu[)I:ierie 
: ihav© derived Milton’s Presbyterianism in 1641 from the 
I lessons twe.nty years before of this T]iom.a,s Young, a 
" Scotchman, and one of the authors of the Brnedp/miiv^;, 
This, however, is a misreading of Milton’?; ;m'rul — is, mind 
which waa an organic whole — whose aee<i v.'fu! 5!? itasiif,” 
self-determi-ued ; not one whoe© opinions can h»3 accounted 
for by contagion or oasufd |mpact. 

I? Of Miltoj'i’s boyish exercise:; two luiv© heotr pvcsov'Cil.'^ 
phey ain' English paraphrase!? of two of the Dariflici 
IFsalms, jwkl were don© at the age of iiftecr. 'I'hat iJej.-v; 
were thought by hirnsolf rrorth priniinx-; in thf, smso' 
volume with Comus^ is the most noteworr.liy Ihtrig a-boul 
thfuu. Ko wordn sire so commonplace but ilud, they cj;;,< 
be nsj'ulo to yield iiiforenco by a hiog-mpl'er. ..Aici cyon 
in tiieae exercises wo thiub wc ctco’di-c^'ni lo-i; 

the feture poet was already s, diligent reo.fler of Bylv<s'-4cii'b 
Ihi Borhin (ifiOfi), the |-•!ltri^ircll of .1 ‘rotc-f'bo\| pc, 

.end of Fairfax’s Ttmm (H>00). There acc uiiu.-,*- 
eatians that, from very early yeark" poetiy Imd ‘*«;d 
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a (jil'H'o iw Milton’s iniad, not merely ii.i ajuveiiile iiastlxaej 
t ^s fUi ocenpation' of aerionis impoirt. 

Yoiing G-ili, son of tiie liigii. inasterj a sei'iool-tellow' of, 
np^te Trinity, Oxford, where lie got, iafe- 
texuKe hr being mibmed against by CJMOingwortii^ who 
reporled isimitioire political apeeches of (Jill to :|Ji' 
godiathcr, Laud. With Gill Miltou cuvresponded ; fjioy 
ei-fthangeil tinui- voree.-?, Greek, Lutiii, aitd EngiLh, with 
a coafcdaioi! on Mlitim's part ihag lie prei^rs Engiisi:'. and 
Lrdin corapositioa to Greek ; that to write Greek yeraes 
in this Jige is to siau to th e deaf.* Gill, Miltou fcids '^a 
seyere ciitiu of poetry, hovvoTer dwposed to ha ienieiit to 
lib Mend’s attempts.” 

If kldton’s genius 'did not announco itself in his para- 
pluasc-fa of Pealms, it did iu his impetuosity in learning, 
'“iwMch I seiiied with such eagerness that from the 
twelfth year of my age, I scarce ever 'went to bod before 
midnight /h Such is hb own account And it is worth 
notice that we have here fua incidental tost of the trust- 
worthinofes of Aubrey’s reminiscences. Aubrey’s words 
•arg,*“W''hen he was very young he studied very hardJ 
amcl sate up very late, commonly till twelve or one o’clock ; 
at night and ids father ordered the maid to sit up ios f 
him,” 

lie was s-cfjtly for college at smeen, not earlier t'han'^ 
the unual age at that period. As his Echooimfistsa-f^, botls 
ike Gills, were Oxford men (Young •V'vhs of Sfc i^iulrew’s), 
it iuigid- hav^bi'-en expected that the young schokr would 
have been placed at Oxford. However, is W'us detemiiicd 
that lie rdiould go Cambridge whew he watt admitted a 
peiisioritfi’ of Ghnst’s, 12th February, 1635, and cobi- 
icgltkiice in the Eontar tern ensuiiiig. Perhaif;;^ 
bi‘i ’'‘i'i-hn'e feared the giwiag High Gbuwb or, fin it w.v; 
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ffien. called, Araiiiiiamsm/of liis own university. Il so ■ 
happened, however, that , the tutor to whom the yoimg: . 
^llltoii irvaa Sjonsigned was - gpeciaUy iiotod for Arminiaii 
proclivities. Thih was ^jlJJam'--Ghappe|l, then I^ellow of^ 
Christ's, who bo recommended himself to Laud hy .his party 
seal, that he. was advaneod to he Provost of Dublin and 
Bishop of Cork 

s: Milton was. one of those pupils who are more likely 
to react aff-aiup-t a tutor than to take a ply from him. 

'-A preaehbig divine — Chappell coraposod a iroatiso on 
>iho art of preaching-— a narrow ecclesiastic of the typo 
loved by Laud, waa exactly the man who would drive 
Milton into opposition. But the tutor of the seventeenth 
century was not able, like the easy-going tutor of the 
eighteenth, to leave the young rebel to pursue the reading 
of his choice in his own chamber. ChappeU endeavoured | 
to diive his 'pupil along the scholastic highway of exercises. , i 
Milton, retruming to Cambridge after his suianier vacation, ‘ 
eager for the acqmsition of wiadoia, complains tlial he - 
was dragged from his studios, and compollod to enipioj . 
himself iu composing somo frivolous declamation ! ” '' Jn-^ > 
docile, aa he confesses hisnself (indocilieque jetae pravtt 
magistra fiiit), he kicked against either tlio discipline or 
the exercises exacted by college rules. He was pueinhed. 
A.xibroy had. heard that ha was flogged, a thing not isn- 
possiblo in itself, as the Admonitimt Booh of I'hnanrjcl 
gives .an instence of corporal chastisement aa hita as 11)1)7, 
Aubrey’s Gt;.'.teraent, however, is a dubitetiveA^J^twiim.'ation 
in liijs MS., and Milton's ago, soventoen, as m'cH the 
Eilance ‘bf his Later detractors, who raked up eve'iyildng 
wMeh could bo told to his disadvantage, eorifun' to maki-f 
^p.8 hcBilsto to accept a fact on so slender ovithotciv .Any C 
''how Mdltou sent away from collego for a litim, in i} f 
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1 iv eonsequencG of somethitig unpIcaBant Vv'Meli 
Lid oco^rrryd. That it was sometliing ol which ho wa!- 
• hot isr.haiiied is clear, from Ms allndmg to it himself in 
the iiiHss wiitton at the time, — - . 

Keo ctHi'i Jibofc usque minas pori’orro magisfcii 
Ciotoiaquo ingenio non BubouiicL-i m&o. 

. /i'flf! that the tutor was not considered to have IstMii 
y/liolly free from Hame is evident from the fact that the 
aiastei' transferred Milton from Chappell to another tutor, 
,a very uminual proceeding. Whatever the nature of the 
punishment, it. was not what is known as ciisti cation 
for Ivlilton did not lose a term, taking his two degrees of 
. B.A. and M.A. in regular course, at the earliest date 
I from Ms matriculation permitted by the statutes. The 
one outbreak of jureniLe ;^tulance and indiscipline over, 

^ .Milton’s force of character and unusual attaippaents ac- 
. quirod him the esteem of Ms seniors,,? The nickname of 
. “ the lady of Christ’s” given Mm in derision by Ms feUow- 
students, is an attestation of virtuous conduct.) Ten 
yeap later, in 1642, Milton takes an opportunity to 
"‘^^claiowledgo publicly, with all grateful mind, that more 
than ordinary respect which I found, above many of my 
equals, at the hands of those courteous and learned men, 
the Follows of that college wherein I spent some yearn j 
who, at my parting after I had taken two degrees, as the 
jtiamior is, signified many ways how much better it would 
content thnin that I would stay ; as by many letters full 
4 ')f kindness iTnd loving respaot, both before that time and 
long sifter, I wiis assured of their singular good rifectioii 
towards nm.” 

The wotdB'^how much bettor it would content them 
I -.oouLl fitay ” have l)een thought to hint. i?.t the 
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, oli'er of a folio wsliip at Christ’s. It is lugiiiy iiv.ipi'olsaljle 
' that such ail oif&r was ever made. Tlicsro had bvioii t'wo 
vacanoieo hi. tho roll of fellows since Miitois had beooyuv'' 
eligible bj taking Ms B.A. degree, and Iiw Iiad b«?e>:i 
I passed over in favour of juniors. It^ is jtossfble that 
Milton was not statutaMy eligible, foi-, by tiui atatuies o£ 
Christ’s, there could not be, at one time, more tliau tv/f) 
felknva v/ho were natives of the same county. EtiVv'avti 
King, v/ko was Milton’s junior, was put in, not by college 
elecfcifm, bat by royal mandate. And in imivorriitius 
generally, it is . not literature or general acquireraentB 
which recommend a candidate for endowed posts, but 
technical skill in the prescribed exercises, and a pedugugic 
intention.-^ 


Kurther than this, had a fellowship in his college been 
attainable, it would not have had much attraction for 
.|Milton. A fellowship implied two things, residence in 
Icollege, with teaching, and orders in the church: With 
i neither of these tv/o conditions was Milton pre|>}U'ed to 
;5 comply. In 1632, when he proceeded to his M.A. degree, 
^ Milton v;as twenty-four, he had been seven yearpr in 
college, and had therefore sufficient experience wlmt 
college life was like. He who was so impatient of the 
“turba iegentum pr.ava ” in the Bodleian libra*y, could 
not liave patiently consorted with the vulgar-nubulcd and 
illiterate ecclesiastics, who peopled the colleges of tli;w, 
day. Even Medo, though the author of Clavia 
I'ahjptka was steeped in the soulless clericalisji! of his 
age, could not support his hrother-foJiows ' vaibout iV'.,- 
quont retiremonts to Balsham, “being not willing to ho 
joined with such company.” To be uopejidciit upno 
Bis.inbriggo’s (tho Muster of Ghrist’a) gottd piciciiow Ibv n 
;3Upply of pupils? to have to live iu daily bitorcouivw 
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ihfi Powers and the Chappells, such as we kiiow 
them irom Mode’s letters, was an existence ti|> which 
"only the want of daily "bread could haA^'o driven Milton, 
Hap])ily his father’s circumstances were not such p,s to 
make a fellowship pecuniarily an object to the son. If ho 
longed for “ the studious cloister’s pale,” he had hoen,' now 
for seven years, near enough to college life to hrwe dia- 
pciled the dioarn that it was a life of lettered ieisuro and 
phiiosophic retiremeni It: was just about Milton’s time 
that the college tutor finally supplanted the university 
professor, a system which implifid the suhstitutioa o£ 
excercises performed by the pupil for iustiuotion given 
by the teacher. "Whatever advantages tliis system 
. brought with it, it brought inevitably the degradation of 
the teacher, who was thus dispensed from knowledge, 
having only to attend to form. The time of tlia college 
tutor was engrossed hy the details of scholastic super- 
inteudence, and the frivolous worry of academical busi- 
ness. Admi.ssions, matriculations, disputations, declama- 
tions, the formalities of degrees, public reception of royal 
j.nd ?io])le visitors, filled every hour of hie day, and left 
no time, even if he had had the taste, for private study. 
To teacliing, as we shall see, Milton was far from averse. 
Ihi'l tJnm it niust be teaching as he understood it, a teach- T 
iiig whicih should expand the intellect and raise the cha- ;■ 
racier, not dexterity in playing with the verhM fomuho ' 
ul the dit;jtut:itiou.s of the schools, 

liuch an occupation could have no attractions for one 
■rtdio was even now meditating II Pcimroso (composed 
.U;33). At twenty he had already confided to hia scbool- 
feUovT, tho younger Gill, the secret of hia discofuent 
witu fho Cambridge tone. ‘"Here among us,” he writes 
from «ol!en;e, “ are barely one ot two who do tmt iiutW 

library ap 
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off, all ■oiifedged, into theology, having gotten of philology 
or of pl)ilosophy scarce so much as a smattering. Anil 
for theology- they are content -with just wiiat is cnr,or,pi'* 
to enjible them to patch up a paltry ^eermon.’®^ He re-^ 
tained the same feeling towards Ms Alma. Mater in 1641, 

' wheii he mote (Reason of Church Government), ‘^Caiu- 
bridgo, -which as in the time -of her better health, a,ud 
name own younger judgment, I never greatly a(]suii'«.id, 
so now much l^ss 

On a review of all these indications of feeling, T shoahl 
conclude that Milton ynever had serious thoughts of a 
eoiiege fellowship, and that his antipathy arose from a 
sense of his own incompatibility of temper with academic 
hie, and was not, like Phineas Fletcher’s, the result of 
disappointed hopes, and a sense of injury for having 
been refused a fellowsMp at King’s. One consideration 
which remains to lie mentioned would alone be de- 
cisive in favour of this view. A fellowship required 
orders. Milton had been intended for the church, and 
had been sent to college with that view. By tlie 
time he' left Cambridge, at twenty-four, it had become^ 
clear, both to himself and his family, that Im could 
never submit his understanding to the trammels of church 
formularies. His later mind, about 1641, is expreased 
by himself in his own forcible style, —“Tim chuTcIi, to 
whose seiTice by the intention of my paconts and friiuuis 
.1 was destined of a child, and in mine ov?n resoIatioiiE!, 
till coming to some maturity of years, and 
what tyranny had invaded in the church, Ujc.t lie ^vhtr 
%Yould talje orders must subscribe slave, aiid taico nn or.ih 
withal. . . . E thought it better to prefer ii blaoH'S.-.-.; 
silence before the sacred office of speaking, bo ugh L ami 
b^in v/itii sf.rvifcude and forswearing." Whnn ]?o i.oo!s 
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Jeafe of iho imiversitj, In 1633, lio had perhap?/ *uol 
{h'V 0 ';A.f])ei] thj'i diHt.in«t antipathy to the estahlifihiBrirxt. 
Ifov ill a lett.er, pvoaerved in Trinity College, and written 
in the Tfmter of ■1^631-32, ho does not put forward any 
c;o)iKi;ientiouB ohjociions to the clerical profcssion, but 
ordy apologises to the Mend to whom the letter is 
addressed, for delay in making choice of some profession. 
The delay itself sprung from an uneonscioun distaste, 'tn 
a mind of the consistent texture of Miltoi^is, motives are 
secretly inlluential before they emerge in consciousness. 
We shall not be wrong in asserting that when he left 
Cambridge in 1632, it was already impossible, in the 
natui ‘0 of things, that he should have talcen orders in the 
Chirroh of England, or a feEowship of which orders were 
a condition. 
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Mmon luid beeu scut to college- to qualify for a profeasioa, 
Tue church, the first intended, he had gu’adually dis- 
covered to be incomp’atible. Of the htw, either hfe 
<'• father’s branch, or some other, he seenia to have enter- 
iaineJ a thought, but to have speedily dii3miss€id it. So 
■s at the age of twenty-four he returned to liia futhev’s house, 

'• bringing nothing with him but bis education and a silent 
;purpc3d. The elder Milton had now retired from husi- 
■ ness, with sutfieient means but not with wealth. Thoi%b| 
John was the eldest son, there were two other children j,| 
a brother, Chidstophor, and a sister, Aime. To have no , 
profes-ssio'!, even a nominal one, to be above trade and' 
■below the status of squire or yeomaxi, and to conio home 
with the avowed object of leading an idle life, was 
condaet v/luch. required justification. ' Milton felt it to 'be 
£. 0 . In a letter addressed, in 1632, to some* senior MoimI 
fit Cambridge, name unknown, he thanks hinr ibr 

'to admonish that the hours of the iiighi 
'fwfe Ojc^ tor ao I call my life ae yet obBcuro eiid unS's^?" 
vlceablrt to nxinkind, and that tho da;/ -vrith mo as at 
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’’’hoveiiri niirifit commands aJl to labour.’' Milto'*i hsis nn.| 

£ii:ogi rings. He Imows that wbat he ia filing with 'hito- 1 
is the beat lie can do. His aim Is far aboves bread- ^ 
w'/inJng. (itid therefor® his j^jpobation mnst be losxrc. He 
fieetinei? fe himself no indolent tarrying in tUa gacd-en ol 
Armida, Hi? is a mind ro ado and set- wlw'by om the 
r';'coniplifib,n)ent of /proatest things.” He knov/s tlsat i-h.r 
looker-on will haKlly accept hfe apology being , 

th;d it ia in order to being ^^moro fit.” Yet' it .is the only 
spology he can oifor. And ho is dissatisfied with bis ov,m 
progress . I am something suspicions of myself, and dc 

take .notice of a certain belatedness in me.” 

Of tlu« feime of mind the record is the second sonnet, 
lines which are an inseparable part of hlilton’s biographjr-- 

,How BOOH hath Time, the subtle thief of yontb, 

Stol’n on Ilia winjj iny three-iind-twoTitiutb jao?! 

My basting days fly on with full career, 

But my lo,tQ spring no bud or blossom sbew’tb. ' 

Porhrps my efunblanco might deceive the tiiith 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 

And inwu'd ripeness doth much less appear, , 

•Ti'.at Kons? reiore tiinoly“happy siiints endrTtb, 

Yet, bo it iersa or more, or soon oi' alow, 

It sball be still in atriotast ■meapiire oven 
To that paiae lot, ho-wevor mean or high, 

TECivr.i’d v.'hiob Time leads me, and the ’vili of Hsavat-. 

All is, if I bare grace to nos it so, 

A« «vor in my groat Taslonastor’s eye. 

A^tli sspiiationa thus vast, though unfo.rrae»h with 
i'.ntplitudo of mind to greatest deeds,” Milton reli'oid to 
■ biiAfathcrb house in the country. Mve more ye.at'H ol 
ftfdfothu’stion, added to the seven years of acaiir'tnical: r. ••s 
?i',fiideuce, %yero not too much for the iiieditai.iu.u of pfoA' 

; |ect?* such as Milton was already conceiving. many 
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more than twelye, filled with great events STKi djfitsar.tiiig 
interests, w^erolo pass over before the body iuid, shape oi 
Faradue Lod was given to these imaginings. «■ 

The conntry retirement in which the ehier Miitun hir;! 
fixed himself was the little village of liorton, slluatrul iu 
that* southernmost angle of the county of Buf.kuighau;, 
which insinuates itself histweon lierlcs ami lVi'id(iieK{'.,>-;, 
l;'hougli London was only about seventtion miles distaist, 
it was the London of Charles I., with its popuLdion. of 
some 300,000 only; before coaches and sna<*.adiu}iised. 
roads ; while the Colne, which flows through the village, 
was still a river, and not the kennel of a paper-mill. 
There was no lack of water and wood, meadow and pas- 
ture, closes ami open field, with the regal towers of 
Windsor bosom’d high in tufted trees,” to crown the 
, landscape. Unbroken leisure, solitude,, tranquillity ol 
I mind, surrounded by the thiclcets and woods, wliich liiny 
I thought indispensable to poetical meditation (Epist. 9. 10), 
?, no poet’s career was ever commenced luidev luore favour» 
i able auspices. The youth of Milton stands in strong 
contrast with the "misery, turmoil, chance medley, sti’figgle 
with poverty, or ahandonnient to dissipation, wluch 
blighted the early years of so many of out lotm of letters., 

,, "Milton’s life is a draimi in three aets. The first dis- 
,hovers him in the calm and peaceful retirouieut of llovton, 
|of which VAllcijro, Jl Pmaenm^ and Lycida^ are, tsjo 
lexpression. In the second act ho is broaiijiing ilio foui 
and heated atraosplioro of party pas,siou and religioirj 
|hate, gonoratixig the lurid fires which glare iu tln.i 
ftailoua cautiolos of his prose pamph.lets. The thi,v(i jpx;at 
fpooms, PamdiMti Lod, Paradbe. jouI iSmayim 

. Agotiistea, are the utterance of his final pm-ios’l uf seiHary 
’*^and Promethean grandeur, whan, blind, (iestitaf.e, frieml- 
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leas, ho 'fesfcifiad of righteoxisnoss, temperaKoe, and J'lidg- 
meat to coaie, alone tefore a fallen world. 

• In fcliia dolicioxis retirement of Horton, in afternate 
comimming with nature and with hoolts, for five yoare of 
plraeyc.U'ing sttuly ho laid in a stock, not of Icarimig, but 
of w,hat ia far above learning, of wide a,nd acciu-ato know- 
ledge. Of the maxi whoise profession is learning, it io 
charactieiistic that knoxvledge is its own end, and rosearcli 
ite own reward. To Milton all knowledge, all life, wtuo 
itself, was already only a moans to a further end. He will 
knoxv only that which is of use to know,’' and by useful, 
he mfiant that which conduced to form him for his vocation 
of poet. 

' From a very early period Milton had taken, poetry to, 

■; be his vocation, in the most solemn and eame.st mood.- ; 

■ The idea of this devotion was the shaping idea of his life.' 
It was, indeed, a bent of nature, with roots drawing 

■ from deeper strata of character than any act of reasoned 
will, which kept liini out of the professions, and now fi.xed 
him, a seeming idler, hut really bard a.t w'ork, in his 
fathes’s house at Horton. The intimation which he had 
gnfSu of his piupose in the sonnet above quoted had be- 
come, in 1641, ‘‘an inward prompting which grows djiily , 
upon me, that]>y labour and intent study, which I take to 
be niy portion in this life, joined v/ith the strong propen.- 
eiiy of nature, I might perhaps leave something so written . 
to oiter tiiuea, as they should not wiUiiigly let it die.” . 

What the ultiurate form of his poetic uttei'ance shall ho, i 
bn is ia no hurry to decide. Htl xvill he “ long choosing,” ■ 
and (piiie content to be “ beginning late.” .All his care 
at present is to qualify himself for the lofty function to , 
whieix he aspires. No lawyer, physician, ytalesinau, ever ■ 
lahftired to lit himself for his profemion liarder than 
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ar^lt-on steoye to qxialify himself for his vocatioii of poei., 
V'65.i?P"rjuiki}i£r'^l5<} to the wits, a game of ingooirHy t<' 
Arnton’ it in a prophetic ofBce, towards \rhich the '-•nli 
of hear;-nx leads him. The creation, he contemplates will 
not fiow from him as the stanzas of tfio Crenmdlemrm dfel 
from Tasso at twenty-one. ? Before he can make a poem, 
Milton will make himself. '‘I was conlirmod in ihiii 
opinion, that he who wonid not he frustrated of his Inuxe 
to wTite well hereafter in laudahio things ongh-t himac'if t>‘ 
be a true poem .... not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in hirafself 
the experience and practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy.” 

Of the spontaneity, the abandon, which are supposed 
to be characteristic of the poetical nature, there is nothing 
here; all ia mophuu ip pse, precision, self-dedication. So' 
he acqmres^jSl knowledge, hdr 'for knowledge' sake, from 
the instinct of learning, the necessity for completeness) . ■ 
but because he is to be a poet. Nor will ho only have;', 
knowledge, he will have wisdom : moral development shall f 
go hand in hand with intellectual. A poet's soul siiould • 
contain of good, wise, just, the perfect flliape,” Ho ^viTi 
'pheri.sh continually a pure miud in a pure body. ''*1 
argued to myself that, if unchixstity in a woman, wdsoxn 
St. Haul teiins the glory of man, be such a scandal and 
dishonour, then certainly in a man, wlio is both the 
image and glory of God, it must, though couimonly not 
so thought, bo much more deflouiing and diahonounduc,’' 
There is yet a third constituent of the poetical nsituro ; /.is i' 
knowledge and to virtue must lie added religion. For it 
is from <.lod that the poet’s thoughts enme, “This is 
not to he obtained but by devout prayer to that I’Ac'ri.cii 
Spirit that can enrich with aU uttoranoo and knowdcfigy. 
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rsul teT>‘lH o-iit; his seraphim with the Iii^Iow'ed firo of 
his o!t,erj to touch and purify the life of whem^hs 
|?ieasos. To this must he added industriono and select 
ri^adiiig, stjoady ohswvation, and insight into all seemly 
and generous acts and affairs; till which iu some measure, 
bo compast, I refuse not to sustain this expectation/’ 
Before the piety of this vow, Dr. Johnson's moroaitj; 
yields for a momont, and he is forced to exclaim, “ hhom 
a promise like this, at once fervid, pious, nnd rationul, 
might ho ex])Gcted the Farad 'm LostF 

Of these years of self-cultivation, of conscious moral 
architectui'e, such as Plato enacted for his ideal State, but 
none but Milton ever had the courage to practise, the 
biographer would gladly give a minute account. But the 
means of doing so are wanting. The poet kept no diwy^ 
of his reading, such as some great students, e. g. Lsaac] 
CaBaubon, ^ave left. Ifor could such a record, had it 
been atteT®pted, have shown us the secret process by 
v'hich the scholar's dead learning was transmuted in 
Milton’s mind into living imagery. “ Mairy studious and 
co.: 4 |eraplative years, altogether spent in the search of re- 
ligious and civil knowledge ” is hia own description of the 
ijeriod, ‘‘ You make many inquiries aa to what I am 
about;” .be writes to Diodati — “what am I thinking of? 
Wlij, with God’s help, of immortality! .Forgive the 
u'ord, I only whisper it in your ear ! Yes, I am pluming 
my wings for a flight.” This was in 16.37, at the end, of 
(Ive years of tlye Horton probation. The poems, wbidi, 
rightly read, are strewn writh autobiographical hints, are 
not silent as to the intention of this period. In Paradise 
Regained (i. 106), Milton reveals himself. And in 
written at Horton, the lines 37o ami following 
charged with the same sentiment, — 
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^ Aad wisdom’s esM 

piii Geeks to sweat retired solitude, 

Yviiai-s, with her best nurse, contemplation, t< 

3ho plumes her feathers, and lets grov/ her vviiig.-, 

Tiiat in the various bustle of resort'*' # ■» 

Wore al!-to i-uffied and sometiiues inifiiiir’d. 

'Tl) at ai Horton Milton “read all tlie Greek and Latin 
Writers ” is one of Jolmson’s careless versions of Milton’s 
oiv'B. v/ords, “ enjoyed a complete holitbiy in. tiinuuff ovt!:? 
Latin and Greek authors.” Milton read, not as a pi’o- 
fessional pliiiulogian,l)ut as a poet and scholar, and ahvays 
in the light of his' secret purpose. It was not m ins way 
to sit down to read over all the Greek and Latin writers, 
as Casaubon or Salmasius might do. Milton read with 
selection, and “ meditated,” says Aubrey, what he road. 
His practice conformed to the principle he has himself 
laid doxvn in the often-quoted lines {Paradise Regained, 
ir. 322) — 

Wbo reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still i-emams, (p 

Deep vers’d in boobs, and shallow in himtjolf. 

Some of Milton’s Greek books have boon traced j hit) 
Araius, LyoAyphvon, Eunjndes (the Stephan us of 1602), 
and his Pindar (the Benedictus of 1620), are still estant, 
with marginal memoranda, which should se<{m to evince 
careful and discerning reading. Gno critic evmi t,h«.iugiit 
it worth Avhile to accuse Joshua Barnes of silently 
priating conjectural emendations from MUton’s Aw./yj/ffr/;. 
fBut Milton’s own poems are the best ovido.nc{j ui‘ hb. 
I familiarity with all that is most choice in the ivoauins 
? classic poetry. Though the commexdators are oC 

■ often seeing an imitation where tlmro is none, no coei- 
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: meataiy can point out the ever-preaent Iwiusioa of claa-' 

rieal ilavour, wiiicb 'bespeaks mtmsaie convene fe mors 
fciiau direct aclaplation. Milton’s classical allusiouaj says ^ 
Hartley Qi!)kridgQ, '•are. amalgamated and iJonsiiUt-antiated 
vdtli iris native tbouglit. - , (: 

A commonplace book of Milfcon’s,taftor baying linked 
unsuspected for 200 years in the archives of Hotlier'fjjS, 

, has been disinterred in our own day (1874). ’ ' It apj^earf-i 

i to belong partly to the end of the Horton •period. -It ],«' 

not hy any means an account of all that he is reading, 
but only an arrangement, under certain heads, or places 
of memoranda for future use. TIu3So notes are extracted 
i from about eighty different authors, Greek, Latin, French. . ' 

Italian, and English. Of Greek authors no less than 
[ sixteen are quoted. ;t The notes are mostly notes of his- 

torical facts, seldom of thoughts, never of mere verbal 
expression." There is no trace in it of any intention to 
store up either the imagery or the language of poetry. It 
f may be that such notes were made and entered in another . 

volume ; for the book thus accidentally pireserved to us 
si^na to refer to other similar volumes of collections. 
But it is more likely that no such poetical memoranda 
wer<3 ever made, and that Milton trusted ontii'ely td 
memory for the wealth of classical allusion with which' 

,1, Ids verso is surcharged. XHe did not extract from the 

'I poet.s and the great writers whom he was daily turning 

I over, but only from the inferior authors and secondary 

j liintorians, ’.vhylihe read only once. Mqstof the material 

ij, collected in the commonplace book is tised in Ms prose ^ 

pamphlots. 'But when so employed the facts ;n’e %^’-orkddX 
Into the texture of his argument, rather than cited ai '■ 

. sxt^iieoua ’witnessoa. ' 

Ib reading history it was lus aim to get at s, conspsctija of 
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geaem! of' a^aira mt&er ^Iwe fco 'thirlf iiimiilrl*" 

‘a'sIsecM period.':^ He "fells Diodati in Septeraberj ISSTj, 
.'■•iliafcie has studied .Greek history 'eontinuotisly, from the 
hegmning to the faU of Ooastantinophj. 'Wliei). he talk 
the same feiend that he has haen long involved in the 
ohsciirity of the early middle ages of Italian History down, 
to. the time of the Emperor Eudolphj we learp from th® 
eominonplace hook that he had only hoea roading the one 
vohznie of Si^^ordus’s Eistmia Reg-ni Italhi. From tlie 
thirteenth century downwards he proposes to liijusalf to 
study each Ifelian state in some separate history. Sven 
before his journey to Italy he read Italian with as much 
ease as French. He fells us that it was by his father’s ad- 
vice that he had acquired these modern languages. But w® 
ean see that they were essential ppa‘t3 of his own scheme 
ofs^aelf-education, which included, in another direction, 

- Hebrew, both Biblical and Ka'bbinicai &n-i even Syrkc. 

The intensity of hie natore showed iiaolf in Jos moriiud 
of study. He read, not desultorily, a hit Irero ,';ud\ 
another there, but “when I take up wh.h a ilujig, f.' 
never pause or break it oilj nor am drawn away fronj^'; 
by any other interest, till I have arrived at the goal I; 
proposed to myself,” He made breaks occasioually ini^ 
this TOutine of study by visits to Loudon, to see frioaMlM, 
to buy books, to take lessons in matlxainaiics, to go to tlie , 

' theatre, or to coiicerts. A love of music waa iuhoriied : 
from his father. I- 

'I have called this period, 1632-39, one pi proparatioi , 

( and not of, production. But though the firnt volumo of 
poenus piiided by Milton did not appear till ItHR, the 
most enna6«vi!ble part of its contentB %va 3 v/vifton dxo'juri 
the period included in the px-esent chapter. 

Tho 'Cmo.q of fh.Q author of fjn.Ht ha;*' 0 ''”*"'^ 
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(1 ihei of tlie autlioi of L^AlletjrOy ll Pouserom^ 
ami Lyddm. Yet kad Paradise Lod iiev(3r 
nvntte'aj those throe poesBS, with , wotiid ha^e 

^articod to place %eii’ author in a class apart, and above 
all. those who had naed the English language for poetical 
purposes before him. It is ineumhent on. ^Slilton'r bio- 
gTfiphor to relate the (shcumstances of the composition of 
Oo7n7/s, as it is an ineident in the life of the puet. - ** 

ton’s musical tastes had brought hini the aeqiiain- 
knee- of Ileitrjf Lawos, at that time the most celebrafeei'l 
composer in England. ’When the Earl of Bridgewatoi 
would give an entertammeut at Ludlow Castle to celebrate 
his entry upon his office as President of Wales and the 
Marches, it was to Lawes that application was made to 
furnish the music, Lawes, as naturally, applied to his 
young poetical acquaintance h'Lilton, to write Ih.e wor&. 
Tba entertainment was to ho of that sort vfhich''W-as|; ■ 
fashionable at court, and was called a Mask, In that I 
brilliant period of court life which was inaugurated by J 
Elisabeth and put an. end to by the Civil. War, a Mask'' 
wivH* a frequent and favourite amusement. It was an 
eyjiihition in which pageantry and music priidominated, 
but ixr W'hich dialogue was introduced as aceompaTimeiit 
or exphniation. 

I’ho dramatic Mask of the sixtoouth eontuiy has been 
traced by tlio antiquaries as far back its the time oi; 
Edward .IJ'I .But in its perfected shape it was a genuine- 
ytuipring of the English renaissance;, a cross betwtion the 
verisac libit muramory, or mystery-play, and the Grecjk 
" dnima. Ko great comt festival was coxi.sidercd complete 
wifelioui ?!u;;h a public shov/. Many of our great draoiatic 
tvTfiion, Br•^uFiOl^t, Pletohar, Ben Joiison, Middlerua, 
rH'Vbev. Shirlny, Carew, wwr. coBstr, lined >-y th^ 
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of tlie time to apply their invention to gratify this taste 
for decorative^representation. \No less an artist than 

Inigo Jones mnst occasionally stoop to construct the- 
nvachinery. ^ 

TliG taste for grotesrpe pageant in the open* air rnnst 
have gradually died out before the general atlvimco of 
refinement. The Mask by a process of evolution v/oiild 
ISi'va become tire Opera. But it often hnpperis iha,t whan 
a taste or fashion is at the point of death, it uiidergoes 
a forced and temporary revival. So it was wilh the 
Mask. In 1033, the Puritan hatred to tiie theatre had 
blazed out in Prynne’s Huiriomasthf and as a natirral ‘ 
consequence, the loyal and cavalier portion of society-, 
threw itself into dramatic aranaements of every kind^^ 
It was an unreal revival of the Mask^ stimulated by 
political passion, in the wane of genuine taste for the 
fantastic and semi-harbarous pageant, in which the formor | 
age had delighted. What the imagination of the spocta - 1 
tors was no longer equal to, was to be supplied by coatli- 1 
ness of dress and scenery. These last representations of ' 
the e'sepiring Mask were the occasions of an extravf>,gant 
outlay. The Inns of Court and Whitehall vied 
each other in the splendour and solemnity with which 
they brought out,— the Lawyers, Shirley’.^ Triumph of 
Pmee. — the Court, Carow's Ocelum BritnnniGwm. 

vms a strange caprice of fortune that nnule the fuiairo 
poet of the Puritan epic the last eonipoaor of a cavalier 
mas'jL. The slight plot, or story, of Cmmu', was probed ilj 
suggested to Milton by Ids recollection of Ceorgo idjeleVi 
Old IVived Tale, which he may have seen on tlie 
stage. Tlio poi'.?.onage of Comm was borrow (;d from ;s 
Lidin extravaganza by a Dutch professor, wlxose Comiu. 
mm reprinted at Oxford in; 1634, the very year in wlw,h 
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MiluHi ’iv-'foia liis Mask..:: Tho so-called teiddlnu col 
lecste^j 'hy Oldys, of tlio young Egertions, s^who acted in 
Qornvs, having lost themselves in Haywood Forest on 
their Vv’ay to Ludlow, obviously gTe\y out of Hilton's 
*ocau. Ifewover casual the suggestion, or unpromxBi'ng 
'tile occasion, Milton v/orked out of it a strain of poetry 
Bueh as had never been heard in England before. If any 
reailer ivishes to realise the immense step upon what liaj 
gone before him, wliioh was how made by a young tnan 
of twenty-seviin, he should turn over some of the most 
celebrated of the masks of the Jacobean period. 

We have no information how Gomus was received 
vdion represented at Ludlow, but it found a public of 
readers. For Lawea, w'ho had the MS. in his hands, was 
so importuned for copies that, in 1637, he caused axj 
edition to he printed off. Not surreptitiously ; for though 
Lawes does not say, in the dedication to Lord Brackley 
. that he had the author’s leave to print, we are anre that 
lie had it, only from the motto. On the title page of this 
edition (1637), is the hne,-— 

^ * Eheu! quid volrai misero mihi 1 floribua austruin 
Perditus — 


The words are Virgil’s, hut the appropriation of them, 
and their application in this “ second intention ” is too 
e'xcqniaite to have been made hy any hut Milton. 
iTo tiro 'poems of the Horton period belong also the 
! wli pieces V Allegro and II Feaserpso, and Lyddas. He 
\7p,3 probably* in tbe early stage of acquiring tlie language,; 
v,di(;n lie superscribed the twro fir.st poems with their 
Ihiliau titles. For there is no such word as “Pensriroso,’® 
'tlib adjective formed &om “Pensiero” being ‘^pensioioso.” 
Ir/cr had the word been 'written coiTeefcly, its tdgniiica," 
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tion fe not that which Milton mtanded^ vi>;. lb.oiighti'if.1, 
or contomplafive, but anxious, full of CivrcM, cark- 
ing. The rapid purification of Milton's taste will bj 
best perceived by comparing L'Alle(^ro and II Fensc- 
roso of uncertain date, but written aftijr 1632, v/ilTit, 
the Oils on the NativUy, written 1629. The Ode, liot 
withstaiidiiig itsibretasto of 'Miltoii’s grasidonr, abounds in 
ftigid conceits, from which the two lal-ov pieces cmi 
free. The Odo is frosty, as writtoii in winter, within tho 
four walls of a college chamber. The two iilylls breathe 
the free air of spring and summer, and of the fields round 
Horton. They are thoroughly naturalistic ; tho choicest 
expression our language has yet found of the fresh charm 
of country life, not as that life is lived by the peasant, 
but as it is felt by a young and lettered student, issuing 
at early dawm, or at sunset, into the fields from Ms 
chamber and Ids books:^, All rural sights and sounds and 
smells are here blendtTd in that inetfablo combination,- 
which once or twice perhaps in our lives has saluted our 
young senses before their perceptions were blunted by 
alcohol, by lust, or ambition, or diluted by the 430ciid 
dijstractions of great cities. 

I^The fidelity to nature of the imagery of thoeo poems 
has been impugned by the critics. 

Thou to come, in apifco of fioiTOVi”, 

And at my window bid good morrow. 

The skylark never approaches human habitations i.u this 
way', as the redbreast does. Mr. Masson rejilies iliat tht; 
subject of the verb “to come” is, not Life skylark, b.ut 
L'Aiiogro, the joyous student. I camiot ciuirit.rue tin; 
lines as Mr. Masson does, even though the ciuisequence 
were to convict Milton, a city-bred youth, of tiot .kuo>7ing 
a skylark from a sparrow when he saw it. A cfose 
observer of things around ns would not speu-k of the 
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cyiajfliiii'! as twifitedj of tlie cowslip- n,s wan, oi ths 
vioiofc ?is tjlo'wi.ug, or of tke reed as lialmy.^ LjcifLui^ 
Isarealo iiearae is to bo strewn at once with prfuiroso and 
woodbine, daifodil^nd jasmine. When we read ‘Hhe 
rai.be primrose that forsaken dies," we see that the poet 
is recoileoting Shakespeare (Winter’s Tale, 4. 4), not 
lox'king lij} the primrose. The pine is not rooted deep 
as high” (P. It 4416), but sends its roots along tluf 
surface, dl’ho slni, one of the thinnest fol^gcd trees of 
the forest, is inappropriately named starprooi {Are. 89). 
Lightning does not singe the tops of trees (P. L. i. 613), 
but eitlioT shivora them, or cuts a groove down the stem 
to the ground. These and other such like inaccuracies 
must be set down partly to conventional language used 
without meaning, the vice of Latin versification enforced 
as a task, but tliey are partly due to real defect of natural 
knowledgeri 

Otlier objections of the mrifcica on the same spore, 
which may be met with, are easily dismissed, “i^’he 
objector, who can discover no reason why the oalc sliould 
ho styled “ monumental," meets with his match in the 
delciidcr who suggests, that it may be rightly so called 
because monuments in chui-clies aro made of oak. I 
should tremble to have to oiler an explanation to critics 
of Milton BO acute as these two. But of less ingenious 
i-cadei's I would ask, if any single word can be found 
espial to ^‘monumental” in its ixjwer of suggesting to 
the imagination the historic oak of park or eliaso, up to 
ilirt knees in fern, -which has outlasted ten generations of 
men ; has bo.on the mute witness of the scenes of love, 
treachiiry, or 'violence enacted in the baro'nial hall which 
it iduniows and protects and has been so associated with 
irian, that it is now rather a column and momorial obelisk 
than a, tree of the forest! t- > ■ 
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Those nn) the humours of ciiticiam. Bui, ai'.ai'i fi-oiu 
these, a iiatifKiliat is at once awaro Ihai, Milton. h;.'ui 
aeither the eye nor the ear of ■ a naturalist. .At no tiiru^, 
OYsn 'before hie loss of sight, Tfas h^* an o^oict oli.sorvor 
tvf natural objects. It may be that be ktuiv* a skyhiT’!.;. 
fr»iu a redbreast, and did not confound the dog-rorse v/it'!'-. 
the honeysuckle. But I am sure that luj ha.d liCYe.'.’ 
'"’acquired that interest in nature's things and v/ays, wiiitii! 
leads to close and loving watching of them.^) ITe had not 
that sense of outdoor nature, empirical and hot scientiilc, 
which endows the Angler of his cotompbrary ^\^alton, 
with its enduring charm, and which is to bo acquired 
only by living in tbe open country in childhood, ^iiltqn 
ia not a man of the fields, but of books. His life is in 
Ms study, and when be steps abroad into the air he 
carries his study thoughts with him. He does look at 
nature, but he sees her through books. iS^atuval im- 
pressions are received from without, but always in those 
forms of beautiful speech, in which the poets of all age?! 
have clothed them. His epithets are nut, like the cqutheta 
of the school of Dryden and Pop% culled from the f^rudufi 
ad Parnassum ; ihej sxe expressive of some reality, brrt it 
is of a fefd emotion in the spectator's soul, not of any 
quality detected by keen insight in the objects tnomacIviVi. 
This emotion Milton’s art stamps witli an epithet, whic.h 
shall convey the added charm of classical rorniniscen<‘,f-,'. 
When, e.g,, he speaks of “ the wandhang moon,” the 
original significance of the epithet comes homo to tbe 
scholarly reader with the enhanced ofibotbr its anfiociatioo 
with the ** errantem lunam ” of Virgil, .Nor la'-tifuiso it 
is adopted from Virgil has the epithet ho.ro the aecofui 
hand effect of a copy. , If Milton sees nature through 
boolis, he still sees it »• 
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'Fo hcihold fche waud’ring moon, 

E.id:;T-g near her highest noon, f 

Lib'3 one that had been led astray, ^ 

Through the heavan’s pathless -^-ray. 

And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 

Sfooping through a fleeoy cloud. 

; K'o allegation that “ wand’ring moon ” is horrowed from 
Horace can hide from tis that Milton, thoiigli he rem{}iii- 
hared Horace, had watched the phenomenon with a feel- 
ing so intense that he projected his own soul’s throb into 
the object before him, and named it with what Thomson 
calls “ recollected love.” 

'•Milton’s attitude towards nature is not that of ascien-, 
tifih natui’alist, nor even that of a close observer. It is - 
that of a poet v/ho feels its total influence too powerfully 
to dissect ii.. as I have said, Milton reads boolcs first ' 
and nature afterwards, it is not to test nature by his. 
books, but to learn from both. Ho is learning not books, 
but from books.!} jVU he readS} sees, hears, is to him but” 
nutriment for tfio soul. He is making himself. is 

to hiinFthe, highest object ; nature is subordinate to man, ■ 
not“\)nly in its more vulgar uses, but as an excitant of 
fine. emotimL Ho is not concerned to register the facts 
junl j)henomena of nature, but to convey the impressions 
they iUiike on a sensitive soul. The external forms of 
thiugM are to be presented to us as transformed through 
ilic heart and iniml of the poet. The moon is endowed 
vdth life and will, “ stooping,” “ riding,” ‘Vand’ring," - 
''b^swing her head,” not as a frigid personification, axul 
i>8canse the ancient poets so personified hex, but by com- 
municafron to her of the intense agitation wdiich the 
n(‘ckmial 8])oci.a<ilo rouses in the poet's own breast, f 
I *mvp Roiuftinims read that _,f.hnso two idylls are ^‘Exas- 
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tei'pioces of^ desmptioii,"* Other critics wiU. aiik if ia 
th© /ieeaerj of U AlUgro Ti Pemeroso hliltoa has 

dosciioed the eoimtry about Hortoii, in Buc'l.s, or Siai 
Siboui Forest Hill, in Oxfordslihe j afid will object tbat^tlic- 
■Uiiiitorn Hills ai‘e not .high onougli for clouds to rasi; 
dpoa their top, much less upon thoir broast. Exit he 'hr.a 
left out tile pollard willows, says another censor, and tlio 
lines of poUard willow are the proiniuont icaturo iri the 
valley of the Colne, even more so than the “ hedgerow 
elms.” Does tho lino “ Walk the studious cloister’s palo,’" 
mean St. Paul’s or Westminster Abhey 1 "i^hou those 
, things can continue to be asked, it is hardly Buperfluous 
to continue to repeat, that truth of fact and poetical tmth 
are two different things. Milton’s attitude towards nature 
Ib not that of a descriptive poet/* if indeed the phrase 
be not a self-contradiction.^ 

I Iii Milton, nature is not put forward as the poet's 
thome. His theme is man, in tho two eontrastod moods of 
^Joyous emotion, or grave reflection. The shifting scenery 
fministors to the varying mood. Tdiomson, in tho Sea- 
.S07W (1726), sets hiiUBolf to render natxu-al phShornona 
as they truly are. He has left us a vivid presentation 
in gorgeous language of the naturalistic calendar of tho 
changing year. fMllton, in these two idylls, has record oil a 
day of t%venty-foiu* hours. Bat he has not rugistere.d the 
phenomena ; ho places us at the standpoint of tho man 
bofore whom they deploy. And the man, joyous 
iaolancholy, fs not a hare spectator of/ljem; 'ho is th.c: 
student, compounded of aensibility and intelligence, (if 
whom we are not told that he saw so and so, or that he 
felt so, but with whom we ere made copariuors of ld?i 
thoughts and feeling. Deaeription molts Into mnution, 
md. oc.mt 0 raBlniioa bodies itself in imagery. All feha 
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eham of mral life ia there, but it !s not teidored to^ mg ’ ' 
in tl?.a -forro of a landscape ; the scenery is Sttl'or-'Im.ated 
to fhe hniaaa figure in the centre, .^ 

llChese two, short id^Ua are marked by a gkdsoiae apoa- 
taiioity which never came to Milton again. The delicate 
fancy and feeling ^vhich play about U Allegro and /I 
j^enoeroso never reappojir, and form a strong contrast to 
the austere imaginings of his later poetical periocL These 
two poems have the freedom and frolic, the natural grace 
of Biovement, the improvisation, of the best Elisabethan 
examples, while both thoughts smd words are under a 
strict economy unknown to the diffuse exuberance of the ■ 
Spenseiians.l : ' 

' in I/ycidcm (1637) we have reached the high-water 
mark of English I*oesy and of Milton’s ovini productian,\. 
A period of a century and a half was to elapse before 
poetry in England seemed, in W ordsworth’s Ode on, Int- 
mortality (1807), to be rising again tovmrds the love! 
of inspiration which it had once attained in Lyddm, 
And in the development of the Miltouic genius this 
wondeitul dii'ge marks the culminating point. As the 
iwm idyllo of 1632 .show a great advance u.poa the CVA) 
on the Natwity (1629), the growth of the poetic mind 
during the live yeai’s which' follow 1632 is rcgistcrofl in 
L-yeidas. Lilco the U Allegro and 11 Pen^eroso. Lycidan 
hi laid out on the lines of the accepted pastoral fiction ; 
like them it ohm exquisite touches of idcaliEcd rural ' 
life. But Lycidm opens up a deeper vein of feeling, a 
patriot passion so vehement and ilatigerons, that, iilce 
that which stirred the Hebrew prophet, it is compelled 
to veil itssilf from power, or- from ■aympatliy, in uitoraTiee 
made, piirposely enigmatical.! The passage which heghic 
c«ne pjicl last did go,” raises in ue a thnll of 
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awe-struck txpectatioa wMckl can only coiupara witlj 
tliat .excited by the Cassandra of ^schylus’.s A(ianieii'^- 
nm^ For the reader to feel this, he must have presoni ir. 
memory the circumstances of Engjiand in elC>37., r:Iu 
must place himself as fax as possible in the situation oi' n 
cotemporaiy. The study of Milton's poetry com pels the 
. study of his time ] and Professor Masson’s six volumes 
are not too much to enable us to understand that tliere 
were real causes for the intense passion which glows 
underneath the poet’s words-~a passion which unex- 
plained would he thought to be intiusiya. 

The historical exposition must be gathered feom the 
English history of the period, which may be read in 
Professor Masson’s excellent summary. All I desire to 
point, out here is, that in Lycidas, Milton’s original pic- 
turesque vein is for the first time crossed with one of 
quite another sort, stem, determined, obscm-ely indicative 
of suppressed passion, and the resolution to do or die. 
Tlie fanaticism of the covenanter and the sad grace of 
Petrarch seem to meet in Milton’s monody. Yet these 
opposites, instead of neutralising each other, are blejided 
into one harmonious. whole by the presiding, but mvisihle, 
genius of the poet. conflict between the old cavaiiet 
world — the years of gaiety and festivity of a 8i)I(indid aiul 
pleasure-loving court, and the now puvittin world int^j 
which love and pleasmu were not to enter — this coutlict 
which was commencing in the social life of }'higlani,'i 5 is 
also begun in Milton’s own breast, an4 i.g refioctod if, 
LyciddsTt 

ITor wo wore nurtfd upon the self-siiino liiih 

Here is the sweet monrnfuiness of the .SpouMenam time., 
upon whose Joys Death is the only intruder, liw-s on,.- 
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WMci s little, aad you are 'in presence of th^keaiendoufi' 

• Two-handed engine ai the door, 

tke* terror of* 'which is enhanced, by its obscurity. Wo 
axe very siu'e that the avenger is there, though wo know 
not who he is. In these thirty lines we have the j.>re- 
luding mutterings of the storm which was to sweep aavay * 
•inas.is and revel and song, to inhibit the drama, and 
supproffs poetry. In the earlier poems Milton^s muse has 
.rung in the tones of the age that is passing away ; tha 
poet is, except in Ms austere chastity, a cavalier. Though 
even in V Allegro Dr. Johnson truly detects ‘‘some 
melaiKiholy in his mirth.” In Lyeidasy for a moment, the 
tones of^th ages, the past and the coming, are combined, 
and then Milton leaves behind him for over the golde.u 
age, and one half of Ms poetic genius. He never ful- 
filled the promise with which Lyddas concludes^ “ To-'-- 
moiTOW to fresh woods and pastures new*.^' 
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I^Beforb 1632 Milton had hegun to learn Ttajiaa, His 
liiind,| just then open on all sides to iiupi'essions from 
books, i^as peculiarly attracted by Italian poetry.*' The 
language gre^ to bo loved for its own sake. Saiairated 
as he was with Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and Ariosto, 
the desire arose to let the ear drink in the music of 
Tuscan speech, 

The “ unhiippy gift of beauty,” whicsh has atteioted the 
spoiler of all ages to the Italian peninsula, has ever osertod, 
and still exerts, a magnetic force on every cultivates?' niiTid. 
Manifold are the sonrcos of this iascination nov/. Tiu' 
scholar and the artist, the antiquarian and the historian^ 
the architect and the lover of natural scenery, alilce iind 
here the amplest gratification of their i.a.‘itea. Tlds ia so 
still i but in the sixteenth century the Italian oitieo wcj'o 
the only homes of an ancient and dccayiTi,!,’; 
jNot insensible to other impressions, it was fipeoialiy tho 
desire of social convene with the living vfjets and, men o,f 
taste— -a feeble generation, but one still nourishing the 
traditiona of the great poetic age — wliieh drev,>‘ Miltori 
across the .Alps. 

Cjn AotII, 1637, Milton’s mother Kroi di'-d ; 'loit hj'’ 
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jonngers Isfother, GlirlstopTaer, liad come to ll’vie, with, hfn 
■ rife, m ilso par.arnal 1101116 at Horton. IMilton, tfee fatljer, 
•.■rna'iioliiimvilling tliatMs son siionld kavoMs foreign tour/- 
fui o£ that elahorato education bj wluch ho lyas 

'^ualiiying himself for hia doubtful vocation. The coat 
■v/as 'not to titand ia the waj, considerable aa it uiuat hare 
been. HoweH’o es'tiniatOj in his Imtru-ctlons for Forremn 
Travel. 1642, v/as 3001. a year for the tourist himaelf, 
end SOi. ibr ids loaTj, a. sum equal to about #1000/. at 
presoiit. 

Among the letters of introduction with which Milton 
provided himselt one -was from the aged Sir Henry 
Vfotton, Provost of Eton, in Milton’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Sir Henry, who bad lived a long time in 
Italy, impressed upon ]ii.s young mend the importance of 
discrciioa on the point of religion, and. tedd him the story 
which he always told to travellers who asked his advice, 
'"At Siena I was tablet? in the house of ono .Alberto 
Scipioni, an old Soman courtier in dangerous times. .... 
At my departure for Eonie I had w(.m confidence 
enough*^ to beg his advice how I might carry myself 
securely there, without offence of others, or of mine own 
eonseienco. ‘ Signor Amgo inio,’ says bo, ^ pemlari dr-dh 
ed il vim seioUo (thoughts close, countimance i.qnm) %?il] 
go safely over the whole world.”’ Though the int-caisity 
of th-o Uatholic reaction had somewhat relat'd in Italy, 
the deportment of a Protestant in the e«.>un tries which wore 
twrro.risei.l by the inquisition was a matter \Hticb demanded 
iaucTi ci.f.'cara.spection. Sir H. Wotton spolio fjxviu ids 
own cxp’-rriyuce of far more rigorous timaa than tbopc cd 
til© Bai’berini Pope. But he hiay have noticed, even in 
his acquaintance with Milton, a fearless pi't;sumptbju 
of speech which just what, was; most likely to bring 
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;.iim into fc'rraHe. Tlie event proved that t>l\e tint v r: 
not raisplfiiced. For at Rome itself, hi the veiy hon’n 
den, nothing could content the jmuig wjalut bnt h» pfon'i’ 
TH? for his Protestant creed. Mitton woiijo iH't 
Fete? HeyJin did, who, when asked, as to his religion., 
replied that he was a Catholic, wldcli, in o, Laifdian, waa 
blit a .natnro! efjuivoqTie. Mi.ltoB was rreohito in hi- 
iv'digion at Pome, so mnch so ihat nianj were rhhimid 
a’om showing him the civilities they were te. 

I offer. His rule, .he says, \w “ not of aiy own a.c,eorf! tn 
mtrcchice in those places conversaiiou. about religion, 
if mtezTogatod respecting the faith, then, yrhetsoover 1 
should suffsjr, to dissemhle nothing. ’^'Vha.t I 1? any 
one asked, I concealed from no one ; if any one in the 
very city of the Pope attacked, the orthodox religit.tn, ! 
dcfoiKled it most freely/’ Beyond tlic statoujont th:».t tin 
English Jesuits were indignant, we hear of no ovdj cfin- 
sequences of this imprudence. i’cr}iaj)s the Jesuits sav 
that Milton was of the stuff that w’ot.dd wadcomo niar- 
tyrdong s,n(.l were sick of the affair of Galileo, which had 
terribly daznajuu! the protensionH of their church.**’^ 

Milton arrived in .Paris ilprii or May, J63d, IFo 
roceived eir'Ihties from the Enr^lisli amhiissador, I,or«i 
Seuchunoro. whvO at his request gave hiui au iistrcduclioT- 
to Grotius, Grotiua, says Pisiliins, “ took Miltonh 
kindly, and gave lu'tu enter taininent suiiahlo to his worth, 
i?nd t.lif high co,Turaii;ridatioiis he ha-d lusiU’d of hiu!,” V’-'r 
Ix’iVO no fitlier record of his thiy of mfuiy days in .Far*.';, 
though A. Wood supposes tluxt “ the manners end gjiices 
of that place W'ere not. agreoahio to hisuiiud.” If. w,u: 
August. Doiorc he reached Fjoj'euco, hy way of Ukc jo.d 
Gerioo.., and in .[I’lorenco he spent tlio tw’'o moAil..h:-,, odur,:- 
^'"0 now c-.-usider ihe most impossihlo thero, iho oo'.uib 
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>■ Ai !. rrci 'j-'ptem'bsr. F^r did hi' nsd^^b o.a 

fhid jio^rj tlie cit-y deserted hj the natives. We hctXf 
ac.flimg of Milton’s uapressions of the place,, but of tha 
mfip, ■whom, Jie mot ■'there" hc'-retamed always a liveh? 
axjd aifectionata remembrance. The learned and polite- 
li-o.rcBtiTiea .had not iied to the Ixill-s from tho Ptiiiiug hear; 

Minding gi-ire of the Limg’ Arao, but so<3m -h) have 
a;i;Tied on thei? lite-cary meetings in deSiin.ce of r-Jininta. 
Thi--: was ilie ago of oeadomiaK — an institiitbTJj 'Miltojs 
“oyg. -*of mos'l) praiseworthy eHectj both for tho cnl.'i.ivatior 
C‘{ pC‘lii:o letter?, and the keeping np of friendships.’’ 
.Florence had or .ns sneh societies, the iriorontino, the 
Deli,!{, Cvusca, tli© Svogliat-i, the. .ikpe-tisti, &c. It is easy^ 
and usual in our day, to .speisk coritei!ipti£Ou.sl;f of the 
liternry tone of those acadojaies, foataxing, as th&y did, 
an ;o,ijuible and garnilons intercomna of reciprocal com pH- 
aie’it, and to contrast them unfavourably v/ith oar 
societies for severe research. They 'vero at leaet evidence 
of culture, and served to k,oop alive the traditions of the 
more mc.sci'iline Medicean age. And that the members 
of these associations '*,rere not una'WAire of their 0 ''vts degene- 
racy "nd of its cause, wo learn fro-m Milton himself. For 
as soon »s Ihey found that they 'Avero 8a.fe wit'u t'i’ie yoviug 
IMkm, they disclosed their own ■ bitter hatred of the 
chui'clrc yoke Aviiich tboy had to be:>.r, ■“ 1 have sate 

among their -learfied men,” Milton, ■wrote in 164:4,. “ an d- 
bfs-en. counted- happy to be-bo.rn in -such a plac’s. of philo- 
sophic fTeedom they supposed Engkud 'was, whi.le 
■-h.cfaael'ves d,’tAl nolhing but bemoaii the sevvib cojiditiin,! 
i'flto which ieurnbig amongst them ‘was brought, that till-; 
f?af? it; which had- clampt the glory ■ of- Italian wits,, 
luat notlii-ug bad been ■written there now these nia'ay 
jf.srr? but iJatt^ry and fostiaa.’”' Milton was intvoKl-acod 
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y‘- tlie BisotlrigB of tlieLt academionj Ws preaman k; '.‘-i. 
eorded on two occasions, of .wliicli the latest is tlio lGi\ 
Septom'ber at the Svogliati. He paid his scot, by reciting 
f-'o-in momc.n'y com© of bis yontbfitl I«i.irni lnyrfv. 

meters, ''‘molto enidite,” Bays tl.10 inmiiUj-book oi the 
sitting, and others, which “ I shifted, in the soareity oi 
boolcs and conveiiioneeSp to pateh up.” He ohtaiiuMi itratis 
credit by these oxeimea, wMch,- indeed, deserved it by 
eomparisons ' He ventured upon the peiilous 
of oheiing sonie compositions in Itali;ui, whic.li t!>Q fas- 
tidious Tuseaii ear at least professed to inci ado in those 
“euconiiuma which, tho Italian is not forw;itd in beshr.;' 
on men of this side the Alps.'’ 

The author of Lyddm cannot hut have ’been quit-.' 
aware of the small, poetical merit of such an ode a.«« that 
which was addressed to Mm by Franciiii In, this ode 
Milton, is the swan of Thames — Thames, whi,ch, owing 
to thee, rivals Boeotian Fexmiessua and bo forth.. But 
there io a genuine feoluig, an ungrudging warmth n{ 
sympathetic recognition, underlying tlie trite and fciitaid 
panegyric. And Islilton may have yielded to the nvil 
mmatural impulse of showing his eoiintrymuu, that though 
not a. prophet in boorish and fanuticai ,Engl;s.m!, lie !iad 
found roc«,>gnition in the home of lottors and in'ls. l..rj>ou 
us ie forced, by this their diUerent reeoptum of IMiltmr, 
the contrast botween the two countries, Italy and Eu,glau<I. 
in the middle of the sovontoentli conkiry. Tlu^ rytie 
north, whose civilisation was a, 11 to c:onio,x!oncsUitr;j,tiii}‘' AJI 
It’; iutcdligenee in a violont ellbrt to work oti‘ the U5W,;-,-- 
siastieal poison from its system, ia hrouglit irrto sharp eo!S' 
trust with the sweet south, whose cr/ilisaiion ji-5 
und whose intellect, after a sevoro struggle, ^ hao HucciiiHbod 
to the inat.erkl force and orgaalaiition of th^i church. 
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As sooa ai s^oasoii allottfed of IL, Milto%se« Lu^jt^iL 
L‘.- ijiiiCj \?htifc wua then tli6 vonial ^7ay bj iiieiic-, 

iia i-nont two ruontlia^ occapymg b.im.sel£ partly 
fftdili seeing tiaa antiquities, and partly with cultivating 
the acquaintaace of natives, and some of the many 
forelgiion i’fc. i'lf-nt in fclm eteriiai city. But tinmgh he 
leacivod -nueb di’iiity, we do nut hud that he met with 
ih.e peculiar sympathy v/ltich. endeared to him Jiia Tuscan 
uienr;.'-*. .His oLiaf ally \/as the Gorman, Lucas JioirrLsuuus, 

'•4 nartvo of [laiiihurg, vvho had abjured Prutestantism to 
becoiiio librarian of tho Yiitiean,^ Holstenii/s hael resided 
tlii'uo ya.u’s in Oidbrd, and considered himself bound to 
ropay tf? the iSnglisli scholar borno of the attc-ulions he 
h;ul received himsaif. Through Holstsaias Milton was t; 
psesonted to the liephaw, Francesco Earbarlui, who was 1 
jubt tlion everything in Rome. It was at a concert at the . 
Barherini palaea that Milton heard Leonora Ilaroni sing. . 
His three Latiu eijigrains addressed to this lady, the first ■ 
■'Singer of Itdy, or of the world at that time, testify to tho 
BTithusiasm oho excited in the musical soul of Milton. 

.iTor*iir6 these three epigrams the only homage which 
Siiitoji paid tu f caliun beauty. The susceptible poei, who in 
tlie aimless nortii vnjuiM Ma have ‘^sported with tb,o tangles 
of Nci'0fa’'3 hah,” could not behold Nejiera herself and tho 
flashing spleruJour of her eye, unmoved. ^liiton proclaima 
Seen lu hi) Unit in all his foreign toui- he had 
Uvc.ii clear from ail that is disgracefuL Bui dhe 'mnlicity 
,A brihoviour and language covers a soul fci'eij!mlou;3 
•.ririi juiotion,, wlmso passion was mtensified by tho di.ici- 
pliao of a chaste Intention, ' Five Italian plecea among 
kk pooroct two to the address of another lady, vfho'ie 
uisiJer.Uy niovcmeiits and love-darting dark hrovr^’ had 
uublut-'d iiUiirf The charm ky in the novelty of ihis atyh;' 




■jf bea'iiiy i%on£ y?lio came fruia tluj land of tlio “ vf-ruHni 
tiiictiir’d dieek {Cu-mus) and tue golden ii«-L3 oj t'.;.-: " 
(liL L GO). I\^o clao fiej lit-o-n ulsccn'eved to the 
ti this divixiityj Ox’ to ilurocuasiuxi’on %vhicii i^iu- 

Oi Isfilfcoi/e impression of Home tlicro is :m S'esord, 
1‘iiei'e ars no traces of Bpocial olison''ati.on iu lus poetry. 
The dot'.enpllfm of tho city u,i i^amdise Meguimki (iv. 32) 
lias aoiiiiiKi' charactanstiCj and could have hoea Ymilen 
by . one 'who had SBYor Been it, and by manjf as v.uli io-” 
’by ItIi],toii. W&- get one glimpae. of him by aid of the 
■register of tho English College., as dining there at a 

Bnmptno'UG ' entertainnient ” on 30th October, when ha 
met Hioholas Carey, '“Drother of Lord Falkland, In spite 
of Sir Hemy Wotton's ca-atioii, his resoluteness, as A, 
Wood calls it, in his religion, besides making thf. English 
Los-uits indignant, caused otliers, not Jesuit.Sj to u’ituhold 
ciyilitiss, Milton only 'tells us liimsoif that tlie anti- 
.q'oitiea detahied hiiu in liome about two mo'iitiia. 

'At the end of November he wont on to Haples, On ilu; 
I’oad he fell in with an Eremite friar, who gave Trim an 
introduction to the one man in Isiaples whom it 'was hn- 
por-cant hs should know, OiovaiU'd HaltLsta Jtlaus..,, 
Marquis of 'Villa. The marquis, now aaventy-cight, iuyi 
hseii for 'tvi'o generations the- Mjsicertas of khterg 'rji 
eJoa'thera Italy., He had shalto'fpd Tasso Its tin; i’urnif ^ 
genomtioji, and Marini in the laLtor. It w-ao the 
mi'vuuge of luB old age that ho shonhi lunv ♦•■ntuj-ic.in c 
i'.,hlni })oet;, greater tlum either. la spiurof hsH yaukg'lv 
wifB shlo 1,0 act as eicei-one to the young Engli.-;]ij>i!-,f; ovot 
ths ss>f}aos wMcii, he hiinselr) in Ms 1/yh a/ Taii;;(3f fu;,. 
'hip‘'‘rj«.d witu vhe enbhnsiwm of a poot. T'mt uW! . , 
ni .’h-^’ooled 1* lasso quailed 'bwfeic fm loixan* oi Uik 'i 
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fGju apologised to Miitoa foi* wot ifoov,® 

liira greater' atteiition, -because he would hot be more 
.';Li‘aiiuspoe,b iu iliy aiatter of roligion. hriitou's itaiiuu | 
g'-arney Iwingt; out tbs two couOieting straLuii of itielLug i 
v'/l'.ich -.voi-o uttered together in Ltioidat^ the poet, 'a im- ? 
pi'esai'bLlitj by nature, the fireemaii’a mdigaatioB at clerical i 


.;_Th-,; time v/aa now at haml when the latter uussion, the ^ 
uohie rjtge of fi’esdoiii, was to euppross the mc-ra delicate 
iicu-e? ui' poetic iu]agination.J hliltun’is orIgin:d scheiiit 
Lad inr-ludcd nicUy and GfeCee. The aciioiis aepeci ol 
;'Juui'rj :.si home compelled him to renounce his project. 

■“ I cui-slilered it disLojijour:rbie to be enjoying myaolf al 
my in fondgn lancls, while aiy countrymen were 
striking a blov/ for i'roedoni.'’ Jle retraced his steps 
idiaureiy eiunigh, howf3Vor, making a halt of two months 
in liiuuo, aiid again on© of two mouthy in Florence. 

'W e tijjd him mentioned in the minutes of the academy 
of the Svogliati as hriving been pre.sent at tm'ee of 
their weekly meetings, on the 17t-h, 24tli, and 3ist 
MsA'd* But^siio most notewoithy iiicidenc of his second 
Florentine resudence is his intervietv with Galileo. Ho 
had been unabie to see the veterau martyr of aeience on 
hie m'.st visit. For though Galileo was at irmt. tiiue 
livhig vidiin the walls, ho was ke})t, a cioso jirlsoner 
by the Inqsuaition, and not allowed either to set ; foot 
yatside Ms own door, or to. lecerve visits from iion- 
.'J.iUiolics. \ in the spring of 1631), however, he wa:; 
aiitjwed td-''go back to iiis villa at Gioiello. near Arcttrl, 
and Milton obtained .-idmission .to him, old, iraa.,. and ■ 
blind, but in iull poa8.easionof his mental faculty. There . 
Ls observable In Milton, as Mr, Masson sugger-tn, », ]!ro. 
i5seir?a,tioia of the fancy on the Bubjoci >.*1 biiud- 
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aciitj. Aaiy-ko deepiinpressioa left bj tills siobi ul' tlui 
Tuscan artist ’’-is evidenced % the feoliug with 
Galileo’s name and aohievemeiit are imbedded ia i^war/Gc’ 

OBh'om b’lormvce, Milton esossed ilio Apeneirii ,i !>/ tks- 
logna aiul Fen-an) to Teaice. From this port he Hliipprd 
for England tlio hooks ho Imd collected diirin;' itiii imn', 
books curious and rare as they seemed to I’ldlHps, and 
^ among tlumi rt cheat or two of choice nmaic, LouKk, 
.!^Tbo inontli of April was spent at ’V&uice, and hhldijui 
farewell to th.e beloved land he would never visit again, 
Milton passed the Alps to Geneva.'' 

No Englishman’s foreign pilgrimage was coiii])iote with 
out touching at this marvelious capital of the refomed 
laith, wvhich with almost no resources had succesafdly 
braved the vvhole might of 'the Catholic mictioa. The 
lonJy record of Milton’s stay at Geneva is the album ol 
la Neapolitan refugee, to wdiich Milton contribiitud hia 
i antognaphj under date 1 0th June, ,1039, with tlie folio'VF- 
iug quotiitiou : — 

If virfcae foebSe wore. 

Heaven itealf weaUl etoop to her. 

, . , ■ (From Comm), 

CeshiUi non siniina.ii msiio, diosi traus nic-n’, nirro. 

(i'Voiu IhraCiK} , 

But it 'is probable that he ’was a guest in tlio houro oi 
0110 of the lending, pastora, Giovamu Ihodatij whose 
ne[ih(!w tUiai-iou, a physician comruioucisig piiu-.tico'' 
London, w'as ^'liltorfs bosom ftientl. fiore Milton liiu'i. 
heard of the deatl'i, iu the previous August of tlnii iVuuid. 
li was a heavy blow to him, for one of the eliief 'j'ih;.!;- 
surrs oi’ hiing at home again would huvo been l-u pi.o- 
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iaco a s}’mpa.iliBtic Italian eai- tlie story of adveBiutea, 
,TliP. of t'iio lioniGwaru joariii'y iVoin. (>rnn.'Va, ii- 

rocordcd idr ua in tlio SJjiiiup'/dum Damorn’.^, Thia 
piece in cii elegy to tbci momory of Ciiailcs Diodaii/'*?' It 
iinfoi-tiittjuely cliiTere I'row the elegy on King in Iteing 
in ].,:ati!Sj and is thus inaecossibl(i to iineducalod 
readtjo. As to .‘■sucli re.-idore tho topic of lililtoif.s Latin 
'pueti-y in necesscrliy ;m migratefui subject, I vvill disinL; * 
it hare with, one remark, Milton’s Latin Tfraes are ,dis- , 
ling'irished from most Neo-latiii %'Orse by being d vehicle 
of veal omoticfTi. His teehnicai skill is said to Lave been 
surpassed by o'cLc^ts; liufc that in wliieh ho stands alone 
is, that in these exercises oi imitiiti ve art he is able to 
veinaiti himself, and to give utterance to genuinci pussion. 
Artificial Arcadianism is as much the foauie-work of the 
elegy o.ia IDiodati as it is of Lycidaa. We have DaphnisJ 
■aid Bion, Tityrua and .iimyntas for characters, Sicilian 
valleys for scenery, while Pan, Pales, and the Fauna 
represent the aapernatiiral. The shepherds defend 'theu’ 
flocks from wolves and lions. -But this factitious hiico- 
licisi!h is pervaded "by a patiios, which, Ilka volcanic heat, 
ha» tased into a new cotapouud the dilapid[ite<l debris 
of the 'rhoocrltcan wurid. xItuI in ihu Latin elegy timro 
in inos'o teudcritoKS than in the English, Cluido.-. i;ii.iihdi 
v,'ad mack nearer to Milton than had Ixun Ivlward King, 
'fhe sorrow in LifcMu^-' is not ao much peuxonal ^8 it is 
the regi'i't of tho .so.'.‘ier,y of ChriatL. ILing iia.d ooiy been 
tmowu to MilUm im one of the atudoiits of tho same 
cjf'dlegs ; Diodati was the associate . of liia. choice iii riper 
nianiiood, ... 

film EinkiphiKm Dimorn^ is furfelxor numiniv.bio iir 
lifitknf.s last attempt in soriou.s Latin versa’^’;- He ibf',- 
(k--v- h; exporimeui that i.utiu uksi not ::ii 
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seliiele Oi i'k^fociiiig Ii 0 desired fcy gi to vent to. lii Ifeo 
eoaeludiiig lines lie takes a formal fareweli of tka Ikiiisri 
rfitisej and annotuices liis purpose' of adopting kenccforgr-i- 
■bK 'S*! k „ n. ; 'tip > Iiilorn ' t/i 
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GHAPTEE I¥. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL THEORY — TEAQaiN®. 

Milton -^vas back in England in AugUiit, 1639, K« bad|! 
been absent a year and three moiitbt.j during wbioli 
of time tbe aspect of public aiTairs, wLlcb. bad been per-|- 
plexed and gloomy wben be left, bad been grooving stiDS 
more ominouB of a coming storm. ' The issues of the coint 
teoYoray were so per?asxve, that it was almost impoasibk 
for any educated itian v7bo understood them not to range 
Limselt' on a side. Yet Milton, though he had brokoa. oh 
b.k pfojecti'd toil!' in conseqxienco, did not rash ioto the 
fray on his return. B.e resumod his retired and studious 
Klb, v.dt.ii no rsmaii delight, cheorfidly leaving,**' as In; 
siiys, “ did evtuifc of public aiiaiiM first to God, and then te v. 
those to whoni the people had comiiilltcd that fe-rk.” | 
lie did not n.-tum to Horsoii, but took lodgings in',, 
ill the houaa of llussel ts. taiior, in fch, Erideb 
i-h'areh yard, at tlio elty end of Fleet-strcei., on ike site of 
X'jshat is now Imri-ingdon-skyet, . There ia no attempt os 
thw paii of Milton to take up a profoBsion, not evon ibr the 
^•'^lS6 o! {-'ppeartUices, The eider Milton waa co-niant to 
provide lu-y :-!on, of v/hora he was proud, with fcne inaiaii. 
t: pj-vacv"-?':! g niii ccceukio aunisio oi lile, l-w con'Lu*.-, 
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Kcixiely, to igx^pare Hsaself for Boina gj’mt wos,'kj 'aatrirc 
iralaxowft^ 

For a yoiixig man of aimpio habits and atudions life 
little suiEces. Tho chief want is books, and of these, tor 
Mlitoa’f! style td‘ reading, select rather tban <*(.>> -I'l 
large coJloction. is snperilnoaB. Thera were in ifs'lO no 
public libraries in la>ndon,, and a scholar had to iinsi his 
*• oi?m store of books or to borrow from his friends. Milfce>a 
never can lu|Ye possessed , a large iihraiy. At iu'n-ton he 
Bifij hara used lC.edeMamstei'*s bequest to Lnngicj Uhurclr 
Btilip with his Italian acquisitions, added tho books that 
216 alrstnly pcissessed, he soon found i% lodging too itarrovf 
tor his accommodation, and remoTed to a house of his 
own, ‘*a pretty garden-house, in Aldemgate, at the end of 
an entry,’' Aldersgate was outside the city walls, on the 
verge of the open country of Isliiigton, and was a gcsnteel 
though not a fashionable quarter. There were few streets 
in London, saya Phillips, more free from noise, 

'He htid token in hand the education of hif3 two 
nephews, John and Edward Phillips, sons of his only- 
sister Anne, Anne w-aa s. fevr years older than her bro- 
ther John. Her first husband, Edward Phillips, had died 
in i(>31, and the widow had given her two a, sto].?- 
fethor in one Tlioraixs Agfir, who was in tlio (Terk of tbo 
; Crown’s office. Milton, on settling in Lo.ndoa -in 1630, 
liad at once taken hk younger, nephew John to live with 
him. 'When, in 1640, he . removed to Aldorsgaiiy the 
elder, Edward, alw came undor bis roof. 

li it ww afiection for his sister wiiich first ?no'v©l 
to undertake tlie tidlion of ber sons, Ijo devo 
loped a taste for the occupation. In 1643 ha bogirai to 
receive into Hs houBo other pupils, . but uiiiy, . 
Fld'lli-pfl (wiio hi solfeitotts thijt bia uncle ehooid m/i, h; 
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tlionglit to liave kept a scliooi), *' tlis sons o|i|soiae geBtle- 
t.iiat were b.is inl-iinate friendts.” He tkrew into L'i-r: 
iesfionc the same energy which he carried into everything 
el§o. In, ills eagerness to find a place for everything that 
so'iild bs learnt, there could have been, few hours in the 
day wliioh were not invaded by teaching. H© had ex- 
ciian|,':ed the contemplative leisure of Horton for a husy 
life, in which no honr hut had its calls. Even on Sundays 
lihei’e we3,’e lessons in the Greek Testament' sad dictations 
of a systom of Divinity in Latin. His pamphlets of this 
period betray, in their want of measm'© and equilihriunij f 
even in their heated style and passion-fiushed language. 
the life at high pressure which their author was leading. 

We have no account of Milton’s nietbod of teaching 
from any competent pupil, Edward Phillips was an 
amiable and upright man, who earned his living respec- 
tably by tuition and the compilation of books. He held 
his uncle’s memory in great veneration. But rvhon ha 
comes to describe the education he received at his uncle’s 
hands^ the only characteristic onwMch he dwells is thatol 
quantity. Phillips’s account is, however, supplemented 
for us hy Milton’s written. theor 3 % His Traetatf;- of Edu~ 
cat ion to Made? Samuel Hartlil is probably laiown even 
to those who luj.ve never looked at anydhmg else of Milton’s, 
ia prose. 

Of fill tlio practical arts, that of education seems the 
hK;st cumbrous in its methoti, and to be prodootive of the 
.••mailest resuitg with the most lavish expenditure of 
mbaiis, Htmeo the subject of education, is one ivhicb is 
alwavo luring on the innovator and the theorist. Every 
one, ;u' E!.o gro'.v.sup, becomes a'ware of time lost, and oll'ort 
iiiiaipplied, in his own case. It is not unnatural to desire 
to mm 0113’ chil-dren irom a like 'waste ' of power. Ami iir? "n 
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lire fl’jcl} s»Ta that of Milton’s yontb t 71 i 9 ’i y’l t- •< 
were lif'-ing qiiest-ioaed, and all inatittitioTia Xfmz tc; 
'ho romodellodj il; was certain that- tlie school woiilil ho 
fjnong the esu'licst ohjeets to attract aa 
refonniiii*. Among the advanced iniiids of the tiniB there 
bad grown no a deep dissatisfaction with, the rccciv<^il 
raethotls of oar schools, and more especially of out 
' aniversities. The great imtanrator of all. kao^Tlodge, 
Bacon, in freaobing the necessity of altering the whole, 
mc-thod r>f Iciiowing, inclnded as matter of cotrrao the 
method of teaching to irnow. 

Tbs man who carried over the Baconian aspiraiion into 
education was Oomeniiis (d. IG.TO). A projector and en- 
thusiast, Comeiiius desired, like Bacon, an entirely new 
mteileciAral era. 'VYith Bacon’s intelleckial ambition, hut 
without Bacon’s capacity, Comenins proposed to revo- 
lutionise all Imowledgo, and to make complete wisdom 
accessible to all, in a brief apace of time, and -with e 
minimum of labour. T.angufig0 only as an instnimeed, 
not ;is an end in itself ; luraiy living languagoa, inatead oi' 
the ono dciul koiguago of the ohl school j a kunwlefigo o*' 
ihhngs, instead of nrords ; the free use of our oyos jusd oars 
upmi the Rotiire that surrounds us 5 ijitelligeitt anpr.-.- 

hension, instead of loadi/jg the memory aiJ the'-;?, d? ,■>;•■ 

trines, afterwards inherited by the party of rationfd 
:elbrm, x-.-em ib-st promulg/ited in Eru'opo by tlio iiuiotifom: 

pcTupblc'! some ninety have b4jf3ipreclvoiic<] up — of i’»ii 

'I'cuUt-Slav, Conienius. 

Iknifcnluft had. aa the chamjdoj.! of his views .in Ibiglrrel 
San.nuiJ ITarLlil't, a Dant'dge.f by origin, F-ettled in Lmolii'; 
vh>oe lG2b, i.b'U’iiib had oven less of real gr.ie.nce 
Coniouius. I)ut he was Cipially possessed, by tlm R-icor-b,;' 
kkal of a new heaven and a new earth of kiuvvlcdg'* 



ifel Emiself a discoverer in suy feanclit. be wf*3 mcf^samgiy 
■r‘''^fixpieri in comtsiUTUcatiiig the dfacoveries aad iiiTenttoiis 
of fetliers. He bad an., ear. for every -Q-oveli;}^ of whatever 
iYiterc^-iiing himself in soemlj religions^ philanth?«'tpie 
scheineSj as well sa in espemnents in the arts. A sangiiine 
anivereality of henevcslence .peivaded that geaemtion of 
?rdc5!.;; fiouJpj akia only in their connaon anticipation of an 
tioIcBomi Utopia. A secret was withia- ther reach, af 
kv-am ingennitj which would make all marf?ind happy. ■ 
Silt there were two direotions ’ more especially .in wMch: 
iTovtlih’a wit.liout knowledge abounded. These were 
-’s grcnd scheme for the nadoia of Protestant Chrktondotn, 
and his propa-gand of Cornenuirds school--rtd'(..vrau 

For the .Gist of th8.sa projects it was not likely that 
Harthh wouJcl gain a proselyte in Milton, who had at 
one^aiid-twenty judged Asgliciin oxrders a serviixide, and 
was already chafing against the restrainis of Presbytery. 
But on his other Iiohhy, that of school-reform, Milton was 
not only sympathetic, but when Hurtlib came to talk 
with liiro, he fi.>umi that most ox all of Gomonins’a ideas 
had already indopondently presented them-selvea to tire 
reflection or experience of the Engliahiuan. At Hartlib’s 
hliituii consontod to put down bis thoughts <i.Q 
paper, ^'u.d ea’-en to print them in a quarto pain] )b sot of 
eight j/ages, entithnl, 0/ Edumtion: to ii/h.vAr 
Sarilih. i 

Tins tract., often reprodueod and regarded, abrng w\ih. 
one of Lookehv as a .gubshsntiar contribution to the sub- 
pM, must often have ' grievously disappointed tho;i8 who 
h'iVft eagerly consulted it for pmctical hinta or guiduocc of 
z-'Li i-ind. Its inJifwest is wholly MogrnpMcid. It canr-ot 
hs I'cgaKled. aa a valuable contribution, to edncr.tituial 
tliocrj, hut it is strongly marked rvith tlie Miltonic incli- 




We fi'Q'i iait the Garae lofty eoJicft]>iioii of i’n 
; ?vim v^liieli Milton canried into everything lie attempted ; 
the same disdain of the beaten roTitine, and prondi reliiaico 
ee')“i li.’‘o ovm reRcmrcera, Me bad given v<mt elsLO/here d; 
■ i'is disoontfrnt v.dLh tbo flystem of Cambridge, ^Svliich, e.ri 
in the time of her better Iiealth, and mine own yoango!’ 
Tudgmonb i- never groatly adramMi, so now (10!^) 'a-in-Ji 
less.” fa the letter to Hartlib be denom!ic<3s with, eqiMil 
liercenops tb«B r-eboobuqid “tiie raany niiatak(!S v/bicl; bi-rn. 
.made learning generalJy so iinpiensuig -‘ind ao nnon'".* 
cessfidd’ The aln.ini!i„-.of the imiversitios cany away witlj 
them s hatred and contempt for learning, and ginlc into 
I ^'ignoiantly xoalous” clergymon, or raerconary iuwyem,, 
while the men of fortnno betake tbomselvos b) feasts 
and jollity. These last, Milton thinks, are the host of 
the three classes. 

All these moral shiprvrecka are the cousecpience, 
' according to Milton, of bad odm^ation. It is in our 
‘ power to avert thorn by a reforui of schooLs. But the 
4 measiiros of reform, when produced, are. iiuliorously incom- 
morisi.;r.'f,hlG with tlie evils to bo rmmidied, 1 do n.ot 
trouble the. reader v,dth the proposals ; tlmy arc a form of 
iho wclb-k?iown xuiaUke of regarding oduo:itio,a as o'oroly 
One conumuiicatioii of userai kiiotfiodgo, I’iin d-ji^triju) ua 
nvopoeaidc'.l in the Tracioie is complfcatcd by th? i'ia'iJu'i’ 
diiiiculty, thut the knowiedg© is to bo gathered ou.t o' 
iIrccL' and Lad’ui books. This doclriue ia advot'atc*)! 'L>y 
idillon u'iili the ardour oiliis own lofty antlmsi-asTii. In 
vhimo of the gi'andeur of sseal which iaspifes Ihraa, thcRCi 
pages, -.vliitih are in substance hotbing inora ihaTi Ihf, ?.h.h 7 
firuiiliru' omniscient examiners pvogmtmne, retain a place 
'.u one oi oor ela'?alcs. The fine definition of educftlion 
hmi lum neves been improved upon; ‘‘‘1 kjJJ s 
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coiarb'iJ? iT-nrl generous education that wluV* fits a ats^ii 
io perform juptly, sldlfu'Lljp and raagnanimoii.-^lyp .iJj tbe 
oflioes, Ijotih private and public, of peace and wan’® This 
igJ'jiie tnia Milton, \¥li,en lie offers, in another page, as 
an equivalent definition of the true end of learniag, “ to 
repair the luin of ouv tirst parents by fegaining to knov 
God aright,” we havs tlie theological- -Milton, and what 
lia took on frojn t'ue ciirrent ianguage of Ida ago, 
o Milten saw: S'fcrongly, ■ as -many ■ have doue.befoi'a anci 
CBico, ono weak point in the puiciice of sdieok, rvaine‘ 5 q 
the siuall rosuii; o,f linich tiroo, Ro fell info 1;lie natural 
an’or of the irifeiiieriencad toaciier, that of supposing that, 
the remedy v/as the ragestion of mucAi and divovsiS.ed 
intelJigiljle matter. It require? much ohsorvalion of 
young •minds to dioco\'er that the rapid iaculcation oi 
unaBsimiiatad iiifoi'in.ation stupoiiea the i'acnlties insteed o’S 
fcminiug them.. Is it famciful to think that in Edwiiixl 
Phillips, who was alvvxays employing his supoxficial pep. 
upon topics with vehich ho snatched a -fugitive acquain- 
tance, we have a concrete example of the n.'-tirrai result 
of the^Ivlih'-.oiiic .system of instriiction ? 
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Wfi have seen tliat Milton turned ]iack iromliis n-naceorn- 
ullslsed toiix because iio defiiipeu., it disgracofnl to, be.- 
kilmg away his time abroad i'oT his own gra.titic;ilion,i 
wMie his ofjuDtryjnen wore conter.ding for Ihok 
From theso wonls biograpluu’s have Inferred that Ihj 
hurried homo with the 'viow of taking sendee i?i the Par- 
liomentarioji army. This iotorpTotaiicm of his xvordA 
seems to recoi VO continiiation from what jdii1ii|iS tliinkr- 
he had heard, — I ;im much niistaken if tliora. nere not 
about this time a design in ngitation rcahing L’iiu 
Adjutant-Cienoral in Sir ‘William '\¥a.llo''’s ?:vn;j/- 

h'liL-Jips very iikeiy thought ihat a rtjcrnit oon.hi orr'ki, 
an xidjutant-Chaieral, hut it dues not appear from luhton’r. 
own words that ho hunaelf -©Ter ■ contamphiteil servic© ii! 
the field. The words “ contonding for lih-erty ” (do b'l.'-re;- 
tiito dimicsirest) could cnt, a.-i said of the jointer Ifidh'hdih 
mtJMB iVirvLliiujj more than tlm etrife of party. A ml wlTer. 
v:*,r did Di’cak otit, it must haT© been obvious ms Pilhu 
that 1)6 cooid sorvo the caufco heticr as a &chr*ln d»en > ■ •• 
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fii-iO ■‘.yps 9 K’i!© ■vih'dn he should hsve bsna*ihirnd hi ilie 
it _wfia -oa- tlio 1 2th “.'^oTesiber, 3^)43, ivhen ovary 
r'hJa-i-.'idied citisen turned out to oppose the marcJ? of th" 
felgV who Isad advanced to Brentford. But we have the 
evidence of the sonnet— ■ ■ ■ 

CapteJn, or Coloiielj or Bhiglit isj armSj ’ . 

MiltoBj OP. thi? occasion, stayed at home? h-ul. 

he aanoi-iueed m Fohraarj, 1643, “taken labour and 
latent study ” to be his portion h? this life. Ho did not; 
Qonlerfl plats snlistiug his p-jii in the sorvics of too Bar-’ 
•lament,, but the exaliation of his country’s glory by the'. 
SGUipf’-sltion of soiae monajiient of the English language,: 
as .iJaute or Tasso had done for Itfilian. ’But a project i 
ambitious as this. lay too far oil to bo put in escccution as • 
eoon as thought of. The ultimate pm’pose hatl to givs,; 
place to the immc-Hata One of these ijitorludes, origi nating: 
m Milton’s personal relations, v/as Mo series of tracts on * 
divorce.' 

In file early jv-irt of the summer of 1648, Milton tool" 
a snddeu jouniey into ths country, “ nobody about him!' 
certain! j- knowing the reason, or that it. was a'.o,y more ■: 
tlu>n journey of recvcatiund’ He vnts chscnt .ohoui a 
mordij, and v/hcn ’lie returncji’i he hrougVd. buck a ■wife 
with Mni. : Kor was the bride alone. . She was attended 
’-iv u.'v.ne fevr of her nearest relations,” ami tbej'c vr?Ji 
,te:i;:LiTig and celebrat.irfU of the nuptiiils, in the house in 
.-i hi ciRgate-str ect. 

Tim bjidc’s name was Mary, eldest daughter of Eicha.iil 
Esq., of Forest- Hill, J’.P. for the cmmty of 0'.§.ford. 
.Toi’Cot Hill i"'! a village and pariali about five miio,?i 
ll-j.IVtivd cn the Tham© road, whora Mr. Pow^ell had a hou'’^ 
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.'TiG f! f/ii't.ali it4,at8 of some 3001. a yea?, ¥alae c4’ ilir.l 
'Forest JJiil wa? witliia the ancient royal forest of Slioi- 
over, of "vvliicfc M r, Powell was lessee. I’ho reader ir-FF 
rcmomber that the pool. ’« feiher was l>orn at /Iteaiior* 
Folrn, the adjoining parish to Forest Hill, and that iHf.lau'd 
Milton, the graiidiathor, had been nntlor-raiigor of Lho 
royal forest. There had been many tranaatiisunn bMi'.'ccn 
the Milton and th a Powell familios as far back as I <125. 
Id, paying a* visit to that neighbonihood, wan l>oi.h 

returning to iho district which had boon thcj Ironic of all 
the Miltons, and renewing an old acqualntauco with the 
,Pov^e.li iam%. Mi. Povtreli, though in receipt of a fail 
mcom.e for a country gentleman— -SOO^. a j’ear of tiiat day 
may be roughly valued at 10001 . of our day — and his wife ■ 
had brought him 3000?,, could not Hv© ■within his inean.s. 
Hiis children -were numerous, and, helonging as he aid to 
the cavalier party, his bouse was conducted •vritb. the 
careless hosiiitality of a royalist genti.eman. Twe'nty years 
before he liad begun borrowing, and among otlu’? persons 
had had reco'arse to the prosperous and saving .''.tuiveiuu' oi 
Bread-street. Ho W'as nkeady B.K)i‘i.gj>.ged to the ^iiliruiK. 
father and sons, more deeply than life estate had any 
•prospect of paying,- which was perhaps the reason svliy he 
: found no dilliciilty in promising & portion o'f 1000?. with 
his daughter, M iltun, with a piuit’s v/unt of cuuiiou, or 
iiidhle.(‘eni;B io monay, and rviyi u Joffcy manculino di.-o 
roga’t'd oi' the temper and eharacier of ilie girl he icdvCid 
Io i?haro Ids ii-fe, came homo with hi:! bryde in triumph, 
and held feasting in, colebration oi Mb hasty find ill edr- 
side’i'cd elioic;', ’ It rves a beginning of sorrovrs to him. 

fiit to ids tlii ly-liith yrar, indeperidn!*, ii diu-' 
of leisure a'ud the delights o,t Jiterature, ids yeras h;;-'’ 
pr^saocl T/lthooi e, check c.v a pbadow. pKnu fcliis il.vy 



ioi'v.'ard domestic miserj, the iaportunltie® of basiaragri 
'ike eiamoiii’ of sonteoversy,. cro’wned oy the crusMiig 
Ciijaruity (>;' blindness, iwre to ho his portion for mere Shan 
"■jiduy ycars^ Sino(iL-ir aniong poets in the sorcntj fortun.s 
of tho first hidf of life, in the second ha.li' his pitnon,' bMb 
■was to 'S’ank in wretchedness -^nth that oi iii,s aaastefg, 
Dante or Tasso, 

The biographei’j ■ acquainted with., . the; erait, has no * 
diBicalty io predicting it. and in saying at t*us ])oiut in 
Lis story, that Miifcon might have known better than, 
with his p-arita,nical co'fln.eetioaa, to thaye taken to wife v 
da, lighter of a cavalier ho'use, to ha've brought her from a 
roystering home, ifeqnentod by the dissolute ollicore of 
the On ford gaTiison, to tho spare diet and philosophical 
I’ethemont of a reeln.so student, and to have looked for 
isympathy and response for his speculations from an un- 
educated and frivolous girl Love has blinded, and vviB 
continue to blind, the wisest men to calculations as easy 
and as certain as these. And Milton, in wlioso soul 
Puritan austerity was as yet only contend'ing with the 
more* gonial currents of humanity, had a far greater than 
average susceptibility to tho charm of -woman. Even 
at tho later dale of Paradise Lost, voluptuous Uioughts, 
as Ivfr. Ilalirnn has observed, are not uncongenial to him. 
And at an eaiiior ago his poenis, camlidlj pure fi-om 
the lascivloiis inuondoos of bis contemporaries, have pre- 
served the record of the rapid impression of the momen- 
tary passage of beauty upon his suseeplible mind. Once, 
r?, iinmty, he was set all on -fiamo by tho casuol mpomug, 
ij. one of his walks in the suburbs of I^imdon, with 
damsid v.’hum ho never saw again. Again, sonnvis in 
to ?. tell how he fell before - the. new type of foreiga 
bcauLy which crossed his path at Bologna. A .-d-nLls 
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of lijis iliney at. She expeasa of his Jadgaieat /■‘QeiXi-J 
;,u -ijipiioiisd oa the pi’cseut occasion of ai;-: vlidi y.- 

Shotover. Thare is no evidence that- hiary Powell hvmd 
handnoniCj aJi'-; wo may ho sure that it woiihl hove bi;iO 
moatiosjod if Bke had been. But she had youth, aini 
couatry freshness ; her ‘‘ ti^ilivelinesa and natural alotli 
unlit for ccniverKition ” passed baeliird muit'-nesg 

of a virgin. aufl if & doubt aitradcd thrd 'ini 
■s{}o ba-sty, ^ylOton may have thought that a giri of Bavoia- 
taan coukl be mouJdod at ploasiiro. 

Ho was too sooa^ imdeceived, .His. dream of inaiTied 
luippmess barely lasted out the hcoieymoon. He ibvmd 
. that he had mated hitnseK to a clod of earth, who not 
only was not now", hut had Tiot Llie capacity of hecomingj 
a hohpnieet tor liita. With Milton, aa with the whole 
Csdviaiatie and Fiaitan Europe, woman was a creature of 
an inierior and suhordiiiato class. Man was the final 
cause of God’s creation, and '.voman w^aa there to mmister 
to this iiohlor heing. In liia dogmatic treatise, De 
doctrlna Ghrisilana, Sfilfcon ibrrouJated this sentiment 
in the thesis, smrrowed I'rora the schoolmen, that the 
soul was eoBinniuicated “ in Bemine patris.” Tha cavalier 
section of society had inlieritod the Eoutixuent of chive, Iry, 
i’-ud contrasted vvilli the rouisdhead not more by its loyalty' 
to the person of the piince, than by its reci^gnitioti of the 
superior grace suui riifinoment of womanhood. .I-Cven iii 
iiie debased and degyncrato epoch of court life -vvhicL 
!bIir;'/,-ed 1000, the forms and langurige of homage stfii 
preserved the trad,ition of . -a nobler scheme of rmmneiV,. 
■'I’iiv;; ±'u;aian had thrown oif chivalry as bising [.au-eci <:>i' 
Catholichira, and had replaced is by tha Hebrew ideal of 
tile Bubjt’ction raid seclusion of woiiiarj. iHOtou, i who'!'- 
mind tiio rigidity of P-iiiitan doctriuy'waa now coBivH-iiii:.' 



',.-lrV. kIi;: fieoi- ?.pii'ic of cult'ars and suo<rs oji 

u.'-.si pveoyai; occasioii a .like coniiict of riuculnc with 
rn^-ii'a-rnL. Vvliilo JiO adopts the orienfel hypoiiiosiK oi 
y<{oma,ii for the sake of man, be iriodidos it by layinp: 

;• iDOue serous upon mutual affection, the cbaritti-g of bonio, 

: and the mtercuininutdon of intelleevaal and ruor;d life, 

; than upon tbat iniaistration of woman to tlie lippotit-c 
- and comfoita of man, Avbioli makes itp the wkuU of liey • 
functions la the Puritan jyppvehension. 'Tlje I'ailia’a bi 
bia o\rn case to obtain this genial companionsbip of soul, 
.t'vvhdch ho calls ^^tbe gentlest' end of m:m'kge,’’ is wbat 
f gave tne kuenest edge to lus disapipointmoiit in his maUi.- 
I inonial -v’entme. 

Bat however keimly be felt anrl regretted the precipi- 
tancy which bad yoked him for life „to “ a mute and! 
epiiitlcss mate,” the breach did not come from bis side, .| 
The gkl herself conceived an equal repngnones to the j 
husband she had thoughtlessly accepted, probably on the 
strength of his good looks, v/bich was all of hlilton that 
she was capable of apipraciatmg. A young bride, taken 
siidcSvniy from the freedom of a jovial and an nndisei- 
piinsd home, rendered more lax by civil coniusioc and easy 
intercourse with the officers of the royalist gamsoii, and 
committed to tlu} sole society of a stranger, and that 
atranger p'ossesKjng the rights of a husband, axul expecting 
much Irom. all who lived willi him, may ncjfc u:tina,tum]iy 
liave be<?n seiimd with panic terror, and v/isbed hersolf 
home again. ’^Phe young Mrs. Milton .not only wisliecl it, 
••■.mt incited her family to write and beg that she might, be 
•frlowcd to go homo to stay the remainder of the miminer. 
.ih.e requosG to quit .her hiishand at the end of the ilrx.t 
uioniu was so imreasonablej that tho parent,'. 

Uavd.ly Imre m;ade it if they had ntd susp.ectt-fl f-unuo 
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Co’anfl cau 3 % of estraiigemsntr^. Kor could Ifilton liavc 
eoasented, as he did, to so estremo a remedy, unless ho 
ha<i felt that the case repaired no less, and that her 
uajt'U.T’a advice, niid iiiilucime u’-ere tbo uiosl aviiil.-i'di; 
■.liffVRs of atvsi’kiiniji" bis wiia to a acuae of lior duty. 
'' iUilton’s conaens xvas tliorefore . given. He luay have 
thoog’iit it deciiralde she should go, and thus hliv!. i''ovye.O 
* ■'■.''oiiid uut have been going very much beyond ibe truth 
when she gre tended some- years afterwards that her .soa- 
• in-law h;id turned away his v.dfe for a long space. 

Mary Milton went to Forest Hill ■■ in J uly, but on the 
understanding that she was to come back at Michaeimaa. 
When the appointed time came, she did^not appear. Mih 
ton wrote for her to come. FTo answer. ' Several other 
letters met the same fate. At last he despatched s foot 
messenger to Forest Hill desiring her return. The 
messenger came back only to report timt he had been 
“ dismissed •with some sort of ooiitemi)t.” It was evident 
that Mary Milton’s family had espoused her cause as 
against her husband. Whatever may liave 1'.»een the 
secret motive of their conduct, they explained the quarrel 
polituailiy, and began to repent, so Plul!!p,s thought, of 
having miitched the eldest daughter of tbfdr house a 
violent Presbyterian. 

(li Ihlilton had “ hasted too Oiigerly to light the nuptial 
^ torch,” he luid ‘ooou equally ardent in his calcnlatiuns or 
tiie domestic happiness upon which he \vas to enter. His 
'I poet’s imagination had invested a dull and rajairaoii girl 
i with EUTQ att.rihutcs moral ami intellactuai, rani luid pic- 
tarod for him the state of matrimony as an earthly paradise, 
la 'vliicli he was to be ae-euxe of w responeo of atfeetion 
ahowing itself in a communion of intelligent iraterests, 
Hi }>.!:c>porTion to the briliiaucy of hia ideal anLieip;vLiot; 
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Tfas tiia fej of despair -wiilcli came upon Msi when It-i 
loual out liis mistake. ■ A common man, iii connuoa 
a,gs. Would liave yented his rexation upon tlie iadiTidiieJ. 

living at a time wlien controversy turned a'VJW 
rrom del ails, and sought to dig down to tlio roots of 
(juestion, instead of urging the hardships of his ov?ii case 
rot to tc consider the institution of njarrhige in J'ii 

pubiishw] a paraphlet with the title, The DodrhiB a,d 
of Dlmrce, at fu'st anonymously, bri patting 
his n:i Liu; Lo a, second edition, much enlarged. Ke fiirthor 
roinfoi'cea this argument in chief with three auppierrientaiy 
paui’prJetSj j tartly in answer to opponents and objectors ; 
for there was no lack of opposition, indeed of oiUcry loJid 
and tierce. 

, A hiograplxer ciosoljf senna f.Ije pa,ges of tlu'se pam- 
phlets, not for the sake of their direct argument, Imt to 
see if he can extract from tiiom a.ny indhnet hints of then 
author's personal relations, 'fhere is found in them no 
mention of Milton’s individual, case| iiau v/o no othei 
information, we should not ho authorised to infer iTom 
them that the question of tho maiihigo tie was more than 
an abstract question with tha author. 

But though all mention of his own case, is stiwlionsly 
avoided by Milton, I'is juiinpliiet, wlion road by tho iigid 
of Phillips’.® lu'iof narrative, does aoein to giv«5 r.omo asefr 
tiuico In apprehoiuling the circinn.^tances of I, his chsc.urc 
pas'sago of the poet’s life. The rayr.tery iio.s aiwjyys liC'en 
felt by the bioginphors, hut lias assiimod a dsu-kor hue 
.'di*-e tho di.scovery by Mr. Alassou of ti copy of tlm iir.=;>:. 
ed.ition of The .Dodrit'ie mid Dindjdhie of Divom, wirl- 
the irriiton ilo.to of August 1. According to Pliriiip.si; 
narrative., tlio pamphlet was engemloreii by ’lUilLon';': 
indignation at his wife’s con temptuous treaLment of Ida!, 
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ia .iN'.r«,i'iit3 to keep fee eagagferaent to return at I'l.ii'b/iui- 
aiaSj Olid wmjld tkarafore be composed iu f’Hdo'bor and 
■■•[(.V'lmbiir, tisne enough to aT[ov>’ .fortho saloof the drirLoaij 
tlio prepatatioii oi the enlarged editioii, Virliioli c^KtltT 
oat in .Februaix 1644. ' But' if 'the date Axigtist I foie 
Idu uVoi edition bo coi'rect, veo have, to Kig-.j'.o.so tliutbliUoo 
was oticapying i-iimsoil with the compoBitioii of a veLie- 
oioiit fViid iripLissioiiud urgiraiout iu lavoiii' of divovdo 
Uicuniisaiiljility of t0ia])ev, duriiig ike urKioymoon i Jhio'i 
heitavdoar on MiUoifa part, he being ihirty-ilvfg r. 

gii’l Cff Beveuteen, to whom he v/aB bouTuJ. to fhtjv?- al! 
loYiug tenderxieSK, i.s ao horrl'ido, that a suggG.stIou has beoxi 
made tliat there was u uiore lulocpiate cuaso for lu's dis- 
'pieasure, a suggestion wdiicli Milton’s biogT.-ipher is boiuid 
to notice, ewcii if he docs nut adopt u. The saggcstioii^ 
wMch I believe was hr.st Tuade by a wriiur ia th.- 
AiJum&mti, is that Idiltoii’s young wife refused him the 
eoasnujination of the mai-iiage. The suppostiion ic 
founded upon a (icrtain passage in hliltoaV. pamphlet. 

If til 'j wuly date of Lho paraphiot be the true date; ii 
the Dovtriat: anil Dkciplmn was in the hands of the 
puhlic on August ] ; if Milton was bifoodiug ov:?,r ilihs 
acetbin.g agony of piission ail through tfuly, 7 /ltli Ike young 
bride, to wlioii! ho had 'hooii buw-iy ■vveiKied a munib, ir. 
the house wiiiU’e Jie was ’Vriting, then the only ap/di-u.y fo:. 
this outrage upon the ehuritie:--!, not to hiay dcc'.nn>ie s, r.:' 
houje is ihai. which is suggested by the pufisago TOierj.-.i 
10, Then the pauiphlet, however iuijrrudent, bconuu.'S po,...- 
V ju.'bL. It ib a pasblonatii. cry iro>u thr* dr-pthj >n a yi. i 
d -ipair; .'methcr evidence of fee noble purity ni.i ualaT' 
v/hieh i O'/used so console itself as ether mm would lir.v'e 
woiibuled tliexuseives ; a natui’e w’hich, Instead oi' .'Ui 
!, g U v-uU’.jJ vhi-iK t^utr -’/'M del iiwunce, &eir, n Ai fo 
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plead the ccfiiiiiioa cause of man and of soekij." Ha gl?ei4 
no ijiliiJiafcion o£ any individual iaterest, but Iiis ai-gmnuiit 
<* :brQugh(/at giovvB witb. a T/liite beat of concealod eiUodoAi, 
coiilu^ only 1)6 gtirred by the sting of some per 
sonai sjid preseni; miseiy. ' 

S'ot^vitb.stanclufg ibe amount of froa opinion abroad iu. 
Engiaiiii, or at ioasi, in London, al this date; Miltords 
divorce pamphlets created a. sensation of tl.utt sort which 
Gibbon is fond, of calling a scandal. A scaadT’], in this 
eensa, must alwiiy.6 arise in your own party ; you e.ajinot 
scandaLi so tho enemy. And so it was now. The Episco^f' 
paliaas w'ere rejoiced that Milton shoubl rain his ercdi-t 
Vvith his own side by adyocatmg a paradox. The Preaby* 
ierians hastened to disovm a man who enabled theic 
opponents to brand their religions scheme as the paroni; 
of moral herasies. For though chtu’ch government aaC; 
the English constitution in all its parts had bag'im to be 
open questions, speculation had not as yet attacked, either 
of the two bases of society, property or tbe family. Loud 
'was Lhe oirtcry of the Piiilistines. There was no doiibt 
that tim' rigid bonds of Presbyterian orthodoxy \i'Ouid not 
in a.uy case have long held Milton. iChey were snapped 
at once by the publication of his opinions on divorce, and 
Milton is henceforward to be ranked among I'iie inoet 
indopendent uf tho new party which Hliortly ai'ier thivf 
date began to bo heard of under the name of Indo-^'' 
pendents.. . , . ■ 

Eat the men w’ho formed tho nriclcus of this new mode 
of ^liiuking wtire as yet, in 1643, not consolidated into a 
lioct. still less was their importance as the coming jjoliucul 
puvly di'carut of. At present they were units, only drrvtvn 
to 'each other by the 35Tnp.athy of opinion, T.iie eontemp- 
tuona epithets, Anabaptist, Aatiaoiiiiuii, Ssa., cmild be 
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I.' Ik'fl a.'tJ'.List Laeni v/ith. iatai etfoct fej oi/ery I'jsiliG&i.'j 
•nsd noely used on tliis oeoasion against AFilton. il« 
:at /3 of LidUrielf tliat he now lived in ;i world of d.i;;- 
I'-foi' was thei-e wanLiug, to eonrpjeto 
i'Ue })i'iU'jtical parindy of liio doolriTio o',’ d’ voi,'(V. 
A iilistress Attaway, lace'womaii in Boil-alloy, and ahe- 
preacher in. Cole-inan-street, had bBo.u reading M.aslu5S 
Mi-iton’s Lookyand remembered that slie liad an. miBaric- 
wiiicd Sniyoand, iviio did iiot apeak the lanryjagoof Jana.":', 
531ia firrt.!ier reiiected that Mr. Attavyay \va.s nob -only 
•ansanctiiiedj, hut was also ahsent wdtli the amy, while 
■^iiliam Jennay was on fcho spot, imd, like he; self, nlse 
a prouchoiir. Conk! a *''■ scandalised ” rreahyteriajx iielj 
pointing the linger of triumphant sooni at such examplePt 
the natm’al fruits of that ■mischievous hook, The Bodrbu 
wild Ditsclpiine ? 

Beyond the stage of scand;;! and diacsteom lha matter 
did not procoed. in dedicaliiig The Dodri/ie and DA 
dplb'.e to die Parliament, Milton had specially called on 
that asKombly to icgirilato for tho relief of men. ■^vlio were 
oneunibereil with uiisuitulile spouses. No notico was 
taken of this appeai, as there Wiis far other work on haiul, 
and no partieular jnesaure from without in the dit’cction 
of ^dilton's suit. IHvorco for inconipatihility of tourper 
remained hi;', private crotclict, or olftained convents only 
among li'is ihHotv-s'ulferers, who, however nmnorous, did 
.not form a body important enough to oiiforce by elamouj’ 
their demand for relief. 

.Nihon wji! not vary ‘wo.]! pleased to iiiul i.iiai; 
liiuueni had ,no ear for tho hitter cry of diatrosB wrung 
tfom theii- ardent admirer- a.rnl ataiinch iulhorout. Accord^ 
iiigly, i'R lt)46, in. dedicating tho last of the divoree pasn- 
fililbtn, -Vt hich lie oatitkd THtmthordon^ to the Baviiameat., 
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■if3 eoiicJadsd ujili a threat, “ If the lair male ’ 

proviRioii, iet the law, as reason h, hsas the eeswtirc of ihs 
* consequences,'* 

TyiR threat ho wps prepared to put- bi esec^itioiiij, 

Jid, ill lG4h -‘-.a Pliillips tells iis> -contemplate a unioin 
which coiiid not have been a--ma.i'rlflgffls - nith- another 
vfoaiaiL 23e was able at this time to find some jiart oi- 
that eolace oi converrffttioii which Ms wife failed to givo 
Mm, among his feniaia a-equamtsnee, Espesiallir rr& lind . 
Iriir, ai hoiao in Use house of ono of iho .ParJicmjula'gy 
women, the Lady Margai-et Ley, a lady "'of great v.dt - and ' 
ingenuity/* llie ‘‘honomod Maigtirefc” of Sonnet IJni 
the Lady Margaret was a inarried woman, being llie wife 
of a Captain Hobson, a very accomplished geutleman.’' 
of the Isle of Vfight. The younj' lady who was the 
object yi ids attontiong, and w'ho, ic siio were the “* vir- 
tuous young lady” of Sonnet ix., was “in the prime o* 
earliest youth,” was a daughter of a Dr, Davis, of whom 
nothing else is now ioiown, ’ She is deseri'bed by PhiElps, 
v.’ho may have seen her, as a. very handsome ami witty 
ge,iatlew»?maa. ’ Though Milton was ready to brave public , 
opiuion, hiias Davis was not. And so the suit hung, 
when all sclioraes of the kind were pub an end to by tlu 
iiaexpecteti submission of Mary Powolb 

Since October, 1643, when Miltonk. mesaenger had, boKo 
dismissed, from Forest EJJi, the face of the cmi straggle 
waa changod. The Presby teriaia army had boeii replaced by 
that of t’ne In,dependentej,and the immediate eoKseque.tiee 
-l.uvil'boen ilie dceline of ihe royal cause, eonsummated by 
its total ruin oa the- day of liTaseby, lu June, 1G45, 
G-iford wtu; closdy invested. Forest Hill occupied by iliwi 
besiegers, aud the Powell family compelled to refuge 
tbf- lirx-a of tD' chy Finanfial IiaQhru'j.w, r'sr, 
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b;;d !) 7 C'Ttp.lr.iii, ta© Fq-wqUr, These hsiiiieac^ rathe. 
v'Vsi anj’’ nimoiKB which may haTe reac.liefl thorn of 
ivrillffB’a doaigafi In regal’d to Miss Bavi'!, wros.ght a 
cliaijgs in the views of - the Powell f%iju!y. Ihe 
triumph of the Independents Mr. Milton, was baeomo .3 
man . of eotiBidtiration, and might he useful as a protector, 
riioj coaclucled that the. best thing they coaid do was to 
seek a reconeiliation. - There were not want-ing ixiftiuk of 
■ Milton’s .'ilso, some p-erhapa divining Hs soorot d.iscontent, 
who thought thsA such raconciliation would be better for 
hh-n, too, than peviiiing his happiness upon tbo experimeBt 
of r4) illegal conneKion. A conspiracy of the friends of 
both parties contrived to introduce Mary PowoH into a 
house where Milton often visited in St. M/irtin’sde-Grandf 
She was secreted in an adjoining room, on an occasion 
when Milton v/as known to be coining, .and ho was sur- 
])rise-d by seeing her suddenly brought in, throw herself 
-on her knees, and a.sk to be forgiven. The poo? young 
thing, now two y(iars older and wiser, but still only 
nmciCftE, oleaded, truly or falsely, that her fnother ’Goad 
been all rloiig tiio chicj’ promoter of her fnnrardncss.” 
Ivlilton, wdih a “noble loomne clemency ” wldeb iHiCfimo 
hiTu, eared not for excuaca for the past. It was enough 
that sbe con.ie brnh, unu was willing to live ivlib. hlio 
as Ilia wife.,, '.He received' her at once, and not oidy-l'ier, 
bu.t on the surrender of Oxford, in .Tone, IG-IC, a'n.'l the 
ration of Forest Rill, tomk in tho Vi’lnoltt ihuiiJ}' o£ 
J?ow6ilS; bscluding the uiothor-in-lao', v.']i(psfji.ui1ueHco with 
bnr (b’.ug-l'itiF' iiiigltt even again trouble luh jxiaof,. 

Il, v’. isn;)!';,'"-!ible not to see that .Milton hfui lliiv inipva. . 

Bcoue, enacted in St. Martia’s-]e«-Griiin! i'll llMA, 
.u f , h| i t7Bud. 'ivhen he nn’oto, iwenly jeatf' ait' ’f k»il\ 
Ih/-. lines in /Vradfe Ikaf#, s. fKlT 



?;j nifB eis -.tiff. 

. . « -rdtix t&sra that. GO&!S*d raoe flo'ms!..? ■ . ■ • - ■ 

Ana! treBSss all disorder’d, fit hia fees - : ' > 

fell IjHiable, a'JKl eeibrabsBg them, bssoEght- ' ' ' -x' 

* ■■ ./Bsir lowly .plight ^ 

’■.•e-r.o-ri.hlc. lzII obsaiji’d fiXim fnulG 

.<..e!:nr;avjf.,f:g'<.i and fk'piorM, in Arl-am ?vrC'ij;;Tl 
Co! isr!if:-’i3'a.i,H>r- ; COOL-, hifi Lofirt releateii 
Tovv’s'dfi lier, ]jie life ro late ‘.ixiil aoie doiig'bts 
'A’iv- f.A, hig i>oS 'fiibniisBive iu illsiress I 
IJ: ! fit-, ilur liie iwoueiiemeist aeekin.v;. , 

' >i! , ■ ■ '-S:' ■■■f ~ , 

At oiiCi'i diae.rm’dj Iris atigar ad he loot, 

gai'dett-lioase in .Ald8i\sgate-ste6t;had li.6fo?s; tgss'': ' 
found i.oo RinaM for the pupil? who ?;era heing aoT^ 
pro.'ka.ed upon Miltou. It was to a lirger house in Bar- 
hicaxij a sije sireet loading out, of iMdersgsitej that he 
hroTight the Fowslls and hlarj MiUori. Milton pTolnibb’ 
abated his exactions on the point of eompaiiionsMp, and 
loariujii to he conieut wit-h her acquicscoiico hi th-o dtitiois 
of a wife. In July, 1846, she heoame a mother, and here 
In f !.i fop cdiiidreu. Of tueso, three, all daughters. Im\4 
tr> gj'ow iip. ]\Iary IViiiton. herself died ia giving birth to 
the. foro'ui child in tlie sviramer of IdSih She v/ae only 
and l-ad lieon married to ’Milton Dine years. 

" V hiSRARy 
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Wl ; Iiave now seen. '■ Mil!;on ■ engaged in tsacMag and 
■^n'iting on edneatioxi, involved in domcBtic imliappiness, 
and specula, ting on tlie obligations of maniage. But 
aeithcr of l;b.ese topics formed tha piincipai occupation of 
bis minxl dxu’ijig these years. He bad renounced a cberisbed 
scheme of travel because his countrymen ware engaged at 
home in intending for their liberties, and it coidd not 
but be that tixe gradually intensified stsigea of that struggle 
engrossed Ids interest, and ciaimed bis participation. 

So imperative did he regard t]ii.s claim tb.at he allowed 
ii to ovenide the purposed dedication of hia life tii pooti}'. 
Ifot indeed for ever .and aye, but for, a time. Aa he had 
renounced Grreece, the JSgean. Isles, Thebes, a.nd the East 
&r the fight ibr ireedom, so now to the same cause he 
postponed the- composition of Ms epic of Arthurian- 
roinance, esr wba-tever his mind the spacious eiffcuite of 
ber DitiBing pi-oposi.xl to herself of highosChope .and hai'dost 
.■itlernpiir.g,” Fo doubt at first, in thus dcfeiTiug the 
■./cA: of bin life, ito thought the delay v/unld ]jy i’xr x 
biiei Bpaco. He did not forasee that haviug oneo lf)]re» 
an ’w v/Aisld be chduod to it for more tha.-* twenty 
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yoin-?. uiid. iihat he t^ouM finally owe Ills raleusc b the 
ndn the o-auae he had serred. But for the Bc-storatioa 
• and the overthrov^- of the Puritans, we should merer Lars 
had the great i^uritan epic. 

The period them of his political activity is to bo re- 
gai‘U 6 u as an episode in the life of the poet Milton. It 
is mdesd am episode which fills twenty years, and those 
the inciSt vigorous years of manhood, from his tliirty- 
Recond to his fifty-socond year. He himself was con- 
Rcions of the .sacrifice ho was malting, and apologises to 
the public for thus defrauding them of the better work 
which b.c stood pledged to execute. As he puts it, there 
was no choice for him. He eo'uld not help himself, at 
this critical juncture, “ when the Church of God was at 
the foot of her insulting enemies 3 ” he would never have 
ceas.ed to reproach himseK, if he had refused to employ 
the fruits of his studies in her behalf. He saw also that a 
generation inflamed by the passions of conflict, and look- 
ing in breathless suspense for the issue of battles, was not 
in a mood to attend to poetry. Hor, indeed, was he 
ready to write, not having yet (this is in 164-2) com- 
pleted to my mind the full circle of my private studies.” 

But though he is drawn iuto the strife against his will, 
and ii\ defiance of his genius, when he is in it, he tiirows 
into it the whole veliemenee of his natiu’e. Tlie pam- 
phlet period, I have said, is an episode in the life of the 
poet. But it is a genuine part of Milton’s life. However 
Hs ambition may^have been set upon an epic crown, hia 
-^Hveiirfor what ho calls the church was nn equal passion, 
nay had, in his judgment, ra paramount claim upon him. 
H-s is a 5 ;! 3 i’Jot among the aesiiots ; Ms cause is the cause 
of God ; anfi. the sword of the Independonds is the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. H© doer, n.ot rsfute 
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"opponsiitBj Mt curses enemies. ■ Yet Ms rage^ ©rc^:-. 

'most deliriousj is always a MEtonic rage; it is giais/], 
subliine, terrlMa ! Mingled witb. the scu.-rilitias of the ■- 
theological biwl are passages of the noMevSt English ever 
written. Hartley Coleridge exxdains the dulness of til© 
wit-comhats in. Shaksjjeare and Jouson, on the gToiind 
that repartee is the accomplishment of lighter tliiiikisv 
and a less earnest age. So of Milton’s pamphlets it mi;Ri 
be said that he was not fencing for pastime, but Dgh.ti.ng 
for all iio held most worthy. He had to tldnk only of 
making hia blows tell. When a battle is raginj^ and my 
friends are sorely pressed, am I not to help because good 
manners forbid the shedding of blood ? 

..No good man can, with imjmnity, addict himself to 
party. And the best men will suffer most, because their 
conviction of the goodness of their cause is deeper. But 
when one -with the sensibility of a poet throws himself 
into the excitements of a struggle, ho is certain to lo-se 
ibis balance. The endo-svment of feeling and imagination 
: which qualifies him to he the ideal intcrxiretei' of life, 

: unfits him for participation in that real life, thfbugh the 
manoeuvres and compromises of which rcsison is the only 
..guide, and vrhers imagination is as much misplaced aa it. 
'.-would be in a game of chess. “ The ennobling u]iierciit;e 
between one man and anothtu' is that o.ne foela TOt».ro thiio • 
another.” Milton’s capacity of emotion, whoa onct; be 
became champion of a . cause, could not be co.ntai!rn.H! 
witliin the bounds of ordinary s|')coch. It breaks irdio.; 
ferocious reprobation, into terrific bia.?.t3 of vitu|)*\ra4ior>;-. 
beneath which the very language crealcs, as tl.ie iiialhsrn, 
of a sMp lu a storm., Cormptio opfcioii pessi ma. fhe 
archangel is recognisable by the energy of his 
Were all those accompliahmente, those manj stmlloiiP 
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;rf*x.! br-ag lA^arloni, the kiioiyledge of ail tfee toagTiey. 
■■■•he C'-rasii.-in.-l of all tko thoiigtits of all tlib ugois, /iiiii 
» wealtli of Eiigiisli expression-— -were all these acqnirenisatg 
only of Tisej tliat their possessor -might vis in defamation 
with aa Edwards or a Bu MoiiliQ. '? 

For it should be noted that these pamphlets, nov? orij| 
i-5f‘vviiig as a record of the prostitution of geniuo to poiltic-ti | 
party, were, at the time at which they.g-jmearod, of no ‘asel 
to the cause in which they were -writteii. Writers, Tfilit f 
Ai professional tendency to magnify tlxok ohicoj ha*; a cl^'ays 
been given to exaggerate the effect of printed vvor.Is. 
There are examples of thought ba-^/dug heen iniliiermed rsj 
books. But such hooka have been scieixtific, not iiietoiic£d» 
Milton’s pamphlets are not works o'f speculation, or philo-| 
Sophy, or learning, or solid reasoning on facts, Theyl 
are inffammatofy appeals, addres-sed to the passions of| 
the hour. Ha who was maiiitating the erection of an| 
enduring ereation, such as the world ‘^■vv’oald not vrii- 
liugly lat dio,” was content to occupy himself with the 
most ephemeral of all hackwork. His own polomicai 
writiugs^may he justly described in the words he hioi-self 
usas of a book by one of his opponents, as calculated to 
gain a short, contompiible, and soon- fading reward, not te 
stir the constancy and solid jirmness of wise man ...» 
but to catch the worthless approbation uf an i-ncout;t;;mt. 
irrationul, and mage-doting rabble.” 

It v/ouid have been not unnatural that the public 
fc-chool and uuiv'ersity mai!, the admirer uf 8hat3pesi,ra 
^..axi^Lthe old romances, the pet of Italian, acadmuies, tho 
poet-scholar, hiniaelf the author of two Masls, v/ho \rs.u 
■ atixsing his wings for.a new"" fl%ht-: into the mates of 
verse, sliould have sided -with the cavaliers agidnsv- ta-' 
Puritan,*?, with the party of culture and the hu'a'.s,iiiiie?i 
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agaiiigl tlie party wHcli shut up the theatres aad despised 
profane learning. But wq have seen, that tiiero Viw.: 
another side to Milton’s .mind. This may he spohoTs oi 
as his other self, the Puritan self, and regauled as in 
internal conilict with the poet’s self. Bis t^ve.uty years’ 
pamphlet warfare may he presented by Ids 'biogrujihor ar; 
the expression of the Puritanic Milton, who shall hjtve 
been driven hack upon his suppressed insti.nctri as a poiil. 
by the ruin of his political 'hopes. This chart of Milton’s 
life is at once simple and. true. But like all physiological 
diagrams it falls short of the subtlety and complexity of 
human character. A study of the pamphlets wiU. show that 
the poet is all there, indeed only too openly for iniiueace on 
opinion, and that the blighted hope of the patriot lends a 
secret pathos to Paradise Lost and Samson Agonktes,. 

This other element in Milton is not accurately named 
Puiitanisni. E ven the term republicanism is a coarse and 
conventional description of that sentiment v/hich. doini> 
Bated his whole being, and which is the inspiration at once 
of his poetry and of his prose. To give, a name to tlds 
sentiment, I must call it the love of liberty. Si was an 
aspiration at once real and vague, after a new order of 
things, an order in which the old injustices and oppres - 
sions should cease j after a new Jerusalem, a anlleiiniiim, 
a Utopia, an Oceiina. Its aim was to realise in polltica.l 
institutions that great instauration of whicli ilacon droa)ucd 
in the world of intelligence. It was xmuih more, ftef;:itive 
than afiirmative, and knew better, as wu all do, how go^xl 
was hindered than how it should be promoted. 
but prompt the age to quit their elogsP Milton enibodieil, 
more perfectly than any of his cotemporaries, tins aphil, 
of the age. It ia the anient aspiration after tim pure and 
noble life, the aspiration which stamps every line lie 
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-..ioi., or pi'osa, witli a dignity ^ of aa heroic iig&. 
This gires consisteacy to all Ms utteraiices- The doctri- 
* Baire repahlican of to-day chnnot imderstaad how the 
iBui who iipprcvod the execution of the woaid-he despot 
Charles Siaiai-tj should have heen the hearty sxipporter of 
the real aatocrat Oliver Cromweli lililtoa was not the 
skva of a name. He cared not for the word reptihlic. 
so aa it was well with the commonwealth. Parlianienfe 
or single ralevs, he knew'j are hat means to an end ; ii 
that and was olatained, no matter if the constitutional 
guarantees exist or not. Many of Milton’s pamphlets are i 
sercainiy paity pleadings, cholericj one-sided,, personal. ' 
But through th(3ia all runs the one redeeming charac- 
teristic— -that they are all written on the side of liberty. 
Sc defended religious lilserty against the prelates, civil 
liberty against the crown, the liberty of the press against 
the executive, liberty of conscience against the Presby- 
teriaiis, ami domestic liberty against the tyranny of canon 
law. Milton’s pampMets might have been stamped with 
the mot^o which Selden inscribed (in Greek) in all his 
books, Liberty before everytMng.” 

One virtue these pamphlets possess, the virtxie of style. | 
They arc monuments of our language so remarkable that 
hliiton’s prose works must always be resorted to by 
students, as long as English remains a medium of ideas. 
lYot eron on the score of style, Milton's prose is subject 
•to eerious dodtiotions. His negligence is such as to 
■ amount to aa absence of construction. He who, in his 
..’■err.c, kaluod tlie sentence with delicate sensibility to 
follow Ms guiding hand into exquisite syntax, seems in 
his prose writivig to abajad,on his meaning to shift; for 
Itflelf, Here M'flton. compares ' disadvantageously with . 
Hookfli’. Hooker’s elaborate aentsnes, like the ecrntpaes 
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j-C r-'-mostlienos, is composed of parts so hinged^ of elmiafti: 
Mj sabordiastted to tlio raaiai tiioaglii that v/o foresee th® 
biid from tl'ie 'begitming, and close the period •with a sensa 
of perfect ronadness and totalitj. Miltois; does not seem 
10 have any notion of what a period means. He begins 
anywherej and ieai^es off, not when the seiiBO closes, 
but when lie is out of breath. , We might haTe thought : 
this pall-ixiell huddle of bis words was explained, if not 
excused, by the e^dgeneiea , of the party pamphlet, whieh 
cannot 'firaii Bnt the same asyntactie disorder ia equally 
found in the Elsiory of BrUain, which he liad in hand 
ibr forty years, tlfor is it only the Miltonio sentence 
which is incoherent ; tbo whole arrangement of hivS topics 
Is equally loose, disjointed, and desultory. His inspira- 
tion comes from impulse. Had he stayed to chastise his 
emotional writing by reason and the laws of logic, he WY.!uid 
b.a¥8 deprived himseff of the ^3ourees of his strength.', 

,f These serious faults are balanced by virtues of anotlier 
IciiiiL Putting Bacon aside, the condensed force and 
poigna'nt brevity of •whose aphoristic ivisdonv has no 
parailcl in Jingiiah, there is no other prosaiat •who poseosses 
any thing 'like Milton’s command, over tiro resources of o^ii'r 
ianguaga. ivnitou cannot match the musical harmony 
-•LB.d e'ti-,ctly 'balaiiced periods of IrlB prcdoc{?,SBOr Hoo]i-.e-r, 
He is without the power of varied ■ ilfcstiation, and aecn- 
mulation of ornamental eircuiastance, possessed- % his' 
soritsn pov.Try, Jorfuny Taylor (1613 — 'i 667). But ncithe,. 
of tIu-KC great writers i'mps'osses the reader with a coiiSQ o3 
u-fiiimited |>ower such v’c feel to reside in Miitonr“ 
ai la the ■wealth of Bjagnifieent words lyhich he 
d'litga ■with 'both hands earole.ssly upon the paifo, 

'tb&i- iliere ks elil] nmeh more m reaorv^ 

Tl ’•rif-'fe have o'b^-r'-Fed .>»•< •'‘j 
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' fj''? Piltoii &cl%i'aiieed in lifs Ke gradually clianspcl tie 

I i'i Oi’ds he had heen in the habit of making for 

■ ' hiiiiseli'. Bjowover this may be, his -vj-ords are the -vrorda 

: of cne ■vi’ho made a study of the language, as a poet ■ 

I studies language, searching its capacities for the expression 

of sui'giiig emotion. Jeremy Taylor’s prose is poetical 
prose. Idilton’s prose is not poetical prose, but a 
dii&vcnt thing, the prose of a poet ; not like Taylor’s, 

* loiificti T/ith imagery on the outside : hut coloui’ed- by 

imagination hum -within. Milton is the first English 
writer who, possessing in the ancient models a standard 
of the Siibct which could be produced by choice of -^vords, 
set himself to the conscious study of our native tongue 
■with a firm -faith in its as yet undeveloped powers as an 
: instrument of thought. 

f The -words in Milton’s poems have been counted, and 

■it appears that he employs 8000, while Shakspeare’s plays 
and poems yield about 15,000. From this it might be 
inf erred that the Miltonic vocabulary is orJy half as rich 
as that of Shakspeare. But no inference can he founded 
upon tne absolute number of words used by any writer. 
We must know, not the total of different words, but 
the proportion of different words to the -whole of any 
■writers words. No-w to famish a list of 100 different 
words the English Bible requires 531 common wonls, 
i Slialispeare IS-l-, Milton 135 only. Tiiis computation is 

I fo'aiid.ed on the poems it would he curious to have the 

j teat tried uj)on the prose writings, t’nough no such 

j .r — 5:-:in ha as trustworthy as the educated ear of a listener 
■i a coiititraad reading. . ^ . 

I It i?, no par!; fvf a succinct biography, such as the present, 

i to Ku-oish a-n account in detail of the various controverEies 

I cs'l* the firae, an MUtoa engaged in them. The mder v/il 
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dtralitlcBs be content with, the hare indication of tlie sub" 
jects on M'bicli ho wrote, if Tlie whole niiuihor of 
politicid pamphlets is twenty-five. Of those, twenty -one ■ 
aro written ill English, and four in Latin.'f Of the Tractate 
of Education aiul the four divorce pamphlets sornoilring 
has Doea already said. Of the renuunaig twenty, xiiiie. 
or nearly half, relate to church govornmont, or ecclesiastica] 
aiiaira j eight treat of the various crises of the civil strife .• 
and two are personal vindications of liimself against one ol 
his antagonists. There remains one tract of which the 
subject is of a more general and permanent natiiro, the 
best known of all the series, Areojmgitica : A Speech for 
the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament oj 
England. The whole series of twenty-five extends over 
a period of somewhat less than twenty years j the earliest, 
viz., Of Rfformation touching Church Discipline in Eng- 
land, and the Causes that hitherto have hindered it, .having 
been published in 1641 the latest, entitled, ready and 
easy way to establish a free Commonwealth, coming out in 
Marcli, 1660, after the torrent of royalism had set in, 
which was to sweep away the men and the caii.se to which 
• Milton had devoted himself. Milton’s pen thus aecom- 
panied the whole of the Puritan revolution fro.m the 
modest constitutional opposition in which it commenced, 
through its unexpected t3.4umph, to its crualiiug overthrow? 
by the royalist and clerical reaction. 

The autumn of IG-M brought with, it a Konsible lull in 
the storm of revoIutiona.ry passion. Indeed, there begaiT'- ”' 
to appear all the symptoms of a reaction, and of the 
formation of a solid conservative pa.rty, likely to be strong 
enough to check, or even to suppress, the movemeni. Ti).? 
Impulse seemed to have spent itself, and a desi'.'o P':; rest 



from political agitation began to steal over the naiioii, 
Aatiaroi aiid tlie barvest turn men’s t'iiougl its towards 
eoiintr}!^ occupations and sports. Tlie King went olf to 
Scotland in. A'^gnst j the Houses adjonmod till the SOth. 
October. The Scottish army had been paid ofJ’, ami .Irnd 
repassed the border ; the Scottish commission ors and 
nrcaehers had left London. ' 

',,,,It was a critical moment for the Puritan party, .? Sonio ■ 
very considerable triumphs they had gained. ' 'Dm arch.- 
oneiny Strafford had been, brought to the block ; Itaud 
was in the tower ; the leading members of Con\'ocation, 
bishops, deans, and archdeacons, had been heavily fined ; 
the Star Chamber and the High Gommission Court liad 
been abolished ■, the Stannary and Porestal Jurisdictions 
restrained. But the Puritan movement aimed at fer more 
than this. It was not only that the root-aiid-brauc’ii men 
were pushing for a generally more levelling policy, but 
the whole Puritan party was committed to a struggle with 
the hierarchy of the Established Church. It was not so 
much^that they demanded more and move refomij witii 
the growing appetite of revolution, but that as Jong us 
bishops existed, nothing that had been wrcstc'd IVoia thc-m 
was secure. The Puritans could not oxi.si In safely side 
by side with a church who.se principle wan Idint tiHO'o was 
no chureli without the apostolic succession. 'D.ms idsolition 
of episcopacy and the substitution of tim Prcsbytovian 
pltitibi.ni Vvus, so it then seemed, a bare ineasniHi of 
flury ra-ocautioij, and not merely tlie extravagant doiUt.nd 
disjatlsfled spirits. Add to this, that it wadi 
understood by those near eiiongh to the princijirtl .■ir.Sttr.j 
in the dramii, (diat the concessions made by iiu) Doart 
had been easily made, because they could be tal;eri biwk, 
when the tims should eomeywith equal ea-'ie, Ev 
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'MjfiSif- mcdriTatc, mes, %vb.o were satisfied v/ith feo ,vr.io-;i:a\ 

>;>f refom di'c-ady oMained, must have trembled at iti:i 
msec'diity. Tlie Pmitaii leaders must liave vieweii vrtfcli 
di.-may tie. tendency in the nation towards p. ranction t. 
favour of things as they were. 

f It was upon this condition of the public mind that 
tMilton persistently poured pamphlet after pamphlet* 
Isucccssive ^dals of apocalyptic wrath. He e^diausts all 

I Vhe resources of rhetoriCj aiidpla3'’s upon every mote ia the 
ga^ut of public ioeling,, that he may rotisa tlie apn.theLic. 
cdiifii’EQ the wavering, dumbfound the malignant : -where 

! ' there was acal, to fan it into liamej whore there wa;? 
opposition, to cow and browbeat it by indignant scorn anci 
’ terrific denunciation. The first of these raariifestoes 'wa^ 

(1) Of EeformaH-an touching Gmrch DiscipUm, of which 
I have already spoken. This was immediately followed 
by (2) Of PrelaUcall Episeopaeij. This tract was a reply, • 
in form, to a publication of Archbishop Usher. It was 
about the end of May, 1641, that Usher liad come 
forward on the breach with his Judgment of Ih\ Hainoldi'. 
coucJiing the Original of Episcopacy, Rainolds, who had 
been Pre,sident of Corpus (1598 — 1607), bad belonged to 
the Puritan party in his day, had refused a bishopric, and 
was known, like Usher himself, to bo little iwo'.irable to 
the exclusive claims of the high prelatista. He ■w.'’..s fcliiiB 
am uneseeptionable witness to adduce in favour of the 
apostolic origin of the distinction between bishop a::od 
presbyisn Uslier, in editing Eainolds’ ^^opiniou'-, hiji- 
backed them up with all the addil.iona.1 (dtations whii-lr^ 
bis vast reading could supply. . ' ■ i-pi 

Mlton could not speak with the weight' ‘that attachficb 
to Usher, the most learned Churchnirai of the tsg»y -si'b-i 
tvd Kpmt ver'-s in going (.isrough a is' -u 
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n-i fsfJwra aiid c^tsbcjIs. Bwl;, .id fche fimt pu-ivs^fc^.b 
of hi?, asiswer, MiltoB. adroitly puts the eonirov'eray upc-i. 

' Si ibotuig by wWcii aiitiquarisin research iw pxit' , osit ol 
corri'fc. EpiBwpacy is either of human or divine origin, 
If of hunifiti origin, .it may. he either rohiined or abo.lis'lk'>dj 
as riia,y 'be foxind espadiont. If of divhio appointmont, i; 
must he proved to ho so out of Beriptura, If this caimoi 
be proved ont of inspired Scripturaj no occ.uijUi'biUon of 

■ mertlj humaxi assertion 'of .. the point c;iu.' be of . the leael ■ 
authoritj. Haviiig thxis shut out antiquity as ev '<%» 
in tha casa, iie proceeds nevertiio,les,g to exjmiine his oppo- 
neat’s authorities, and sets them aside by a style of argu- 
ment tvhieh hiis more of banter than of criticism. 

One Incident of this collision hatwean M.ilton, young 
and unlaiow.h,; ».ayi the vonorahlo vvlxom be was ' 

assaulting with^ the . rude wantonnoss of untcjiiiporcd yi.nitli. 

■ deserves to he mentioned here. XTsher ha.il ixicasitiously 

included the Ignatian epistles among Iris uiitlxorities. 
TMs laid the most learned man of' the day at tho mercy ■ 
of adversary of loss .veadi-Xig tliau hijoycli’. Millou, 
v/ho at leaat 'know so nuich suspicion of tiio geiurineucss 
of these T-onminR Ca,sau'}>oi!’s Mir-i'citaf-hn,'} Of) Buro>ii!i‘' 
iVid Yfidolin’s odHlon (G-oneva, oouhl, saggesi-, 

sj.Kinccfi upon tiiis critical llr.v, uxol tlolightcdiy dcuoamiod 
hi trenchant tones this Ferldu ’Vvhnhock of Ignatius/' 
cud the ^‘«uppositi.iktUfci osTspiing ofeomc <Jo;aiu cpi.'dios.” 
'lliis uido rdiock it was which sot Thhor upon a njora 
:;!ivcrtui exiurriryition of the Igoctinsi quastion. Thu resuit 

■*^iVGS iria wail-kuown edition, of Tgiiatius, printed 1642., 
ihough not imhlished till 1644, in which ho sscivOfn.' 
ifiilgecl the total spuriousness of nitio epistlca, ajoi the 
pf.'-lial iuhu-polatioa of the other sis. I have not notice u' 
■'ji. 'yV.h.orifi Pr^kgom.ma tixat ha uHudog bs 'i'/rife''*-*. 
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osslaugM. Hor, indeed, was he called upon to do go m a 
Bcieiitific investigation, as Milton had hronght no contri’b'a- 
tion to tiis golutioii of the question beyond sound and aifj^ 

Of Milton’s third pamphlet, entitled (3) Amm-udverdo-m 
Ofi the Memonstrants’’ defeiie-e agaimt Sniectymnun^^ it need 
ouiv be said that it is a violent personal onfall upon 
Joseph Hall, bishop, first, of Eseter and afterwards of 
Norwieli. The liishop, by descending into tlie arena of 
controversy, had deprived himself of the privilege which 
his literary eminence should have secured to him. Bui 
notiling can excuse or reconcile us to the indecent scui- 
Tiiit^,with which he is assailed in Milton’s pages, which 
re||ct more discredit on him. who wrote them, than on 
him against whom they are written. 

The fifth pamjihiet, called (5) An Apology against a 
Pamphlet called A Modest Gonfiitailon, (1642), is 
chiefly remarkable for a defence of his omi Cambridge 
career, A man who throws dirt, as Milton did, must not 
be sm'prised if some of it comes back to him. A son of 
Bishop Hall, coming forward as Ids father’s chapipion 
and avenger, had raked up a garbled version of Milton’s 
quarrel with Ids tutor Chappell, (see p. 6), and by a 
further tlistortion had brought it out in tlui shape that, 
"‘after an iiiordiTiate and violent youth spent at the 
university,” Milton had been “vomited out thonce,” 
From the urdversity this ‘falcheinist of slander ” follows 
him Lo the city, and declares that whore Milton’s inom- 
Ing ha.unts are, he %visses not, but that his* afternoons are 
s|}ent, in playhouses and bordelloes. Milton replies tc*” 
those random charges by a lengthy account of Imssolf and 
Ms studious habits. As the reader may expect a specimen 
of Milton’s prose style, I qxiote. a part of th,is aiitobio- 
graphical pamgraph .■ 
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I aad my time, as others have who haw good ■ learning 
bastowed ■apon ■ them, to be sent to those places where the 
opinion y/as it might be sooner attained j and, as the imranc-r 
is, was not iinstudied in those authors which are most corn* 
mended, whereof some were grave orators and historians, whom 
methought I loved indeed, but as my age then was, go I under" 
stood them ; others were the smooth elegiac posts, whereof Iho 
schools are not scarce ; whom both for the pleasing sound of 
their numerous writing, which in imitation I fonud most eacy, 
and most agreeable to nature’s part in me, and for tbeir matter, 
which what it is there he few who know not, I was so allowed 

to read, that no recreation came to me better welcome 

Whence having observed them to account it the chief glory of 
their wit, in that they wei*e ablest to judge, to praise, api4 
that could esteem themselves worthiest to love those hign per- , 
feotions which under one or other name they took to celebilfej ' 
I thought with myself by every instinct and presjtge of nature, 
which is not wont to he false, that what emboldened them to 
this task might with such diligence as they used embolden me, 
and that what judgment, wit, or elegance was my share, would 
herein best appear and best value itself by how much more 
wisely aud with more love of virtue I should choose (let rude 
ears be absent) the object of not unlike praises. . . , . jS^or blame 
it in those years to propose to themselves such a reward as the 
noblest dispositions above other things in this life have some- 
times preferred. Whereof not to be sensible when good and 
fair in one person meet, argues botb a gross and shallow judg- 
ment, and v.dthal an ungentle and swainish breast. For by the 
firm settling of these persuasions I became so much a proficient, 
that if I found those authors anyw'here speaking unworthy 
tilings of themselves, or unchaste of those names whicli before 
ihey had extolled, this effect it wrought with me, from that 
time forwa.rd thgir art I still applauded, but the men I deplored ; 
“**?s,Tid above them all preferred the two famous renowners of Beatrice 
and Laura, who never write but honom’ of them to whom they 
devote their verse, displaying euhlime and pure thoughts with- 
out transgression. And long it was not after, v/hen I w;i;' 
wnfinned in this opinion, that he, who woxrld not be frustrato 


ctf tiis itops i/j ®rit(3 m'sll herejs-ftar in - IsTOiiaMe tiiuigSg oaght 
Ijimseif to be a true poem, tKat Is a compoisitiou sad patterji-ol 
fclie best and lionourablest -tliiiigaj not presjimiag to sing feign 
praaes of heroic men or famom citieS; iinieatf iia have in mm- 
ssif tlie esperieuee and the pmetice of all fcliat -#liicb ?.a ptaii;e» 
V70rtihy. 

These reasonings together with a certain aleeneaH of iiatw-re? 
an honest haughtiness and self-esteesii, either of wluit I vj&s os 
what I might baj v/hioh let envy call prideg and Listly thri. 
saodesi:}^ v/heroof, tliough not in the titlo-piigoj ye-t here, 1 may 
be o:icnrjed to make come heseemiag profession, all tiiese muting ■ 
the supply of their natural aid together, itepfc nm still above 
those low deseenta of mind, beneath which lie must deject end 
plunge himself, thd^t can agree to saleable and unlawful proa- 
ritutionB. 

“ i^est, for hear me out no'.?, readers, that J may teii ye 
whither uiy youager feet wandered, I betook mo among those 
lofty &bles and romancef.) which recount in solemn CfAUtos the 
deeds of knighthood, founded by our victoriou.s kings, and 6.'0‘3 
hence had in renown over all Clmstendom. There I rcu-1 it in 
the oath of every knight, that Jie should defend to the expeaee 
of his best blood, or of hir. life .If it so bafei him, the lionour and 
chastity of virgin, or matron. From whence even then I iearm 
what a noble vutue chastity ever must be, to the de%noe of 
which wo many Avorthies by such a dear adventure of themselves 
had sworn. And if i found in the story ai’terv/ai'ds any of them 
by word or dead luvaking that oath, I judged it the sarna Ikuli 
of the poet as that which is atb'ibutcd toHonun’ to liave wriltoo 
undecent things of the gods. <.laly this my mind gave sc.e, thnii 
every free and gentle spirit without that oath oug-ht to be 
borne a knight, nov needed to eispeci the gilt spur, or iiio ia.yiuf,'- 
of a r.wo.rd upon his shoulder, to stir him up both by (si,'! comisc! 
and his arm to servo and protest the weakuoss of aisy oitenuitt'd 
chastity, tio that oven those books which to us.'iny oi.bere 
boeii the fuel of wantonnesa and loose living, I cannot think In.^w 
unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many iaciteiuents ' 
to the love and steadfast observatiotv of virtue.” • 

Tliia h Olid of the autobiographical in thei-u; 



vM'Sts'j w^biea &m o&erwlse aikl deseris of ea-odj asc.-^listi 
i'j .&iiQ iks of extmct paasioii. It msiy /bo asked x^hj it ki 
tka/u a few aiea, (ribbon or Miltosi^ are iacltilged without 
eliallenge in talk about tbemselvea. wMch ?(roiiid ba 
oliildisb. vanity or odious egotism ia others. When, a 
Fi'-vacLuuaii v/iites^ "hJ'oua avons tous, nous autres .Frius- 
des fleduisautea quaiites ” (GafiUrel), be is sidiouious. 
The diffei-euci-j is not merely that ws tolerate in ii man of 
confessed saperiority wbat would be -intolerable in an 
equal This is true but there k a fiuiber distinetion of 
moral quality in menk confessions. In Mlton. as in 
Gib'boii} the gratification of self-love, wMcb attends all 
autobiography, is felt to be subordinated to a nobler 
intention. The lofty eoiiceptioji which Milton formed 
of Ms Yocatioii as a poet, enpands Ms soul and absorbs his 
pejsonality, It is Ms office, and not himself, which he 
magnifies. The details of Ms life and uiirtma are im- 
porlant, not because they belong to him, but because he 
belongs, by dedication, to a Mgh and sacred calling. He 
Is extremely jetilous, not of his o wn reputation, but of the 
credit*’, vMcli is due to lofty endeavour. W e have onljr to 
eompare Milton’s magnanimous assumption of the first 
place w'ith the paltry conceit with which, in the following 
age of Dryden and Pope, men spoke of themselves as 
authors, to sea the wide difference between the profes- 
sional vanity of sucee-ssful authorsMp and the proud con- 
ccioufmess of a prophetic niksion. M'iitou leads a 
deihcatcd life, and has laid down for himself the law 
that ■^lic 'who would not be frustrate of his hope to wuite 
wall he'i’caider in laudable thm^, ought himself to be a 
trae poem.” 

If Milton had not been ■ the . . author of Lyeidm and. 
Paradiss Ijud, Ms poliMe,^ pamphlets %vould liava been 
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as forgottea as are the thousand civil war tracts presorved 
In the Thomason collection in the Musoimij or have 
served, at most, as philological landmarks. One, hov/- 
ever, of liis prose tracts has continued, to enjoy somo 
degree of credit down to the present time, for its matter 
as well as for its words, Areopagiiica. This tract belongs 
to the year 1644, the most fertile year in MUton’s life, as 
in. it he brought out two of his divorce tracts, the 
Tmetate of Education^ and the Areapagitica. As Milton’s 
moving principle was not any preconceived system of 
doctrine but the passion for liberty in general, it was 
natural that he should plead, when occasion called, for 
liberty of the press, among others. The occasion was one 
personal to himself. 

It is well known that, early in the hivstoiy of printing, 
governments became jealous of this new instrument for 
influencing opinion. In England, in 1566, under Mary, 
the Stationers’ Company was invested with legal piivilegeSj 
having the twofold object of protecting the book tmda and 
controlling writers. All publications wore required to 
be registered in the register of the company. 3 m o per- 
sons could set up a press without a licence, or print 
anything which had not been previously aj)p roved by 
.some official censor. The court, which had come to bo 
known as the court of Star-chamber, exorfii.sed criminal 
jurisdiction over offenders, and even issued its own 
decrees for the regulation of printing. The arbitrary 
action of this court had no small share in bringing about 
the resistance to Charles I. But the fall of the i-(}yal 
authority did not mean the emancipation of the 
The Parliament had no intention of letting go the co'istrol 
which the monarchy had exercised ; the inculexme of tin; 
wrcioii was to be shifted from themselves upon thelv 
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opponents, llie Star-claam'ber was a'bolislwdj- bill; its ■ 
powei'o of Sf^arcb and seizma were transferred to the Com- 
• pany of Stationers. Licensing was to go on as before, but 
to be esoraised |>y special commissioners, instead of by tlis 
Arcbbiabop and tlie Bishop of London. Only whereas, 
before, contraband had consisted of Presbyterian books, 
henceiorwati'd it was Catholic and Anglican books which 
wonid be suppressed. 

Such was not Milton’s idea of the liberty of thought 
and speech, in a free commonwealth, lie had himself 
written for the Presbyterians four unlicensed pamphlets. 
It was now open to him to write any number, and to get ' 
them licensed, provided they were written on the same 
side. This was not libeity, as he had learned it in his 
classics, “ubi sentire qnsa velis, et quse sentias dicere 
licet,” Over and above this encroachment on the liberty 
of the free citizen, it so happened that at this moment 
Milton himself was concerned to ventBate an opinion 
which was not Presbyterian, and had no chance of passing 
a Presbyterian licenser. His Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce was just ready for press when the ordinance of 
1643 eamcj into operation. He pubii.shed it without 
licence and without printer’s name, in defiance of the law, 
and awaited the consequences. There were no coiiso" 
quonees. He repeated the offence in a second edition in 
February, 1644, putting his name now (the first edition 
bad 'been anonymous), and dedicating it to the very Par- 
liament w'hoae ordinance he was setting at nought. This 
time, the Commons, stirred up by a petition from the 
Company of Stationers, referred the matter to the eo,in~ 
mitteo of printing. It went no further. Either it was 
deemed inexpedient to molest so sound a Parliamentarian 
Milton, or Oromweirs “accommodation refioliitioTi. ” of 
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Soptembef iSj 1644, opened tJie eyes of tlio Pi’es/byistfiai-i 
sealots to the existence in the king'dom of a new, and 
laiich wide,r, phase of opinion, which omiiionslj tiireat- 
ened the compact little edifice of Preshy tgL'ian tnuJi ; iiiat 
they had been erecting with a profound conviction of its 
esclnsive orthodoxj^ 

The occtu'rence had been, sufficient to give a new dircc-. 
tion to MUton’s thoughts. Kegardlesa oi the fact that iiin 
plea for liberty in marriage had fallen upon deal ears, lie 
would plead for liberty of speech. The Areopagitiea, for 
the Liheiil/ of milicensed Fnnting, came out in hlovaiabaiv 
1644,, an tinlioensed, unregistered publication, without 
printer's or hookseller’s name. It was cast in the form of 
a speech addressed to the Parliament, Tlie motto was 
taken from Euripides, and printed in the original Greek, 
which was not, when addressed to the Parliament of 
1644, the absurdity which it would be now. The titlu i? 
less appropriate, being bori'owed from the Ai'eopagUic 
Discourse of ''tsocrates, ]>iitwa;on -wliich and alilfconb 
Bpeech there is no resf?ffi]d;!ncc either in subji.‘.ct or style. 
All that the two productiona have in r 'mjmon is tnoir form. 
They are both unspoken orations, %mttou to thc) a'ldrcsa 
of a representative assembly — the one to the lloaic 02 
Senate of Athens,, the other to the Pixrliamout ui' Engkuid 

Milton’s Speech is in his own be..sfc style ; a sopion-- 
fiood of miyestic eloquence, tho outpfmriifg of a, nobls- 
30rd with a divine scorn of imnow dogtn.a and piiitry 
aims. But it is a more pampldet, extom poristnJ iji, at 
most, a month or two, without research or special knirv- 
ledge, \vith no attempt to ascertain general principles, and. 
more than Mbton’s usual disregard of methoii A jni;3‘4’« 
question is here handled hy a rhotoiician. llo 
preached a aoble and heart-stirring .«3mon on hie 
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TIae yagueB6ss aad eonfogion of.tlie tlioiiglits finds a ■ ' I 

. « veMcle in langiiags wMcli is too often overcrowded and . ; i| 

f obscura, I IJiijik the Areopagitiaa has few or no . 

::r offences against taste ^ on the other hand, it has few or , ;:| 

none of those gi'and passages whieh redeem the scurrility ■ ‘ I 

of his political pamphlets, ThepassageinwIiiehMilton’s ' 
visit to Galileo “ grown old, & prisonei’ to the Inquisit'ioa/' 
is mentioned, is often quoted for its Mographical interest j s 

and the terse dictnia, “ as good almost kili a man as Idii a 
good booh," has passed into a eiin'eni a:dom. A paragraph 
at the close, •where he hirits that the time may bo come 
to suppress the suppressors, intimates, but so obscmely 
as to be likely to escape notice, that Milton had already 
> made up his mind that a struggle with the Presbyterian 

party was to be the sequel of the overthrow of the ■ < 

Eoyalists. He has not yet arrived at the point he will, 
hereafter reach, of rejecting the very idea of a minister 
j of religion, but he is aheady aggrieved by the implicit 

faith which the Puritan laity, who had cast out bishops, 
vfera beginning to bestow upon their pastor j ‘‘ a factor to 
whose care and credit he may commit the whole managmg . : 

of hia rciJ.gious affairs." Einally, it must be noted, that 
j Milton, though he had come to see round Presbyterianism, \ 

i had not, in 1644, shaken off all dogmatic profession. His ? 

i f toleration of opinion was far &om complete. He would i 

call in the intervention. of the. esecutionex in the case of v .s 

“ mischievous anti libellous books,” and could not bring 
~ himself to contemplate the ■ toleration of .Popery and open.: . ■; 

‘ superstition, “ which as it oxtirpates all religious snid ci'. ” 

supremacies, so itself should be- estirpate j pfoxdded first - : 

that all ckwiiabla and compassionate means be ensd to * 

v/im aad gain the weak snd.ffihdesL” . ^ . i 
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ilie Areopagitim, aB might h® expected, prcdocfsii ^,3 
siffect upon ths legislation of the Long Pouliaracjit, f:f i 
(suYS HaUam) *‘'yeiy few acts of political wisdom Cii' 
eoraage are recorded.” Individual licensei-'s hecaine mora 
lax ia the performancs of the duty, hut this is reasonably 

tf? he ascribed to the growing spirit of indopeixlency :> 

spirit which was incompatible with any embargo on the 
utterance of private opinion. A cxu’ious epilogiio fco the 
history of this publication is the fact, first brought to 
by Mr, Masson, that the author of the Areopagitka.^ at a 
later time, acted himself in the capacity of licouser. It 
was in 1651, under the Commonwealth, Marelimont 
Needham being editor of the weekly paper called Met- 
curiiis FoUtiem, that klilton was associated with him as his 
censor or supervising editor. Mr. Masson conjectures, 
with some probability, that the leading articles of the 
MeretmtiSf during part of the year 1651, received touches 
from Milton’s hand. But this was, after all, rather in 
the character of editor, whose business it is to see that 
nothing improper goes into the paper, than in. that of 
press licenser in the sense in which the Ar^-opagUim had 
3^i>unsed ii . . : 
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BIOCfEAPHIOAI,. 1640 — 1649. 

,fa Beptemlier, 1646, Milton loft the garden-hotis® la 
Aldorsgato, lor a larger honse in Barbican, in the 
same neighboarhood, but a little further from the city 
gate, i. e. more in the country. The larger house was, 
perhaps, required for the accommodation of his pupils 
(see above, p, 44), hut ' it served to shelter his wife’s 
family, when they wore thrown upon the world by the 
surrender of Oxford in June, 1646. In this Barhican 
house fc. Powell died at the end of that year,' Milton 
had been promised with Ms wife a portion of lOOOL; but 
Mr. Powell’s affahs had long been in a very embarrassed 
condition, and now by the consequences of delinquency 
thiit condition had become one of absolute ruin. Great 
pains have been bestowed by !►!>. Masson in unravelling 
the entanglement of the Powell accounts. The data which 
remain are ample, and we cannot but feel astonished at the 
accuracy with which our national records, in more im- 
portant matters so defective, enable us to set out a debtor 
and creditor balance of the estate of a private citizen, who 
died more than 200 years ago. But the circumstances are 
peculiarly mtricats, and wa are still uaEbl© to rocoaeiio 
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Mr. i?0T/3irs will v.dtli the composition. recoi-dBj 'botli ):;:f 
wliicii life extant As a compounding delinquent, liis fiaej 
RSS0.5£:eil at tlae customarj rate of two years’ iiicoine, -nia 
fiiced 'by tlie coinmiasioners at 180L Tlie„ GomriiiK.«ioiiors! 
miaat liaye. tlierfafore, been satisfied tliat kia income did 
not exceed 9U/i. a y ear. Yet by his mil of date Docemker 
30, 1646, he leaves bis estate of Forest Hill, the annual 
value of 'udiich alone far exceeded 90?,, to Ma eldest son. 
This proper ty is not mentioned in the inventory of hig 
estate, reel and personal, laid before the enminissioiiei’s, 
sworn to by the delinquent, and by them accepted. Tbc 
possible explanation ia tliat the Forest JTill property had 
really passed into the possession, by foroclosiire, of the 
mortgagee, Sir Eobert Pye, who sate for Woodstock in 
the Long Parliament, but that Mr. Powell, malring his 
will OB Ills deathbed, pleased himself with the iancy of 
leaving his son and heir an estate which wa.s no longer 
Ms to dispose of. Putting Forest Hill out of the account, 
it would appear that the sequestrators had dealt somewhat 
harsMy with Mr. Powell ; for they had included in theii 
estimate one d.oubtful asset of 600h, and one non-existent 
of 400h This last item was a stock of timber stated to 
be at Forest Hill, but which had rcaliy been appropriated 
without payment by the ParliamentarhuiB, and part of 
it voted by Parliament itself towards repair of tlio church 
in tlio staimoh Puritan town of Banbury. 

. i'lui upshot of the whole transaction is that, in tsatissac- 
tion of Iris ciaira of laOOh (lOOOl his w'U'e’s dowcw, hOOh 
srs old loan uf 1637), Milton came into posaoHsio.a of somo 
property at Wheatley. This property, eonsistuig of tho 
t.itlic,3 of Wheatley, certain cottages, and thi'oe and a hali 
yard Loads, had in the time of the disUub-an<:c 3 pnj- 
ducecl only iOl a year. But aa the value of all property 
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tiiipruv’ed vrlien, tb,© eml %Tar eamo to. aa Milton 
Li'.o nholo coalcl now be let ixa- 80.?. jb.il thou out 
•')i ihi:- iio had to pay Mr. Po’^veU’s composition, redo-ceti 
to / o'!}/, on hUttoTi’n petition, and tke widow’s Jointure, 
cemputefi, c,t 2'oL l‘js. per annum. '\Fiiat oi income 
raairuaed id'ier these disbursements he miglit spply 
uCunu'Js j\ paviiig himself the old loan of 1 627. Tliis was 
idi Miii-on ever saw of the lOOdl. whicii Mr. Pov.-'oil, \rith 
'.he iugii-i'lyiug magnineence of a cavalior wiro knew in-: 
i'uiof.], io.id premised as his daughter’s portion, 
hli, PowoU’e death was followed in I";'.? ihsm three 
.moo-; ho by that of John Milton, senior. IIo ilic-,1 in Ihc 
hoii.iG V .1 Jhirbic.'.n, and the entry, “John Milton, gentle 
maRj 13 (Marais),” luuojig the hmials in 1640, k still to be 
seen in the regmler t-i the pindio" Giles’s, Cripplegate, 

A. hoi.:! (.'*! oiainent men havo traced the fh'st impul.^ie oi 
tlreir genius to their mother ' hiiltirn always acknowledged 
'with just gi-atitxxde that it -was to his lather's discoming taste 
and fostering care, that he owed the encouiagemant of his 
studies, and the leisure which rendered them possible, / 
He lias registered this gratitude in both prose and verso. 
The Latin hoxanieters, “Ad pattern, ” written at Barton, 
Ki'3 inspired by a feeling fax beyond cornin. on place filial 
piot}’, ciid a warmth which is rare indeed in neo-Ditin 
vercilicr.tion. And when, in Ms prose pamphlets, he has 
c'ccasion to speak of himself, he does not omit the aeloiow- 
l.'lgnierit. of ‘‘ the ceaseless diligence and care of my father, 
w’-iorn Ctod recompense." (Jitedsori of Ohurch Government) 
Al'tor the death of his father, being now mo-re at ease- 
in ’i'ii; circuiD stances, he gave up taking pupils, and 
jpaiLied ills largo house in Barbican for a smaller in High 
Hoibnin, opening backwards ' into Lincoln's-Iim-Eioldn 
rhi-'i rescoval was about Michaelmas, 1647. :: 
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; During tlais period, 1639-— 1649 , wMle Ms Interests wer-e 
engaged by the all-absorbing events of tbe civil strife, be 
^vfote EO poetry, or none deserving the narae. All artists 
bav,; intervals of non-productiveness, usu;dly caused by 
exhaustion. TMs was not Milton’s ease. His genius 
?;’aa not his master, nor could it pass, like that of 
Leonardo da Vinci, unmoved througli the most tragic 
scenes. II© deliberately suspended it at the call of udiat he 
believed to be duty to his country. His unrivalled power 
of expression was placed at the service of a passionate 
political conviction. This prostitution of faculty avenged 
itself ; for when he did turn to poetry, his strength was 
gone from him. The period is chiefly marked by sonnets, 
not many, one in a year, or thereabouts. That On the 
religiouB memory of Mrs. Caiherme Thomson^ in 1646, is 
the lowest point touched hy Milton in poetry, for his 
metrical psalms do not deserve the name. 

The sonnet, or Elegy on Mrs. Catherine Thomson in 
the form of a sonnet, though in poetical merit not distin- 
guishiibie from the average religious verse of the Caroline 
age, has an interest for the biographer. It bfbathes 
a holy calm that is in sharp contrast with the angry 
viiulence of the pampldets, which were being written at 
this very time hy the same pen. , ■ Amid his intemperate 
denunciations of his political and ecclesiastical foes, it 
seems that Milton did not inwardly forfeit the peace which 
passetli all understanding. , He had formerly said hinmcif 
{Doctrine and Disc.), “ ndihing more than dietiirbanoe of 
mind suspends us from approaching to God.” Kow, oxii 
of all the clamour and the bitterness of the ba.ttle of 
the sects, ho can retire and be alone with his beavemiy 
aspirations, which have lost none of tlnu'r a-:di>ur by 
h.aving laid aside all their sectarianism. His genius has 
forsa!r.eu him, but his soul still glows with the fervour of 



dBTotlGis. And &vm of this sonaet ws may fciiiy wliai 
EII’s says of CaialluSj tliat Milton neyer ceases to bs s 
poetj even when Kis v^ords are most prosaic. 

The sonnet |xv.) On the I^rd-Oeneral Fairfax., ai ihi 
d'igc of Qolcliesfei', vaitten in 1648, is again a manifesto 
of tlie 'U'liter’s political feelings, nobly uttered, and invest- 
ing party with a patriotic dignity not unworthy of tiie 
man. Milton. It is a hortatory lyric, a trumpet-Cirll to his 
party m the moment of victory to remember the duties 
which that victory imposed upon them. It is not with- 
out the splendid resonance of the Italian carmon©. But 
it can Bcarcely bo called poetry, expressing, as it does, 
facts directly, and not indirectly through their imaginative 
equivalents. Fairfax was, doubtless, well worthy that 
Milton should have commemorated* him in a higher strain. 
Of Fairfax’s eminent qualities the sonnet only dwells on 
two, his personal valour, which had been tried in many 
fights — he had been three times dangerously wounded in 
the Torkshire campaign — ^and his superiority to sordid 
interests. Of Ms generalship, in which he was second to 
Grom'^ell only, and of his love of arts and learning, 
nothing is said, though the last was the passion of his 
life, for which at forty he renounced ambition. Perhaps 
in 1648 Milton, who lived a very retired life, did not 
know of these tastes, and had not heard that it wa.s by 
Fairfax’s care that the Bodleian library was saved from 
wreck on the surrender of Oxford in 1646. And it was 
not till later, years after the sonnet was written, that the 
game Fairfax, ‘“whose name in arms through Europe 
rings,'’ became a competitor of Milton in the attempt to 
paraplaTtsa the Psalms in metre. 

Milton’.s paraphrase of the Psalms belongs to history, 
but to the history of psalmody, not that of poetry. At St. 
Paul’s School, at fifteen, the boy had turned two prsitlmes 
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wlie lilili and ih& ISStli^ bj v/ay of exorcisf, T I I 
iris day of plenary inspiratioiij Milton^ who disd-rhiec! 
Dryden, as a rhymlst hut no poet,” and has rayorduii hi- 
ovm impatienco 'witli' the “drawling veraifiera,” sJiould 
have undertaken to grind down the noble aiitlstropliic 
iyiies of the Hebrew bard into ballad rhymes for tho use 
of Puritan, worship, would have been impossible. But the 
idea of being useful to his country had aeqaireJ exciusive 
possession of Ms mind. Even his faculty of vevso aliould 
be employed in the good cause. If Paiiiainent had set him 
the task, doubtless he would have willingly ancleriakoii it, 
as Comeille, in theblindiiess of Catholic obedience, vei’siiiccl 
the ImUatio Qhrkti .at the command of the Jesuits. 
Milton was not officially employed, but vohintai’ily took 
up the work. The Puritans v/ere bent upon substituting 
a new version of the Bavidic Psalms for that of SternhoJil 
and Hopkins, for no other reason than that the kiler 
formed part of the hated Book of Common Prayer. The 
Commons had pronounced in favour of a version by one of 
their own members, the staunch Puritan M‘.P. for Truro, 
Francis Eouao. The Lords favoured a rival boou, ;uul 
numerous other claimants were before tho ptihlic. Dis- 
satisfied with any of these attempts, Milton ’s/ould essay 
liimsolf. In IG-i S he turned nine psalms, and vecurringto 
the task in 1 653, “ did into verse ” eight more, i le {.hought 
these specimens 'worth preserving, and aniiexiiig to tho 
ii voliiiae of his poems 'which ho published hinjsolf in 1873. : 
An this doggerel continues to encumber each auct'-eciliiig; 
edition of the Poetical WorJes^ it is -as well tlmt Milton difi. 
nest pe'raovere with his expeiiment and producso n eof-apicie 
Pcaltor, Ho prudently abandoned a- task in which siiceof^u 
is impossible. A metrical psalm, being a eomp'rondno 
bst'weeB the psalm and -.the. hymn,- like other conipro- 
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mhii-s^ inissss, railief tbaa comMnes^ tlio dlstineUT© ex- 
sellenees of tlie filings united. Tiiat Milton slionld ever 
liava atfcoTiipted 'vvliat posky forbids,. is only an,otlier proof 
how ejrtirely this period more absorbing motives had 
po8scssio.u of las B3.md, aad overbore Ixis poetical judgmon!;. 
It is a coincidonee vt’ortli reniombering that Milton^s eon- 
i.euijiorarv', i/nxl iJkreialon, was at this very time solacing 
his exile at T/ifnirid hj conipoeltig, not e version but a com- 
mentary nj sou tbn Psalms, “ applying those devotions to 
the troubles of this time,'’ . . 

Tot all the w-lii1e that lie was thus mifaitMui in prae- 
. ties to his art, it was poetry that possessed Ms real affec- 
tion s, and the reputation, of a poet wMch formed his 
faiibitioii. It was a temporary separation, and not a 
divorce, which he designed. In each successive pamijhiet 
ha reiterates his undertaking to redeem his pledge of a 
great work, as soon as liberty shall he consolidated in the 
realm. .Meanwhile, as an ear.aest of what should he here- 
after, lie permitted the publication of a collection of Ida 
eaiiy^poems. ■ . 

I This little volume of some 200 pages, rude in esecutioiJ 
as it is, ranks among the highest prizes of the book col- 
lector, very few copies being extant, .and those mostly in 
public .libraricjs. It ap>peared in 1645, and owed it:: 
appearance, not to the vanity of the author, but to the 
seal of a publisher. Hiiiaplu’ey Moseley, at the sign of 
the Princs’s Anns, in St. Paulh Ghm'chyaj-<1, suggested 
iha eoilectioi\ to Milton, and undertook tbo risk of it, 
tlioug];- kno^ring,. as he says in the prefixed address o# 
The St:;,tioiter to tho Eeader, that ‘^the sligiiteat pam- 
phlet is nowadays moi'e, .vendible than the works ol 
ienmedest men.” It may -create some surprise that, in 
1645, there sliould have boon any public in .E.n.gland for 
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® Tolam© of Terse. Haseby bad been fongbt m 
.1/L.ilipbang'h in September, Fairfax and Gromv/oil wcxc 
continuing tlieix victorious career in the west, Ghesior, 
Worcester, and the stronghold of Oxford, ^alone holding 
out for the King. It was clear that the conflict wu;-; 
decided in favour of the Parliament, but men’s minds 
must have heen strung to a pitch of intense expectation 
as to what kind of settlement was to come. Yet, at the 
very crisis of the civil strife, we find a London publisher 
able to bring out the Poems of Waller (1644), and sufii* 
ciently encouraged by their reception to follow them up, 
in the next year, vith the Poems of Mr. John Milton. 
Are we warranted in inferring that a finer public v/as 
beginning to loathe the dreary theological polemic of 
which it had had a surfeit, and turned to a book of poetry 
as that which was most unlike the daily garbage, just as 
a later pubHc absorbed five thousand copies of Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel in the year of Austerlitz 1 One 
woulii like to know who were the purchasers of Milton 
and Waller, when the cavalier families were being ruined 
by confiscations and compositions, and Puritan families 
w(julil turn with pious horror from the very name of a 
Mask. 

Milton was him.self editor of his own volume, and pre- 
fixed to it, again out of Virgil’s Eclogues, the charac- 
teristic motto, “ Baceaxo feontem Cingite, ne vati noeeat 
mala lingua fufurof indicating that his poetry was all te 
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TEE LAW SECRSTABYSH3P. 

•■.Tms Crorm Imving fallen on January SO, 1649, and tlie 
House of Lords by the vote of February 6 following, 
the sovereign power in England was for the moment in 
the hands of that fragment of the Long Parliament, which 
remained after the various purges and expulsions to which 
it had been Bubjectedi| Some of the excluded members 
were allowed to return, and by occasional new elections 
in safe boroughs the number of members was raised to 
one hundred and fifty, securing an average attendance of 
about seventy. The future government of the nation was 
declared to be by way of a republic, and the writs ran 
in the name of the Keepers of the Liberty of England, 
by authority of Parliament. But the real centre of 
power was the Couucil of State, a body of forty-one 
membei-s, nominated for a period of twelve months, ac- 
cortlhig to a plan of constitution, devised by the army 
ieadoiu In th’e hands of this republican Coimcii was 
concentrated a combination of power such a.s had never 
been wielded by any English monarch. But, though its 
afekibution of authority was great, its oxerciir;^ of t'ha 
powara lodged with^ it was hampered by differenoea among 
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its members, and tlie disaffection of Yasions liateraB!,?, sitd 
parties. The Cotmeil of State contained most of tlie 
notable statesmen of the Parliamentary party, snd had 
before it a Ysst task in reorgani^mg the aditiiiiistration of 
England, in the conduct of an actual war in Irelanfi, a pos- 
sible wax in Scotland, and in the maintenance of the honour 
of the republic in its relations with foreign princes. 

■ The Council of State prepared the business for its con- 
sideration through special committess for special depart- 
ments of the public sexYice. The Coinraittea for Foreign 
Affairs , consisted of Whiteloeke, Taae, Lord lisle, Lord 
Denbigh, Mx. Marten, Mr. Lisle, A secretary was re- 
quii-ed to translate despatches, both those v/hich were 
sent out, and those v/hich were received.' Nothing seems 
more natural than that the author of the Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, who was at once a staunch Parliamen- 
tarian, an accomplished Latin scholar, and conversant 
with more than one of the spoken languages of the Con- 
tinent, shoidd be thought of for the office. Yet so little 
was Milton personally known, Iming as he did the life of 
a retired student, that it was the accident, of hia liaving 
the acquaintance of on© of the new Council to Ysrhich he 
owed, the appointment. 

; The post was offered Mm, but wmuld lie aceejst it 'I ' lie 
had never ceased to revolve ' m his nxiird subjects capable 
of poatical treatment, and to cherish his own vocation as 
the cMVjical poet; of the English language. Peace liatl 
come, and leisure was withm his reach.. He was poo.r, 
but his wants were simple, and he had enough wherewith 
to meet them. Already, in 1649, unmlBtakabje symp- 
toms threatened his sight, .and w-arned him of the aecenaity 
of th© most rigid economy in the use- of the eyes. The 
duties that h© was aow asked to 'undertake w&sX'. m- 
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defiiiite &li*eadlj m amoimtj and would' doubtless erfiend 
tkeEiEsives if sealously diseliarged. ' 

But tile temptation, was strong, and he did not resist it. 
The increase of iacoiae was, doubtless, to Miitoii the 
smallest among the inducements now offered him. He 
had thought it a sufficient and an honourable employment 
to serve his country with Ms pen as a volunteer. Here 
was an offer fej baeome her official,' authorised serva-nt, 
and to bear a part, though a humble part, in the giuat 
work of reorganisation which was now to be attempted. 
Above all other aUurements to a retired student, 'unversed, 
in men, and ready to idealise character, was the oppor- 
txmity of becoraing at once personally acquainted, with idJ. 
the great men of the patriotic party, whom his ardent 
imagination had invested with heroic qualities.,) The very 
names of Faiiias, , Vane, and Cromwell, eallod up in him. 
emotions for which prose , vres an inadequate vehicle. Nor 
%vas it only that In the Council itself he would be in daily 
mtercourae with such men as Henry Marten, Hutchinson, 
Whiteloeko,' Harrington, St. John, Ludlow, but Ms posh, 
fcion introduce Mm. at once to all the members of ; 

the House who were wmrth knowi.ng. It was not merely 
ami:V wori.dj it was the world which was bore opened 
for the fiisi; tiuie to Milton. And we muf.t reniiimboT that, 
all scholar as he w'as, Milton, was well convinced of the 
truth there are other sources of knowledge la.’sidcs 
books. b.ad Mrasolf spent “ many studious and cemtem-. 
plativci years in tho search of religious and civil knoudcilgo/' 
yot Lo knew tlnat, for a m.ind. large enough to *- take iii e. 
gc..i'U;rcJ .survey of lumiano tilings,” it was necessuvy io l-rr.ov,- . 

Tlia workJ, . , . her glory, . ' . ■ 

t'jmp^rss and mon&rokg, aad the.® E-adjani OQiwfes, ' 

Beat sefcool .of best espsrieneg. . 

li. ili 'h‘:7. 
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He had repeatedly, aa if excusing Ms political interludes, 
fsne-i^ed his pledge to devote all his po%vers to poetry ;'5fi 
soon as they should he fully ripe. To complete his edu- 
cation as a poet, lie wanted initiation into affairs. Here 
was an opening far beyond any he had ever dreamed of. 
The sacrifice of time and precious eyesight which ho was 
to make was costly, hut it was not pure waste ; it would 
he partly returned to him in a ripened experience in 
this 

Insight 

Ijj all things that to greatest aofcioBts lead. 

He accepted the post at once without hesitation. On 
; March 13, 1649, the Coxomittee for Foreign Affairs was 
directed to make the offer to him ; on March 15, he 
] attended at WMtehall to he admitted to office. WeD 
would it have been both for his genius and his iam© if 
he had declined it. His genius might have reverted to 
its proper course, while he was in the flower of age, with 
eyesight still available, and a spirit exalted by the triumph 
of the good cause. His fame would have beejtt»^saved 
from the degrading incidents of the contention mth Sal- 
masiuB and Moras, and from hemg tarnished by the 
obloquy of the faction which he fought, and 'whicl! 
conquered him. Ho man can with impunity mault and 
trample upon Ms feUow-man, even in the best of causes. 
jSspecially if he be an firtist, he makes it impossible to 
obfeiin equitable appreciation of his work. 

So far as Milton reckoned upon a gain in ercperionce 
from Ms gecreta,ryship, he doubtless reaped it. Such a 
probation could not be passed without solidifying the 
judgment, and correcting its tendency to error. And tliip? 
school of affairs, winch is indispensable for the bJotorian^ 
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maj also be available for tbe poet, 'Yet it wotiH 'ba 
difacrdt to point in Siiltoa's subsequent pouti-y t;c r.n;;.' 
cleruent v/biich tbo poet can be thought to have Ixjibll>cd 
frcfm the forei,gn secretary. "Whare^ as in Milton’s two 
epics and iiamnon Agorddes^ the persoi'tages are rli 
superuaiuval or heroic, there is no room for the erauloy- 
nrant of laiowledge of the world. Had i\ri]t.(,iu tV’T;iU.eTi 
couiedy. like hloiiero, he . might, have said udHi hlolicr-o 
afv.flr he had been introdueed at. court, d'e n’r;} rJur 
que laire d’etudior .Plante et Terence 3 je c’ai qu’r 
ctudiei le monde,” 

Tb .8 office into which Miltoa was aow indocted. hi 
c.iiicdin the Council books that of Secreta-ry I'u- foreign 
tongues.'* ltd duties were chiefly the transiaiioit ol 
despfttohes from, and to, foreign governments. 1 'hc 
degree of estiraatioa in which the Latin secretary vva!:, 
hsid, may bs measured by t’l.i 6 amount of salary assigned 
him. For while the. English chief Secretrory had a salary 
of 7301 (= 2200/. of our day), the Latin Secretary v/as 
paid only 288/. 13 a 6 d. (== 900/.). -For this, not very 
liberal ’piy, he was told that all Ms time was to bo at the 
disposal of the government. Li.ncoin’a inn .Ficlils was 
too far oh' 'iOX c servant of the Coiiiicil who might Ikiv"i 
to attem.l meetings a,t seven in the iuorning, He {mccu-u- 
in[;;ly origred.-c'd to Charing Cross, 'oo\v' l-ocosne figidn 
Charing without ilii .0 cross, tliia wo.vk of sut Isavijig beoj?, 
an early (1647) victim of religious barbarism, lu No. 
vciiiLcr lie W'ii.s accommodated with chambers in Vfhito- 
hall. But from ‘these he was soon ousted 'by claimantB 
moia considerable or more importunato, and in 165,1 he 
rcJ-UOYed to a pretty garden -honae •’* in Potty Prance, 
In. ‘Weatniiister, nest door to the Lord Scudamurehs, cm} 
QljeiiiBg into St, Jameses Pai’h- ' Yhe house t-vaa astv-fjl' 
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till 1877, yrhm it disappeared, tho last of MUioB^K aauy 
London residences. It had long ceased to look inio Si 
Janxes^’s Pai'fc, more than one row ■ of housc-s, eacroaeli.- 
ments upon the public park, having gi‘<:avn up between. 
The garden-house had become a mere ordixiarj street 
house in York-skeet, only distinguished from the 
sq^uaiid houses on either side of it by a tablet atlLiecl l>y 
Beathain, : inscribed sacred to Milton, prince of poets/' 
Petty France lost its designation in. the French Eevo- 
lutlon, la obedience to the ehi-ldish poiuhinee which 
obliterates the maino of any one who .may dfspleaee you 
at the momeKt, and became one of the seventcerj. 'Fork- 
streets of the metropolis. Soon alter the ro-baptism oi 
the street, Milton’s house was occupied by TVilllam 
Haditt, who rented it of Bentham. Milton had lived in 
it for .nine years, kom 1651 tih a few weeks before the 
'Restoration. Its nearness to Wliitehall where the Coxmeil 
sat, was I(5ss a convenience than a necessity. 

For Milton’s life now became one of close aitexition, 
and busy service. As Latin secretary, and lYoek’herlin’g 
successor, indeed, his proper duties were only those of a 
clerk or translator. But his aptitude for business of a 
literary kind soon drev/ on him a groat vari^-.ty of enuploy- 
ment. The demand for a Latin translation o-t a despat4;!i 
was not one, of feequent occurrence. 'The Letters of 
' the Parliament, and of Oliver and Richard, Protectors, 
which ai'e, intrusively, printed among Milton’s works, arc 
l)ut one hundred and thirty-seven in aU.,^ This mun'ber is 
spread over ten years, being at, the rate of ahout fourteen 
per year ] most of them are very short. ;h''or the purpose;;! 
of a biography of Milton, it,, is unffieient to observe, ihaf 
the dignified attitude ' which the Cosnmonv/ealfch torsfc up 
towawis foreign , powers lost none of its ekvartou in liciiig 
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ammyntl in Mllfcomc tatm. "WTietlieii; sati-u'»,ciIoa, fes 
fclie miircloy of an envoy is to be extorted feini tbe arao- 
gant com‘t of Madrid, or an- apology is ;to bs oiered to a 
linaiHe cotmt ol OMenbnrg for delay in issuing a sail' a- 
gnatdia Trliicli ■ bad been ■ prois.feed, tb© same equafcla 
dignity of expression is maintained, equally remote .feom 
cronehing before tbe strong, and neetoiing tbo weak . 

'His trsEslpidoss were not aU tbo claties of tlis new 
K'lcreiaiy. He must often ssrvo as iatiorpreter at airli- 
■ences of foreign envoys. He must superintend the semi-' 
ofiiciai organ, the McTcv/mis PoUtiGiis, Hs aiust answer 
the manifesto, of the Presbyterians of IieiaaMl., .'File Oh 
$&rmiions -m\ tho peace of EUkemiy are Milton’s eoiii" 
position, but ftom inatmetions. By the peace the Mali 
had obtained home mlo in its widest extent, release from 
the oatli of supremacy, and the right to tie their ploughs 
to the tail of the horse. The same peace also conceded 
to them the militia, a trust which Charles I. had said, hs 
would not devolve on the Parliament of England, “not 
for an |jpur I ” 'Milton is indignant that these indulgences, 
which had been refused to their obedience, should have 
been extorted by their rebellion, and the raassacre of 
“ 200,000 Protestants.” This is an exaggeration, of a 
butchery Buiricienily tragic in its real proportions, and in 
a later tract {Eilwmldasiss) he reduces it to 154,000. 
Though the savage Irish are barbarians, uncivilised and 
iiTKjivilisablo, the Olmrvatiom distinctly afib-m tbs no?? 
principle of toie¥atio.n. Though popery i'ic a supersti- 
tion, the death of all true religion, still conscience hs not 
wi.thiii the cognisance of the magisteate. The civS sword 
is to be employed against civE oSeness onij. In addijig 
that the one exceprion to this toleration is atheism, Idiitoi! 
is carsM to state- this ■ limitation-- as- being the tokuT^ 
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t'j'ja professed by Pariiaiaeat, aad aot as Ms 



So well satisfied were the Cotincil witli tlieir secrete". w ? '*-2 
GhsermMcms on tlie peace of tbs,! yiej!" ims.t 

Imposed upon Mm a . fax more important labour, a reply tc 
llie Ei'kon BasiUkc. The execution, of Gliailcs 1. 'was ijc*'!: 
an act of vengeance, but a measure of public safety. If, as 
i L Jliirri a'linnSj tiiere mingled in the motives of tlvo nuinagers 
aay strain of personal iU-wiilj . tMs . was merged ia t'be 
necessity of Ksetrring, tlieinselves from tho vengeaiiea of 
tiift IvMg, arid v;iiat they bad gained from being taken 
back. They were alarmed by fee reaction wbicb bad set 
in, and bad no choice but to atrengtben tbemselves by & 
daring policy. But the first oflect of the removal of the 
King by violence Wii.3 to give a j)oweriul Btimiiiue to the 
reaction already m progress. The groan which burst from 
the spectators before Whitehall on January 30, 1649, 
was only representative of the thrill of horror which ran 
through England and Scotland in the nest ten days. 
This feeling found expression in a hook entitled^*' .SfAwi 
Basilike^ the portraitoe of hia sacred majesty in his 
fjolitude and eufiermgs.” was, it should .seem, 

composed by Dr. Gauden,jhat professed to bo an authen- 
tic copy of papers written by tho King. It is possible 
ihafc Gaudon may have had in his liauds some written 
scraps of the King’s meditations. If he had such, h.e 
only lisod tliem. .as hints to work upon, Gaudou was !i 
ch.urchman whom his 'foiends might, call liberal, and 
hh oaomieB timo-serving. , He -vvas a cjiurehjQan uf iJio 
stamp of Archbishop Williams, and preforred bishops and 
the Common-prayer to presbyters and oxtonipore s-evinuru!, 
but did Jiot think the difierence bet%vcen the t-./o uf the 
ar-AjiB 0 of relif’ion. In better times Gsmrifu would hcffi 
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pai-'-secl for woad, tKoiigli Ms latitiidmarisiii^Q ^o-is laoi'ii 
Liio -‘oault of Io>/e of ease than of piiilosopliy. Tiioagli .'i 
I'ojaHst lie sat in tiie Westioinstei AssemMy, and took 
ilie covenant, far ^vMcIi compliance he nearly lost the 
..eTjard whicii, after the Eestoration, liecasae iiia due. 
Like the iiniversity-hred men of Ma day, G-auden was 
autf a man of ideas, hnt of style. In the present iiistaace 
the idea was: supplied by events. The saint and -niaTtyr, 
the man of 3 oitov?&, praying for his mni’derem, the King, 
T/ho Tenonnced an earthly kingdom to gain a hfcaveaiy. 
and who in retwa for Ms benefitB received from an im- 
thaiikf ul people a crowa of thorns — this wnxs tiie thoiiiQ 
supplied to, the royalist advocate. Poet's imagination 
had never in vented one more ■caieulated to touch the 
popular heart. This irnUaiio CImsti to v/liicli' every 
private Chi’istian theoretically aspires, had been realised by 
a true prince upon an actual sca,ffold with a graceful 
dignity of demeanour, of which it may be said, that 
nothing in life became him like the leaving it. 

This«p<)vmg situation Gaudcn, no mean stylist, set out 
in the best academical language of the period. -Frigid 
and arilheial it may road now, but the passion and pity, 
T/hicli is not in the hook, was supplied by the roauexs oi 
the time. And men are not dainty as to phrase rvhon 
they meet with an expression of their own sentimentrj. 
The readers of EUem BcwMlte — and forty-seven editiona 
necessary to suj>ply tho demand of a populfiiioa uL 
eight milHoiib — Uittributc-id to the pages of the book amo- 
Moiis riised in thcmaelvos by the tragic liatristropha. 
Iliey never doubtad that the mediktions were thobo o.' 
the royal martyr, and- held- the book, in the 'iTordg oi 
Sir Edwo.i'd bficholas, for “the most exquisite, pfo'iVi, rnd 
Ewivcelr piece ever ’vrlthm.''' The 
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tioa professed by- Parliament, and not as Ms privats 
opinio a. 

So well satisfied were tlie Conneil with tlxeir seoi'etary’o 
Ohrersaiiom on tlie peace of 'jliUsieimy-, tiiai tliej? iiost 
kapo'secl upon liim a far more important Libonr, s. ro[sIy >;c 
the Eikon BasiUM. The execution of Charles I, was ?K/i 
:va acio!.' veiigoan<*.e, hut a. measure of puhlic safety, if as 
JIallam affinus, t’ucre mingled in the motives of the managers 
any strain of personal ill- will, this was merged ia the 
necessity of seeuriag, themselTes from the vengeance of 
the Ellug, and what the 3 / had gained from heing taken 
back. The.y ware alarmed by the reaction v/hich had set. 
in, and had no choice but to strengthen tlumiselves by a 
daring policy. But the first effect of the removal of the 
l^dng by violence .was to give a powerful stimulus to the 
reaction already in progi-ess. The groan which burst from 
the spectators before Whitehall on, January 30, 1649, 
v.'as only representative of the thrill of horror which rax) 
through England and Scotland in the next ten days. 
This feeling found expression in a hook entitled^** Bikon 
Basilike, the portraiture of his sacred majesty in hie 
■volitucle and sufferings.” : , ‘The book was, it should seoni, 
eom.posed by Br. Gauden,’'but professed to bo an aiifclien-* 
tic copy of i?apers v/ritten by the Iving. It f; posaiuie 
•,hat Gauden may have had in his hands some writleii 
scraps of too King’s meditations. If he had sticlp he 
only used them as hints . to work upon, Gauclen was .a 
clnirehman wdiom^ Ms ffiends inigM,call liberal, and 
liia enemies time-serving. He wa-s r; churchmaii of the 
siamp of Archbishop Williams, and prefoived bishops tiful 
the Gommon-prayer to presbyters, and extempore sermons, 
but did Tioi thiuk the difference between the t%vo of tb.e 
esence of roligion. In better times Gaitden hsuve 
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passed for broadf tko-agli his' latitTid!aaria,iiisra was laora 
Slie result of love of ease tlian of philosopiii-. Though, a 
tojaliat ha sat in the Westminstai Asseiably, and took 
liie coTonantj far which eomplianea he nearly lost 1110 
...er/ard which, after the Eestoration, became his due. 
Like the miifersity-hred men of hia day, Gauden was 
ijot a man of ideas, hut of style, . In tli© present instance 
ill© idea was supplied hy nfents.- The saint and martyr, 
the man of sorrows, praying for his murderors, the King, 
wiio renounced an earthly Magdom to gain -a ht.-uv’-exilyj 
and who in return for his henehts received from an uii’ 
thankful people a crown of thorn.s-~tliis was the thomo 
supplied to the royalist advocate. Poet’s imagination, 
had never invented one more calculated to touch the 
popul.ai’ heart. This imitatio Ohridi to which eves’y 
private Ghi-istian theoretically aspires, had been realised hy 
a true prince upon an actual scaffold with a gmeeful 
dignity of demeanour, of which, it may ha said, that 
nothing in life became him like the leaving it. 

TMsjjioving situation Gaud on, no mean stylist, set out 
in the beat aoadeniicjil language of the period. Frigid . 
and •irtiiidai it may read now, hut the passion and pity, 
v/aich is not in the hook, was supplied hy the readers of ^ 
the time. And men are not dainty as to phrase when 
they meet with an expression. of their own sentimente. 
The readers of Eilcon BaMlilcd-—%iiA forty-seven, editions 
wore necesGary to supply the demand of a popuktion ot 
eight millions — fiitributed to the pages of the hook emo- 
tions raised in themselves . hy... the tragic ca-tastrG|. 5 h 3 . 
They never douhted that the meditatioj^ we.ra tliose of 
the royal martyr, and held the book, in the t/otcIb of 
Sir Edward hlicholas, for “the most exquiaito, pious, arai 
prlurelj piece ever writt-gad'- ■: The Fariiauumt thougM 
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UiaBiselvos called apoa to put Ibrtli a K‘ ous boot 

eouid caass sach. a- coiaiiaotioa of spiritSs a-Boilier book 
coaid allay ifr—tlie , or-dmary illusion of tlxosa wlio do not 
eonaidei' that the yogue of a printed app®a! depends, not 
oa the Gontents of the appeal, but on a predisposition o;C 
the piiMic temper. 

Selden, the most learned man, not only of his party, 
but 01 EngLishmen, was first thought of, but: the task was 
finally assigned to the :Eatiii Secretary. Milton’s ready 
pen eoiapleted the answer, EiJconoIdastes, a quarto, of 242 
pages, ; befoi’e October, 1649. It is, like all answers, 
worthless as a book. Eikonoldastes, the Image-breaker, 
takes the Image, Eikon, paragraph by paragraph, ton- 
ing it round, and asserting the negative. To the Eoyalist 
view of the points in dispute Milton opposes the ludepen- 
dent rle'w. A refutation, wTiich follows each step of an 
adverse book, is necessarily devoid of origmality. But 
Milton . is irorse than tedious j Hs reply is in tr tone of 
rede railing and insolent swagger, which would have been 
always iinbeeommg, but which at this iaoaiei,it wa^rossly 
mdeceni ■' 

Milton must, however, be acquitted of one charge 
wiiich has been made against him, via., that he taunts the 
king with his fiauiliarity with Shakespeare. The charge 
rests on a misunderstanding. ■ In quoting Miahard ILL is 
iliustration of Ms meaning, Milton says, “I shall nol 
insianee an abstruse author, wherein the King - might ba 
less coaverBant, but one whom we wall know waa the 
closet companion of these his solitudes, "William Shake- 
ispeare,” Though not an- overt gibo, -there certainly lurks 
a®, insiiiuatioii to MEtoa’s Puritan readeii, i-o whom 
stage plays were an ahommation—an luwor&y daviec. 

fkitolc, sa -sppoiBng to saperatiiioa hs vridc-h 
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iie wr:tt?-i’ liiiuself does not share, fn Miltoii'a contemp- 
bio’os leference to Sidney’s Arcadia as a vain amatorious: 

v/t- fccl that the liner sense of the author o£ 
liAilsgro has &'d.'fered from immergion. in the slough of 
.-joligions and political faction. 

Gauden, raking np material from ail quarbors, had 
inserted in his compilation a prayer taken the 

Arcadia. I'diiton inercileasiy ^rorks this topic against 
his adver;-;;:.; j-. it is stirprLsing that this plagiarism from 
m ''Scil-kncwn a hook as the ArcotMa shordd not have 
opened Milton’s eyes to the ■onanthentic character of the 
'EiJcon. He aUndeSj indeed, to a sospicioa which was 
ahroad that one of the royal eliaplains -was a secret 
SGadjutor. But ho laie\? nothing of Gauden at the time 
01 vf riti'iig the MkonoMasies, and probably he never came 
to know anything. The secret of the authorship of the 
Ei&on- ?/ss well kept, being known only to a very few 
peraons—the two royal brothers, Bishop Morley, the Earl 
of Bristol, and Clarendon. These were ah safe men, and ■ 
Gaudeji was not lilcely to prochiim himself an impostor. 
He pleaded his authorship, however, as a claim to prefer- 
mant at the Eestoralaon, when the church spoils came to 
bs partitioned among the conquerors, and he received the 
'bislioj-oic of Eo:ete?. A hishopiic — because le:B3 than the 
highest prefeiiaent could not be oliered to one v/hose pea 
Aid « toiio such signal service ; and Exeter — because the 
pooiest see (then valued at l>00k a year) was good enough, 
ibr ii man who h^d taken the covenant and complied with 
UiS •asurplng govorniaent. By ceaseless importunity the 
iuitlior s>f th,o Eikon Ba-bdlihi obtained afterwards tlie seo 
v7o;'Gegt!jiv wddle the portion of the author of Mucono- 
Mas'ies was poverty, infamy, and calumny. A century 
death it was esLfe for the most pop'alai 
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writer r>f ilie day to s^ay t'liat the prayer fioia the, Arcadia 
liad ’been interpolated in tlie- EtJcon by Milton liimsolf. 
u,iid tlioii by iiirn charged upon the I£i,Qg m a, pkgiaizbn; 



■ caAPTia" II. ; 

ffiilYfOJi ASB. SALlJASim — BLIHDHESS-,' 

Thb mysteiy wliieh. long surrounded tke authorslilp of 
MiJcon BadKlse lends a literary iiiterest to Milton’s share in, 
tiiat controversy, whiek does not belong to Ms ,n 63 d ap- 
pearance in print., .Besides, liis pampUets against Salma- 
sius and Morns are mitton in Latin, and to the general 
reader in this country and in America inaccessible in 
consequence. In Milton’s day it was otherwise ; the 
wideai. circle of readers could only be reached tliroagh 
Latin. Ftjr tliis reason, when Charles II. wanted a 
public A’lndication of Ms father's memory, it v/as indis- 
pensable that it should be composed in that language. 
Tlio Miko^i was accordingly turned into Lathi, by one of 
the royrd chaplains, Earle, afterwards Bishop of iDidisbiiry. 
But tills \/as not enough ; a defem.'c in form wfis nocer.sary, 
an AjVjJogia Socrath% such n> Plato compose.d for hL: 
mai'.v.ej' after hi§ death..' It must not only b-o 'w.-ilLsn in 
Latin, but i,n such Latin as to ensure its Vieing re.'.d. 

In 1649 Ghaxies II. was living et the Hague, and it so 
happeued t}.i,ai the man, 'who was in the h.ighe.-:t T-epjTdo i'>’ 
all Europe as a Latinist, was professor- at t.he neighbounno 
usivorsil,}' o£ Leyden, Seluiasius (Claude ds S.'aa::-.>;ih;o* 
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‘vi-ea ‘ooBisiissioneii to prepare a mamfestoj rrMeli slioiiM 'ba 
at OiTice a -{rmciieatioa of 'Charles’s memorjj and aa Hidict- 
meat against tlie i-sgicida 'government. Saliaasitis "was a 
.man of enommis reading and no judgment, lie says of 
'i'iinisolf that lie vvroi© Latin more easily than liig mosiae-- 
tongua (French). And bis. Latin. was. all the more read- 
able bceanse it •’.ras not classical or idiomatic. With all 
.Ms reading — -and Isaac Casaubon bad said of him vrliea 
In Ms teens tlist be 'bad incredible 6ruditioii*-~.lie waa 
still, at sisty, quite rmacquamtod witb public a.ffaix3, a'nd 
bad neither the politician’s tactmiscessary to draw a state 
paper -as Clarendon ■would bavo di'iv^m it, nor the litcraij 
tact 'whicu bad enabled ErasmuB .to command 'the car o| 
'tbs public. Salaiasius undertook bis task as a profes- 
sional advocate, tbougb 'without pay, and. Milton aceeptod 
tbo duty of replying aa advocate for the Parliament, also 
without re-ward ; be Wiis fightirig for a cause wbicb was not 
another’s but bis o'wii.. 

. Salmasius’ Defensio regia ^ — that was the title o'f 'bis 
book — reached this country before tlie end of 1049._^ Tlus 
CotinciJ of State, in very unnecessary alarm, issued a pro-. 
Mbition. On 8th d'anuary, 1650, the Gouacil ordered 
“ that Ivfr. Milton do prepare something in answer to the 
book of Salmasius.” Early in March, 1651, MiltoidB 
sfflsvfer, entitled Pro ^opiilo Anglieano Defendo, O'ut, 

, Milton -was as much above Sahaasius in mental power 
as he was in-ferlor to Mm in extent of book ]b.iow!6dg6. 
But . the conditions of retort -wbicb' be .had cliosan to 
accept ne-utralisod this superiority; His greater po-v/er 
war spent iu a greater force of invectivo. Ins'Lcad cd 
dotting cut the case of the Parliament in all the strengLh 
of .it, voa cjipabia, Milton is intent Li-h-rrlr-;-; 

coniBKlifumg him, and making hi:?! f.iftu#’ 
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Gf lifEcuIoas. He called his hook a Defeme of the Feoph 
of England ; 'but -wiiea lie slionld hai's ' "136011 Justifying 
Ills clients from tha charges of rebellion and regicide 
f'sefbre tlie bar cf Euxopej Milton is bending all Ms inven- 
tioa upon personalities. He exaggerates the foibles of 
SaJiaasiuSj liis ysaity, and the vanity of Madame ile 
SsiiiBaisej her asaeadaa.cj'-'over her linsband, Ms narrow 
pedantiy. his ignorance of everything but grammar and 
words. IT© exhausts the Latin' Vocahiiiary of abuse to 
pile up ovsry epithot of contumely and cxccratioii on the 
head of his adversary. It but aaionnts to callhig Salma." 
sias fool and knave through a couple of humired pages, 
liU. the exaggeration of the style defeats the orator's pur- 
pose, and we end by regarding the whole, not as a serious 
pkadingj but as an epideiciic display. Hobbes said truly 
that the two 'books wore like Wo declamations, for and 
■against, made by one and the same man as & rhetorical 
Qx&xQim’" (Behemoth). 

Milton’s Befensio x-tbb not ealculatod to advance the 
3au&^, of the Parliameut, and there k no evidence th.at it:' 
produced any effect vipoa the public, beyond that of rais- 
ing Mhcon’e porsonal credit, ; That Engiajrd, and Puritan 
England., w'here humane studies were swamped in a bib- 
Ileal bravfl,' produce' a man v/ho could write Latin 

as w'eil as Salmasius, vm a great surpriso to the learned 
v/oiid in Holland. Salmasius was, impopuiar- at Leyden, 
sad there was therefore a predisposition to regard Milton’s 
tiook 't'dtii fa'i^-Qur. S{:^h}sasiuR was, W'enfy yoisrii oluer thim 
Milton, and In. these literary digladiations readers are 
always ready to side with a hew writer. The conteadiiig 
intoresisi of the two great EngHsh partlea, the wider isatiio 
betwesii rapablic and absolutism, th® spemdative iiKi'giry 
I . 'p L''’d '>t nvt t-H’ t r ' i 
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riposte, ior.:i of. this literary duel ‘Xlie only q-aestioa 'vi-us 
wketliei* SaJaiasius could- beat tbe aew champion,, or 'the 
nyw r£j.;;n beat Saliaasius, at a match of vltuperniiou. 

Salmasius of course put in a rejoinder, '■ «His raptid pen 
io-uiid n,o ciiffienlty in tnrniiig o:ff 300 pages of fiiient 
l.iitin. It was his last occupation. He died, at Spa. 
■where lie taking the watoTs, in ^SepteItihor, 1653. and 
Ms reply was not published till 1660, after the liestoratioBs 
f/hen, all interest had flied out of . Iho controTersy, ■■ If it 
be true that the work was %v 2 itten at Spa, irithout boolrs 
.;il hand, it is certabily a miracaioua short of nisnioiy. It 
does no credit to Salmasius. He had ralted together, aitar 
the example of Scioppius against Scaliger, all the tittle- 
tattle which the English exiles had to retail about MOton 
and Ms antecedenta, Bmmhall, who bore Milton a special ■ 
grudge, was the channel of some of this scandal, and 
Bramhall’s source was possibly Chappell, the tutor with 
whom Milton had had the early misunderstanding. (See 
above p. 6). If any one tbinim that classical studies oi 
themselves cultivate the taste and the sentiments, let him 
look into Salmasius’s f^esponsio. ’ Thom he will see the 
first scholar of his age not thinking it unbeco.mirigto tauni" 
luiitoa v/ith Ms blindness, in such language as this : •; 

puppy, once my pretty little man, now blear-eyed, cr 
rftchor a blinuling ; having never had any nnmfcval vision, 
he has now lost Mo bodily sight ; a silly coxcomb, fancy- 
ing himself a beauty ; an. unclean beast, vdili nothing 
.more hruoan about hbu tlmn Ms guttering eyelids j t'iu- 
Attest doom for bim would be to hang him on tlie highest 
g^dlow3, .'Uid set Ms head on the Tovvor of London.” Those 
arc s;<mo of the incIviMties, not by a,ny means the ro-.)r,' 
revolting, but such aa I dare repfOiiuc!!*, of tl'di iiterim.v 
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S<‘iI.uia'3rttB*s taimt aboiit Miltoa’s Tenal pea h no less 
false than his other gih^. The places of those •‘sho 
served the Commonwealths were places of hard: work and 
sliorf, i-atlo.nsd'', Milton ’/iever received for his Dcftu^lo v 
aispancQ beyond his oiheial salary. It has indeed been 
asserted that he was paid lOOOh for it by order of Pariia-: 
montj and this falsehood having been adopted by Jolinsou 
— hire, sell a pensioner — Ims passed into al'l the biographies^ 
and r/iH no doubt eoiitinne to be repeated to the Giid of 
! ima. This is a just nemesis tipon Miiton, wlio on liii- 
part had twitted Salmasins with having been compliinented 
by the exiled King with a pursa of 100 .Jacobnsc-s for his 
peiformanee. The one iiisinnatioii. was as falsa os the 
other. Charles II. wca too poor to offer more than thanks. 
Bfilton was too .proud to receive for defending Ms country' . 
what the Farliamaut was willing to pay. Sir Peter 
Wentworth, of Lillingston Lovell, in OMardshire, left i.n 
hfe will IQOl, to Milton for his book agaijist Salmasins. 
But this vj’as long after tlie E.e.storation, and Miiton did 
not live to receive the legacy. 

Instead of receiving an honorarium for lu.s Defence oj 
the .Eu-ylish People, Milton had paid for it a sDciffice for 
which money could not compensate him.' His eyesight, 
though quick; u.s ho was a proficient with the rapier, had 
never been strong. His constant headaches, his late 
.study, and (thinks Pliillij,-s) Ms perpetual taiapering v/itli 
physic to preserve his sight, eonemrod to hiliig tise 
caljiihiy upon him. It had been steadily eoiuh'g on fs>y 
IX dozen years before, and, 'about 1650 the eighi of the left 
cyo vv:i3 gone. He ivas warned by his doctor that if he 
peu'skt-ed in using the remaining eye for book-work, h- 
w'ould lose that too. “ The choice ky before mef Milton 
’j'jiikM ia tho Bm>ad Defenes^ between dsi'elictioa of k 
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fi-sa. mo doif aii5 loas of eyesigMi In saoli a ti-isp I f* 'Js'’ 

' Slot listen to fee pliysicisa, not if JSsenlapius MmseJi lied 
spoken &OHi Ms saaetaary ; 'I could not 'but obsj tliai- 
. inward aionitor, I kaow aot ivliatj that sp,ke to me feom 
heaven. I considered , with myself that many had pm*- 
ehased less good with worse ill, aa they who give thefe 
li-ves to reap ojily glory, and I thereupon, concluded tf? 
sniploj the Mttla remainiiig eyesight I was to enjoy m 
doing this, the greatest ser^dce to the conimon weal it was 
in. niy power to render.”-' 

It was about the eajiy part of the year 16I)S iliat ihs 
oakmity "was consummated. At the age of forty-three he 
was in total darkness. The deprivation of sight, one of ' 
the severest afHictions of which humanity is capable, falls 
more heavil.y on the man whose occupation lies aiuonp ‘ 
books, than upon others. ,.E'o who has most to lose, loses ■ 
- most. To most persons hooks are but an amusement, an I. 
iutsriude between the hours of serious occupation. Tliel 
scholar is he \vho has found the key to knowledge, and 
knows Ms way about in the ',7orid of ju’inted hooks,. To 
iind tMs key, to learn the map of this country, tequho:; a 
long appreiitice,sMp. This is a point few men can hope to 
rsaeh much before the age of forty, had attained 

it only to find iruition snatched from him, He had 
barely time to spell one line in 'the book of wisdom, before, 
like the wizard's volume in romancse, it was hopelessly 
dosed against him for over. ^ Any liuman being ia sM-t 
oat by loss of sight from accustomed pleasures, the schok.' 
is shut out from knowledge. Shut (sut at forty-three, 
■".vhen hia great work was not even begun ! He consoles 
MmseK rn'th the fancy that in his pamphlet, the .Dcfms-h, 
he had. done a gi-eafe work {quanta mmsima qziivi) for Mg 
eomtiy. TMs poor delosioa helped him douMlosn fo 



PFppDiJ; Ms ealaaniiy, fie could aot foresaw". ih’-A, In 
Isss tliaa ten years, the great work would hs tota-Uj amd* 

' liMated, Ms pamphlet wotild ha merged in the ohsoleta - 
laaas of civil 'war tracts, aad the Defensw, on which he 
iiad 83ipended his last year of eyesight, only mentioned 
because it had been written h]/' the author of Faradm 
Lod. 

The iiatiu’e of Milton’s disease is not ascertaisaMo: from 
the account he has giv'en - of it; : la the- 'weE-kEOWii passage 
of Famdiss Lost, m, 25, he •hesitates -hetwcgs aaiaOTosIs 
(drop serene) and cataract (snffusiGn)' 

Eo tMok a crop asraa© liath queaeli’cl their orbs, 

Cfc clia BuSuaioa voiPd. 

A Eiodicsl &iead refcmd to by Professor ikKred Stem,- 
tells him. that .some of the syraptoms axe more like 
glaucom.a. Milton himself haa kit such an account as a 
paiient Ignorant of the ana'toiny of 'clie orgasi could gi-ve. 
It throY/s no light on the nature of the makdy^ But it is 
characteristic of Milton that even hia afiiiction does not 
destroy bis solicitude about Ms personal appearance. The 
taunts of Ms enemies about '* the lack-lustra eye, guttering 
with prevalent rheix'ra ” did not pass uufelt. In hi.s Semnd- 
Defence Milton, informs the -world that his eyes “ are, ex- 
teraRliy u-oinjured. They sMuo t,7ith an -ondouded iighk 
iust liira the eyes of on© whoso vision -is peniect. This u 
tlie only point in which I am, against ray will, a hypo- 
crite. The 'vmcli.eat>ion. appears again in Sonnet ' xiXv 
“ Thee© eyes, tllough clear To outward. vie'W of ulemish or 
of spot/' .In later years, when the exortliiim oi' Book ii.i. cb. 

■ Paradm Lost w.as composed, in the pathetic story of his 
hlEdsacs, this little touch, of vanity has disappeared, 
^compatible with, the aolemn dignity of the 
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■ FOE- HIKSELF. ' 

Civil liistory is largely a history of v/ars becv'eau states, 
aud literary history is no less the rec,oril of quarrels in 
print hetwoen jealous authors. Poets and artists, more 
susceptible than practical men, seam to live a life of por- 
patusl TPT£Migla. The history of those potty feuds is not 
healthy intoilectual food, it is at best suuusing sea.iulal. 
But these quarrels of authors do not degrafie iho authors 
iiTs our "eyes,'-) they only show them to be, vrhat wo 
kusw, as vain, irritable, arid oxunionativo as other meu. 
Ben Jonson, .Dryden, Pope, Voltaii'e, Eoussoau, belabour 
their enemies, and ive sea nothing incongruous iii their 
d.oing so, (It is not so M'’hen the awful majesty of Miltoi?. 
descends from the empyrean throne of contemplation to 
■nse the language of the gutter or the fish-market. Tbs 
bjtlios uri.thinkabie.__) The universal inteJlcet of lkco.^s. 
binank to 'the j'>altry pursuit of place. Thrs disproporltor, 
he-tiveo’a the iateil-actual capaeioocneRS and tluj moral idin 
upon the sense ol fitness, and the name oi' Ikmoii, 
meanest,'* has passed info a proverb. MOioidf* ibli 
,!.s far worse. It k not here a union of gr?.ap of vv'.vJ w ft); au 
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IgttCf ola amljition, bat tlie plimge of tbe moJT.l nature itself 
ftotn ib:6 higlieRt keights to that despieabla tegios of 
* velgar r-carrilitj? and libel, wiuch is belo'-*/ tlie level of 
avarago gentility and education. The name o.? '2iiitort i,s a 
iynosym for sublimity. He has endo^yed our langiiags 
ivith the loftiest aiid noblest poetry it possesses, and the 
■:;ame raa^i 3 ;? fi>un,il employing speech for the most unworthy 
p^ii'pose to wMoh it can be put, that of defiujiing and 
viiifyijig ii perso'aal enemj'’, and an e-nomy ro mean that 
barely to .bays been mentioned by Milton had been an 
honour to hituy In Balmasius, Milton b.ad at least been 
nieasTuiiig ]ns Latin against the Latiji of the first classicist 
of the age. In Alenandor 'Morus*: he wreaked august 
periods of Eoraan eloquence upon a vagfabond preacher, of 
chance fortunes and tarnished reputation^ a (jrmailm 
e-siirie%% "y/ho (appeared against idilton by ibs turn of 
accidents, and not as tha reprosentativo of the opposite 
principle. In crushing Morus, MiUf>a, could not b&guilo 
himself with tha idc;i that he was serving a cause. / 
la lGi>2 our country began to reap the fruits of the 
costly i-fioTt?, it had made to obtain good govomnaent.. A 
ceutiTa authority was at last established, stronger than 
any which had existed since Elisabeth, ansi one which 
extended over Beotland and Ireland, no legs tljan ova? 
England. The ecclesiastical and dynastic aims of tk 
Btuarfe monarchy had been replaced by a national policy, 
iawliichthe i’aterests of tb.o people of Great Britain sprung 
to tha first place. The imnrediate con.goqrieiice of this 
union of vigour and patriotism, in the govoruriicnt, was tlav 
gelf-assertioii of England as a eommereial, and therefors 
as a navii'l power. This a%?akened spirit of eonsdous 
Btrongth meant war with the Butch, who while ? 

pntiiUiag eeok-siastical ends, had poesesaad ifcoraF£l'''i;;; 
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of the trade of tb.a eWorld. -'Wai- aceoi-dinglj teoke out 
early in 1652. Even before’ it came to real fighting, the 
Yvar of pampMets had recommenced. The prohihitic-n o', 
Salraasiri.'s’ Defcnsio regia anmiUe-d iteelf as a maliter oi 
conT ,-:,05 and SalmaHins was free to prepare a aecoud 
Defemio in answer to Milton. Eor the niof.it rulncralfie 
point of the neiv English Conimoxiwoalth, v/as tliroiigh. the 
edium excited on the continent against regicide. And 
the quarter from which the monarchical pamphlets ivere 
hurled against the English repnhlie, .was the press xrl the 
republic of the tTnited Provinces, the eomitiy ’ndiiel) h;i4 
set the first example of successful rebellion agdinst its lav; 
fill prince. 

Before Salmasius’ reply was ready, there was launched 
from, the Hague, in March, 1662, a viralent royalist 
piece in Latin, under the title of sanguinis elmnor 
ad mlum (Cry of the King’s blood to Heaven agai.nst the 
English parricides). Its 160 pages, contained the usual 
royalist invective in a rather common style of hyperbolical 
declamation, such as that “in comparison of the execution 
of Charles I., the guilt of the Jews in cruciryiug Clviist 
■was as nothing.” Exaggerated praises of Salmasius wore 
followed by seurrOous and rabid abuse of Milton. In. the 
style of the most shameless Jesuit lampoon, the Amphu 
tlieairum or the Sealiger hypoboUmceus, and 'witli Jesuit 
tactics, every odiou.s crime is imputed to tlie olyect ol 
the satire, without regard to truth or probability. .Exiios 
are proverbially credulous, and it is likely enough t'hsvt 
the gossip of the .English refugee.^ at tiio lljiguo was much 
employed in improving or inventing stories about 
man, -who had drared to answer the royalist chauipioii 
Latin os good as his own. Salmasius in his had 

employed these storiesj.distortiug the events of Milton's 
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Iif«3 h disamdit Mm. . But for the. author of the €‘h',m? 
thf-ii's was BO sucli excuse, for the book was compossd in 
EaglaucI, by an author living in Oxford and London, i'?iio 
evei'j opportunity for mforming Mmsolf aceui’ais.ly 
r-.f ihe facts about Milton’s life and convoK:atio.n., Ho 
chose rather to heap up at random the traditional voeabu- 
liiry of defamation, which the Catholic theologians had 
oinployed hjr soine generations past, as the.ii‘ host weapou 
against their adversaries. In these mfenious prod.uetions, 
hatched by celihate peda-nts in the foul atniosphero of the 
Jesuit colleges, the gamut of .charges always ranges ixom 
bad grammar to unnatimal enme. The only circumstance 
which eaa he alleged in mitigation of the excesses of the 
i?eyh danr-uiuis clmmr is that Milton had provoked tho 
oXLtall by his own .violenco. He who throws dirt must 
expect that dirt will he thrown back at him, and when it 
comes to mud-throwing, the blackguard has, as it is right 
that he should have, the best of it. , 

The author of the Glamor was Peter Du Moulin, a bos 
of the celebrated French Calvinist preacher of the Hama 
name. The jtuthor not daring to entrust, his pamphlet to 
an English press, had sent it over to Holland, vdiero it 
was printed under the supervision of Alexander Meirus. 
Tl.ua 'Morns (.Mom or Moif) was of Scottish parentage, bT.it 
bovii (IGIO) at Castres, where his.- father was principal of 
t.ho Protestant college. 'Morus fitted tho Glamor with o- 
preface, in. which Milton -was further reviled,'. aad atjdcd a 
“ Tnoiistiuni hprrsndum, infome, ingens. ciii .lumen 
sd.em.'fctiiri.” The secret of the authorship . was strictly 
kept, and Moras haviog besn. known to-be concerned ia 
the publication, -was aooh transformed in public belief into 
th«: author.' So it was reported to Milton, and so Milton 
lieliavefL He nursed his wrath,-' a-nd .took two yeors tf; 
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laedlfcats tis Mo-w, He eaijsed inquiries to liG made inf* 
Moras’s antscedenta^ It liappened that Moriis’s conduct 
had bec-n 'vv anting iu discretion, especialiy m his rolatlons 
■vTir.h woTiiCii Ho had heen equally linj>riKlent in hk 
atteraiioes on some of the certainties of Calvinistic divhiil'y, 
-it irafj easy to collect any amount of oTidence under ’both 
these heads. The system of kirk discipline ofiered a 
ready-made machinery . of espionage and delation. Tlis 
standing jest of the fifteenth century on the governank- ” 
of the cure replaced, in Calvinistic countries, by the 
anxiety of every minister td detect Ms brother minister In 
any mtiinaey upon wMch a scandalous construction could 
-bs put. 

Moras endeavoured, through every channel at his com- 
saand, to convince Milton that he was not, the author of 
the Clamor. He could have saved himself by revealing 
the real author, who was lurking all the while close to 
Milton’s elbow, and vriioso safety dei^ended on Moras' 
-i’ilence. This high-minded respect for another’s secret is 
more to Monis’ honour, than any of the potty gossip about 
him is to his discredit. He had nothing to oifor, there- 
fore, but negative assuranceg, and mere denial weighed 
nothing with Milton, who wfm fully convinced that Morus 
lied from terror. Milton’s Defenmc Becunda camn out in 
■?,T.ay, 1654, In this piece (wMtten in Latin) Moras i? 
v'oroughout assumed to be the author of the Glamor^ ami 
as such is pursued through many pages in a strain of 
Invective, in which, banter is mingled with ferocity. The 
Ha;;U6 tittle-tattle about Morus’s love-affaivs is sat forth 
in the pomp of Milton’s loftiest Latin. Sonorous periods 
could, hardly be M.ore disproportioned to tbeir materi?.*. 
conte,ui To have kisaad a girl is painted as the 'blaeh;eai 
of criia«s. The subluae md the ridieulous r-"-, 
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blocd^d vrltlioxil:; the atep hetwesa. MSton deseeuds m&n 
■to abase the publisher, ¥lac, who had ©llieially sigaed his 
nraue to hturus's preface. The mixture of feiiaticjjj. cuoler- 
aud grotesque ^oeularitj, in which ho roils fo'i'th. his 
eh.'U’gos of Ineontiuanco againsi; Moras, and of petty 
knavery agai'iist Ylac, is only saved from being uuseeialy 
by betog ridiculous. The comedy is complate when we 
ceiiiember that Moras had not wrILton the Qkmiur, nor 
Ylac the proiace. Miltorfs rage blinded him j ho is mad 
Aja:^: eastigatiiig innocent sheep instead of Aoh^ane, 

The Latin pamphlets are indispensable to a knowledge 
Cff Milton’s disposition. We see in them his gra/nd dis- 
dain of Ms opponents, reproducing the concentrated in- 
tellectual sooiii of the Latin Persius ; hia certainty of the 
absolute justice of Ms own cause, and tha purity of his own 
■motives. This lofty cast of thought ia combined with an 
©agarness to answer the meanest taimts. The intense sub- 
■iaotivity of tha poet breaks out in these paragraphs, and 
while ha should ba stating the ca-se of the rapublie, he holds 
Europe .listaning to an account of himself, his accomplish- 
ments. his studies and travels, his statoro, the colour of hia 
ejeg, his skill in fencing, &c. These egoistic utterances 
must have seemed to Milton’s con tempoiaries to be intiu- 
rivo and iri'iflBvaii.t vanity. Paradise Lost v;-a3 nut as jet, 
;yid to the Cotiacil of State Milton was, vnhat he wus 
to 'Wliiteiocke, “'a blind man v/ho wrote Latin."' Put 
these paragraphs, 'hi which he tallts of himseK, are to m-; 
the Giiljr living fragments out of many hundred ■woiiliie.--.^ 
pages. ' . . 

To the Defmm Secur.da thmQ was of course a reply 
by Morns. It was entitled. Pides Publica, beea'Qse it 
vr&z largely composed of testimonials to shameter. : Whea 
OMO priest cliargea imothcr with imehaBtity, the world 
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iookfj 011 Slid lauglig. But it is no laugliiBg aiPiicoi' tc 
ilie dcleiidaut ia sueh an action. Ha can always bring 
'„xur.lpatOiy o’^idouee, and in spite ot‘ any evidence lie k". 
always bsUeved to be guilty. Tke 6%et of Milton’s 
furious (ienunciatioii of Moras bad been to damag's iiis 
credit in religious circleSj and to make mothers of 
sby of allowing him to visit at their bouses, 

Miltoa might have been content with a victory Vt’hich, 
as Gibbon said of his own, ^‘over gucli an aniag-onist 
was a suiB.cicnt humiliation.” Milton’s magiiaiiiniity was 
no match for his imtation. He published a rejoinder, 
to Monis’s Fides Publiea, reiterating his belief tiiai ]ii.or<ie 
was author of tha Clamaf, hub thal it 'was no niattar 
whether he was or noty since by publishing the book, 
and famishing it w^ith a recommendatory preface^, be hasi 
made it Ms own. The charges against Morns’ character 
he reiterated, and strengthened by new “facts,” which 
Motus’s eneniies had hastened to contribute to the budget 
of calumny. These imputations on character, mixed with 
insiniiationa of unortliodoxy, such ns are ever rife in 
clerical controversy, Milton invests with the moral indig- 
nation of a prophet denouncing the eneniies of Jehovah. 
He expends a wealth of vituperative Latin which maJces 
us tremble, till wu remember that it ia put in motion to 
crush an ingeci. 

This Fro so de/ensio (Defence for himself), appearctl in 
August, 1655,, Moras met it by a supploraontary Fidois 
rahiica^ and Ivliiton, resolved to have the last word, met 
him by a Supphnieiit to ihe DefencsF The reader ^n.]] nt 
g!:id to hear that this is the end of the Morus controversy. 
We leave Milton’s victim buried under the ■mountains of 
opprobrious Latin here heaped upon him-— this “circuin- 
forancuy pharmaeopola, vanissimus circii:Iiit,<u, propudi- 
iim hocimis at progtibulum,” ■ ‘ 
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Ik'mi SSOBETARYSHIP COMES TO AN ENB— : 

FEIBNUS, 

It Is so part of Milton’s biograpliy to relate the course oi 
puhlic evente in tlieae luomentous years, merely hecause 
as Latin secretary he formuhteci the despatches of the 
Protector or of his Council, and because these Latin 
letters are incorporated in Milton’s works. On the 
course of affairs Milton’s voice had no influence, as he 
had no part in their transaction. Milton was the last 
man of whom a practical politician would have sought 
advice. He knew nothing of the temper of the nation, 
ami treated all that opposed his own view with supreme 
disdain. On the other hand, idealist though he was, he 
does not move in the sphere of speculative politics, or 
count among those philosophic names, a few in each 
century, who have influenced, not action hut thought. 
A;;cording]y bis opinions have for us a pmely personal 
iiiterest. Tiu^y are part of the character of the poet 
iiiitifu, and do not belong to either vrorld, of action or 
of mind. 

The co'iure of hm political convictions np to 1654 lias 
been traced in our narrative thus fax. Kk DTeeding at 
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lioine, at scliool, at e-oUegs, was that of s Member of tla-s 
E':'.tablis]ied Ohiifchj hut of tho Puritan and CrdvinistiCj 
not oi tlio Landiau and Anainian, party -witiiin its paJu., 
By 1641j we iind that Ms ' Pmitanisin has developed 
into Prs'.s'hyteriatiism ; he desireSj not to destroy tho 
Ciinrch; i>u!i to rcforni it hy abolishing govca’imient by 
bishops, and substituting the Scotch or Genevan disci- 
pline. PkHien he wrote his Reason of Church Govern- 
ment (1643), he ia stiU a royalist; not in the eavaliei 
sense of a person attached to the reigning soveroig.n, or 
the Stuart fainilyj but still retaining the beliei of Ms 
age that monarchy in the; abstract had somewhat of divine 
sanction; Before 1649, the divine right of monarchy, 
and the claim of Presbytery to he scriptural, have yielded 
in his mind to a wider conception of the rights of the man 
and the Christian. To use the parly names of the time, 
Mdton the Presbyterian has expanded into Milton the 
Independent. There is to he no Sinte Church, and in- 
stead bf a monarchy there is to Be a • commonwealth. 
Very soon the situation developes tho important question 
how this commonwealth shall be administered — whether 
bj a representative assejnhly, or by a picked council, or 
a single governor. . This question w.as put to a tard. in the 
Parliament of 1654. The esperiinent of a representative 
assembly, begun in September 1664, broke duvfn in 
January 1655. Bc-fore it was tried we hnd Milton m bis 
Bscond Defence, in May 1654, recommending (.Iromweli to 
govern not by a Parliament, but by a council of officym : 
i., 0 . he is a commonwealth’s man. .Arrived'ht this point, 
would i'liltoa take ,his stand upon doctrinaha rcpul;- 
licankLU, and lose sight of' liberty in the attempt to 
srtHue equal iry, aa his irionds Vane, Overton, ib.Bsiuu', 
would have done I Or would his idealist exaltatiiin sweep 
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hisa on into soina one oftlie enirent fanaticisms, 

B’iitii I^Lonarany, or Muggletonmn '? Unpractioai a.-; bt 
T.TvS, Le v,'as close enough to State afiaiis ae Latin Seore 
uny, to Gfio that personal goveriunent by the Protecto:.’ 
vvas, at the moment, the only solutiois.. If the liber tie; 
that iiad been conquered by the sword were to 'be main 
tallied, between, levelling chaos on the one Imnd, and 
i'-oyalist rGactio.ri, on tha oilier, it was the .P.i’otectoi' alono 
to who/i! those who prized liberty above party names 
could looli. Aecordingiy Milton may bs regardea ivorn 
tlio year 1654 omvards as an Oliyorifm, •Llioug'h with 
particular reaervatiouK, He saw-^-it ‘‘vas impcssible for 
a man in liis situation not to see — the unavoidabie 
necessity which forced Giom-well, at this moment, to 
undertake, to govern without a representative assembly. 
The politica.1 necessity of the situation was absolute, and 
aE reasonable men who were embarked in the cause Mr 
h to be so. 

:1 Tlirough all the.?8 stages Milton passed in the space of 
twenty years — Church-Puritan, Presbyteiian, Eoyaliai, 
Independent, Coiuraonwealth's man, Oiiverian. ' These 
political phases wore not the acquieseonco of a piaeoinan, 
or riKlilibi'cui.lst, ia mutations for which he does not care ; 
oliE ioso wore they changes either of party or of opinion. 
IV jiatevcr he tlunight, Milton thought and felt iutensely, 
and n^xircsacd cmpliatically jp and even his enemies could 
not accuse him of a .shadov/ of inconsistency or wavering 
in 'hi:-; piiaciplcs. On the contrary, tenacity, or persisterLce 
of idea, .aiuovLutcd in him to a seiious defect of charas’tsi. 
A conviction once formed ■ dominated him, so that, as ia 
the controversy with Morus, he could not be peraaadri 
that he had made a mistake., | No inind, the history os 
wliicli W3 have its oTjportuaity of mthnately stuiiyisgs 
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eoukl I39 more of one piece and texture tiiaa was that oi 
Milton from joutli to ■ The names, wliiek wo aw 

GLlii’od to give to Ids snceesaive political siages, do nol; * 
indicate shades of colons adopted from the prevailing 
T,)olii,ical grcsivnd, but the geiniino devclojimeut o?' tlio 
p-abiic curiBoiousnCoS of ?rn;itaii England rejKad.cAl hi rr. 
individviah Milton moved forward, not hecanse Gromwell 
and the rest advanced, hut -with Cromwell and the rcntl: 
We may perhaps descri'be the motive forces aa a passjonaic 
attaeiunenfc to personal liberty, liberty of thought end 
action. This ideal force worldng in the niindr- of a few, 

“ those worthies which are the soul of that enier-price” 
(Tenure of Kings), had been the mainspring o£ the whole 
revolution. The Lovallers, Quakers, Fifth Monarchy men, 
and the "wilder Anabaptist sects, only show^ed the "work- 
ings of the same idea in men, whose intellecta had not 
been disciplined by education or experience, llie idea of 
liberty, formulated into a doctrine, and bowed down to as 
a holy creed, made some of its best disciples, such as 
Haii'ison. and Overton, useless at the irioot critical jiusc- 
tiire. The party of anti-Oliverian republicans, tho In- 
traasigentes, became one of the greatest diflicultios of tiic 
Goveriiraent. Milton, wdth his idealism, Ids thoroagh- 
nese, and obstinate persistence, was not nnliludy to h.ave 
ship wiecked upon the same rock. He was caved by hh 
constancy to tho principle of religious liberty, which 
found with the party that had destroyed tho Kinj- 
becanse lie "^vould not be ruled by a Parliament, wliile in 
I.C55 it supported the Protector in goveniing v/ithorrt 
Farlia.racnt. Bupreme authority in itself was !iot Croiii 
VvoUA aim j iio used it only to seciira the fuIfilnu-Tii 01 
those ideas of religious liberty,; civil order, and Protestant 
tv-cendancy in Ivoxope, which filled his wdioie soui. Toj 
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-illiltoijj to Cxomwellj forms, y*hetlier of woi-abip m 
l.^oraiaxawt,, were bat means to an end,.aiifl i^ere to ba 

* r.l ''’gC'i ■'alioneTor oxpedieBoy i!3.tgbt ieqim’e. 

.1055, tiioTi, Milton was an OliTerian, but witLi 
i::-;;rvation3» Tiie most important of these .reservatioiio 
i. >:gard,ed the xelatioa of the state to the ehuieb.' Grom- 
neror wholly dropped the scheme of a national 
church. It was, indeed, to he sis comprshensiYe as pos- 
mhle: Spiseopacy was pnlied down, Presbytery was not 
set up, but individual ministers might be Episcopalian or 
Presbytemn in sentiment, provided they satisfied a certain 
standard, intelligible enough to that generation, of “ god- 
liness.*’ H ere Milton seexuB to have remained throughout 
upon the old Independent platforaij he wOl not have 
the civil power step over its limits into the province of 
religion at all. Many matters, in which the old prolatic 
church had u.sm‘ped upon the domain of the state, should 
be replaced under the secular authority. Hat the sjsmtiial 
region was matter of conscience, and not of ssternal 
regulation. 

A fra’ther reservation which Milton would make related 
to endowments, or the maintenance of ministers. The 
Pfotsetorate, and the constitution of 1G57, maintained an 
established clergy in the enjoyment of tithes or other 
settled stipends. hTothing was more abhonwnfc toiliitoifa 
•sentiment tiian state payment in religious things. The ’ 
minister who receives such pay becomes a state pensioner, 

“ fi. hireling.” The law of tithes is a Jewish law”, repealed 
by the Gospel* under w'hieh the minister is only main- 
tainsd. by the fteewill offerings of the congregation to 
which he miniBters. This antipathy to hired preachers 
was on?, of Tvidtoa’s earliest convictions. It thrusl-a itself. 
SvVtlier 'liiri-'Ortunately, into Lyddm (1636), and reapp&irii 
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!?j sks BoTtiiat to Cromwell (Bonnet l)eforo ii‘; k 
dogmatical! j espomded ■ in tlie pampMet, Comuhraiiom 
touching meam io remove Hirelings out of the Olmreh 
(1869), iOf tlie two corraptioBa of tim cliurclb. bjr t!ia 
secular power, one by force, tke other by pay, Milton 
regards tlie last as the most daagsrons. Under force, 
ti'iougli no thaiik to ths forcers, ti-ae religion ofttimes beet 
thiiTCB and lloimshes j hut the comiption of teachers, 
most cominoaly the effect of hire, ia the weiy ban,e of 
truth in, them who are so corrupted.” hJor can wo tax 
this aTersioB, to a salaried ministry, with being a, mono- 
mania of sect. It is essentiaily mvolved in the conception 
, of religion an a spiritual state, a state of grace. A soul in 
this state can only he ministered to hy a brother in a like 
frame of mind. To assign a place with a salary, ia to offer 
a pscnniaiy inducement to sinmlat© this qualiffeation. 
This priuciple may he wrong, hut it is not unreasonable. 
It is the very principle on wliich the England of oux day 
has decided against the endorrment of ecionee. The 
endowment of the clrorch was to Milton the poison ol 
religion, and in so thinking he was but true to Ms eon« 
ceptioa of religion. Cromwell, whatever may have been 
his speculative opinions, decided, in favour o.f a state 
endowment, upon the reasons, or some of them, which 
iiavo moved modern statesmen to maintain clutrdi eata- 
blishmeals. ' ■ 

With w-hatover reservatioiis, Milton was an Oiivemi:'. 
iSuppoi’ting the Frotecior’s policy, he adniii^d. his conduct, 
and ,ha.s reeo.vdcu liis admhatioh in the memorable sonnet 
-Sii. How the- Protector thought of Milton, or -even 
that he Icnew hiiu at all, ..there remains no evids.ac8. 
Ifapoieon said of Corneille that, if he had lived in Mi: 
day, fee Tf/ould have made; , him Ids &8t iniidstiu;. 



Milton’s Mess 'sere not snck as eonld Ijavs Talncj in ik-: 
eves of £», practical statesman. Yet Croimt^reE wa?3 not 
always taking advice, or dlscussmg 'biismess. He, wlio 
could take a liking for tlie gemiiue mwsrdness o£ tlie 
enthusiast George Fox, might have been expected to 
^ippreciafce equal nnworldlin^s, joined with cuiture tvid 
reading,, in Milton. K^” says Heal, there was a man 
in, England who excelled in any faculty or seienea, the 
.'Protector wotzld find him out and revrard him,” But the 
excslleuce -^’.-hich the Protector prkad was aptness for 
pxihlie, employment, and this was the very aiialifcy in 
vfbicb Milton was deficient. 

Ths; poverty of hlilton’a Gtafce letters has been 
remarked. 'Whenever weighty negotiations are going on, 
other pens tlian Ms are erajfioyed. Wo may ascribe this 
to his blmdnesa. hlilton could only dictate, and there- 
fore everything Qatri.i3ted to him must pass through an 
amanuensis, who might hlab.b One exception to th-a 
commoaplaea cbrracter of the ^tate papers there Is. The 
ni-oacacre of the Yatidoia by their own sovereign, Charles 
limanuel II., Duke of Savoy, excited a thnii of horror in 
Siigland greater than the mas.sacres of ^Se^o or of Batak 
roused in our tim. 0 . For in Savoy it was not huma-riity 
only that was outraged, it was a deb'horats assauit of the 
.Papa.S liiilf of Europe upon an outpost of the Protaatiijh'. 
cause. 

One effect of the Puntaii revolution had been, to 
alter entii’eiy the foreign policy of Engknd. By aatui'e, 
bj goojpnpliicaf positionj by commercial cceupatiorif.. 
and the free spirit of the .natives, these islands wero 
astkeii out to be menibors of the , northern confederacy' 
«:? progressive and .emancipated Europe.- Tlie foreig® 
xoille? of Ebsabath .h{>d been rfeady adhesion to thi'- 
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x’ritL. semi-catlioliciam at home, had leaned ■with all tlis 
weight of the crown and of goYernment towards catholic 
coimaidons. The country had always oii’erod a Yain re» 
sistance ; the Parliament of 1621 had been diainissod .for 
rdvising James to join the continental protesLaiits age, in, ''-t 
Spain. It was certain; tlierefoM, that when the govern- 
rae-nt became Puritan, . its foreign p>olicy if onld a, gain 
bsGome that of .Elisabeth, This mnst hayo been ilio case 
even if Cromwell had not been there. Me aav/ not only 
that England must be a partner in the general protestant 
interest, biit that it fell to England to males tim com- 
bination and to lead it. He acted in this with bis nsnai 
decision. lie placed England in her natural antagonism 
to Spain, ; lie made peace vrith the Dutch ^ he courted 
the friendship of the Swiss Canton,?., and tlie alliance of 
the Seandmavian' and German Princes j and to France, 
which had a divided interest, he made advantageous 
offers provided the Cardinal 'would disconnect himself 
from the nltxaino'ntane party. 

It was in .April 1655, that the "V’andois atrocities 
suddenly added the impulse of religious sympjathy to the 
permanent gi’avitation of the political forces. In all 
catholic countries tho Jesuits had by this time made 
theinselves masters of the co'un.cils of the princes. The 
.ciia of Jesuit policy in the seventeenth century was nothing 
less tha.u the (3ntire ex'birpation of protestaritisrn ;ind pro- 
testaats in the countrios v/hich they ruled. Tho in» 
habitants of certain Piedmontese valleys had held froai 
tiaie immemorial^ and long ' before Lutber, tenets and 
forms of worship very like those to which tho Geriuai?. 
reformers had sought to bring back the church. The 
Faudois were wretchedly poor, and had been inccBsantly 
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iJie csbjects of awreggioa aad pereostitioa.' la sTaiiitr-vy 
1655^ a sarldoa detemination -was takea hj the Tiiris 
% 0 V 6 J.‘HDaeat to make them conform to the cathoJic re- 
ligion. by force. ^Tha T^liole of the iuliahitants of three 
'^alleys were, ordered to quit the country witiitn three 
days, under pain of death and confiscation of gooils, nnles.s 
they would become, or xiadertake to 'beco.me, f5atho.lie. 
They sent their humble remohstmnees to the court of 
'rurhi against this edict. The remonstrances v/erii di,''-!- 
regarded, and military esecuLion was ordered. On. .ipril 
17, 1655, the soldiers, recruits from, all eomitdcs-~tho 
Irhh are specially mentioned— were let loose upon the 
unarmed populatio.Ti. Murder and rajje and burning 
are the ordinary incidents of military esecutior.. These 
were not enough to satisfy the ferocity of the , catholic 
soldiery, who revelled for niany days In the inilietioji oi 
a.ll that b.ratal lust or savage cruelty can suggest to men. 

It, w'aa nea'% a month before the news .reached .Eng- 
land. A cry of horror went through' the country, and 
Cromwell said, it came “as near Ms heart aa if his own 
n, 0 arest and dearest had been concerned.'*’ A clay of Im- 
toiliation was appointed, large collecti'.ms were raade for 
the Bufferen;!, told a special envoy v/as dcspatoluul to rce- 
monst-iat© iritlv the Duke of Savoy. Cardiaal M.azar5.n, 
however, seeing the importance v/hicli the . .Lord Protectox 
T/oulti .acquire by taking the ktyi on this occasion, stepped 
in, and palehed up a hc.sty tUTaugemojii:, the treaty of 
i-igo-orol, ])y which sosne sort of ialiacions protection u-as 
osivutilshy ,;--euro^ to the survivo.va of the massacre. 

A'll the despatches in this business were composed by 
Milton. But he only ibimd the vrords ; especially in tko 
letter to the .Duke of Savoy, the tone of vfMeh ia Euiefe 
V’OTCs raodoTato than, we should have expected, consider- 
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bg that Bialie r/as m the Mediterraneaiij and u&niai 01 
the coasts of the Buke’s dominions. It is impossihk to 
e'csraet fy om these lettejs ' any ekaiucteiistici kait, iiDlBSsf 
h is from the speech which the enToj’, Moi'land, was in- 
.?t.ru.cted to deliver at Tnrin, in v/hich U is said tliot a,l! 
the hleros of ail ages bad rioYcr coiiti;ivc<l iohninaTutit-i 
ao atrocioufij as what had talioii place in ilio 'ihaudoi'j 
valleys. Thiis restricted. i-H his ofncial connntxnicai.ioi}i;i_ 
I^Iiltoa gave vent to Mb personal feelings o.n the occasion 
in the -syell-knowa sonnet (xviii.) “ Avenge. 0 Lord, tlij 
slaughtered sainte, v/hose hones Lie scattered on the Aipi.ns 
mountains cold.'* 

It has been already said that there remains no trace ol 
any paxaonal interconrse between Milton and Cromwell, 
He seems to have remained equally xuiknown to, or ixii- 
regarded hy, the other leading men in the Government or 
the Comi,cil, It is vain to conjecture the cause of tiii:? 
general neglect. Soma have found it in the coldnes.- 
with which Milton regarded, parts at least of, the policy 
of the Protectorate, Others refer it to the haughty nature 
of the man, who ■udil neither ask a favour, nor make the 
first advances towards intimacy. This last .supposition ir~ 
nearer the truth than the forinor. An expression he useK 
in a private latter may he cited in its support. Writinf' 
to Peter Eeimbach in 1667, to excuse himself from givrnj'j 
him a reconniienda,t.ion to the English urahassador ?a 
Holiand, he says ; ‘‘ I am sorry that I am siot .able to do 
tMs| I have very little acquaintance with those in power, 
hsasaiuch as I keep very much to my ovni house, iuif; 
prefer to do so.” )Somefchhig may also be sot dow.a to 
the chiirac^.er of the Puritan leaders, alien to all pootvy., 
•xrtd knowing no books but the Bible. 

■ Ths ?a£nl{»l bcMion in. 'iM-ch the great po«t liv'-d hw 
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■ ^ , f of Ms Mograpliy. B 'vras ^j»tt 

ai'tar tlia SastomMoa tiia'6 lie appears loaeiy aat,.; 
fiisad?e3S| it was biucIi the same diHiag tlio p:i’evious 
pariod of tlie Parliament and the Protectorate, idnst at 
one timoj ahont 1641, we hear feom ora best' atitliority, 
PJiiilipSj, of his cnlti?atin.g the society of men of Ms own 
age, and keeping & gawdy-day,” but- this only once in 
'three weeks or a month,- with ** two- gentlemen of GlrnyVi 
Iim.” He had, therefore, knowE -what it w'as to hs' 
soeia’ole. But the ps-enveral tenour of Ms life was oth.er ; 
'proud, -raserwecl, self-coataiaed, repellent | brooding owes 
bis own. ideas, not easily admitting ' into liia mind the; 
ideas of others. ft b indeed an erroneons estimate of ' 
Mil'toa to attribute to Mm a hard or austere nature. Ee 
bad all the quick sensibility which belongs to the poetic 
tamperament, and longed to be loved, that h© might love 
again. But he had to pay the penalty of all who believe 
la their owm ideas, in, that their ideas coaie between' 
them and the persons that approach them, and constitute . 
a m.’aut;il baniei- which Cioi only bo broken dovfa by 
syinpathy. And sympathy. for ideas is hard to find, just 
iis pTopoi'tion 03 those ideas a.ro profouud, far-ivyehiiig, 
lhs:i frirlL of long study and medilution, ileiioc it wa.K 
tbr-d bliltop did not associate readily with Ms eontem" 
jKuvrios, but was affable and instmosive la coaversatior 
!,vith. young persons, and those ivho would approach bixe ; 
in ‘(.h'' aitiindo of disciplas. '■ His da'ughter Deborah, who 
‘iould so ilLtlo about , him, remembered that he war 
>?»diguiful compraiy, the' life of a circle, and -that ba vra.-^ 
o, tbroiigh a ilow of subjecte, .and aa imaffeeted abserfnl- 
5, i.rsi fs.Eid civility. I would mtorpTot i-liis testisaony, ibe 
•lUtlitfiitir.iiy of which is iadisputable, o'.f Ms doiueanoin" 
uir.' Uie young, and thos© who wore modest ono'oyb I-;. 
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¥/ait 'apon Ms iittaranees. His isoMloa kot^ tfif t « >'> .j 

and from tliose %?lio offered reciiataasej T/as the of-tv j.a,* 
coBBeqneae© of liis force of eliaraeter,- and the mor-iri 
tenacity wMoli eadured no eiics’oaclimejaii on tlie iiaiiow' | 
gclxeme of tkongMj oyer wMoh ifc was incaseantiy brood- I 
ing. 

Tboughj as Jobasoa says, literature vr&B inimease/' ; 
there was b.o Mimanity in it | it was fitted immorahly ^ 
Into a scholastic femo^work. ■ ■. Henca it was xi.o bonciof 
sympathy 'between, him and other ■ men, ‘Wa .find him m 
no intimate relation 'with any of tlao eontemposaxy :men oi ■ 
■ learning, poets, or idte. . . From such of them aa \Tex6 of 
the cavaJ-ier party he was estranged by polities. That ' 
it was Milton’s interposition which saved .'DaTen.anfs 
life in 1661, even were the story better sutho-nticatet.! 
than it is, is not an evidence of Intimacy. -She three 
men most eminent for learning (in the nsiially 'receiYed 
sense of the word) in England at that day were Selden 
(d. 1064), Gataker (d. 1654), and .A.reh1.>iakop Usher 
(d. 1666), aE of' whom were to be found in London. 
With none of the three is there any traoe of Milton ever 
hamg had intercourse. • 

*It is probable, but not certain, that it was at M’-Otoa's,, 
intercession that the Council proposed to subsidise Brian's; 
Walton in his great entei’pri8O—4h0 Polyglofct 
This,' the .noblest monument of the learning of the Anglican 
Church, was projected.- and nseeuted by tlia sEea-cad 
clergy. Eiftasn years of . spoliation and huimliation. tliujs 
bore richer fruit of learning than the '’two eeutaricvj of 
wealth and honour which have since ej:ip.sod. .4 k Ihhui 
Walton, had, at one time, been curate of 4nhaliovv;=, 
Bread , Street, Milton .may have .kn,ov/n Idm, a.nd, ii. hc.,fj 
been Laferred that by Twells’ expression — ‘‘’(’he OoiuicLi of 
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■/■'fft--!, iQfo'Q xTlioija smTi-e^ haying relidior. to sroa^.^!; 
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' OTt-ii Joba Hal63j CTid'srorthj WiikkomB^ M:'(;1ioic,; 

Borjiardj Meric. Casan.boBp nor tfitli any of i,he tucu o« 
Iette3\‘5 who were cliiixelimon, do wa find Miltoa in cor/s- 
a|:)oiid 0 a 0 e,^| Tlia interest of religion' was inora pov.'ciihl 
t-li.aa, the interast of knowledge j and the author of E/kfMo- 
klasief, must have bean .held, in special ghhowancc bj- Iho 
loyal, clergy. The geirarai- sentiment. of tliia liarly ip ax- 
pressecl in Hackot’s tiradoj for wMch the rcaclor ia rftlbrivtf 

■ t«o Ms Life of .ilrehMshop Williams. 

.'..From Preisbyterians. such aa- Theopliilng Gale or Baxter, 
.itfilton was equally separated by party. Of Blibbss, 
.IVfilton's -widow told Anbiey ‘'that, '.he was not of Ms 
acqnaititancs ; that lier liuaband did not like him. at all, 
b,nti would aeknovdodge him to be a man of groa-i pjrtis.” 

I'.Orring to these cMcuiiistancoSj the circle of MilkuA? 
infeiniatss contains feTr, nnd those raidistingaMied iiamea. 
One exception there was. I.n .^indrew Marvel ILO-ton 
found one congeaM spirit, incorruptible amid powarfy, 
unbowed by defeat. Marrel was twelve years . Milton’s 
fu'iiior, and. a Cambridge man (Trinitrr), like .Msisslff :' .He 
Ii;id iiixd Licttcr tvainixig still, havs.ag hoeti for t’v/o yeare- 
a, II imnata of ITmiappleton, in the capacity of instructor ■ 
to kiary, only daughter of the great Lord Fairfax. - la 
165?,, Milton had recommended Marvel for the appoint- 
mciit of assifitaut -ueeretary to himself, now thal; iis w'as 
pasiLdly ibbiiMcd by Ms blindness. Tha recomniouclatiori 
v/a3 not; wiicsiu*! at- the timo, another man. Philip .Mea- 
dovYSj obtaJjjiag the post. It -was not till 165T, w-’heii 
Lleado'.rs was sent on- a mhisio,n -to Denmark, that .Abrrvsi 
bficaifte Milton's eolleagae. Re rxmiaixicd attachcil to LI:,.: 
't'j rf-Hu Lnth Tt ■‘were to ha wished that ho had left 
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» f s . :^^HK'3 c»! liiS '^atoi'souxse witli tliQ post in liis iatsy 
?jODa9 autlieatie notice of Hia ia Ms' prose latters; 
rnstesd of a copj of verses, wMch attastj at least, liis 
f j-'-s.tif.iiato udmiratioa for'Miitoifs gceat epic, tliongh 
aifi a poor specimea of Ms owa poetical eiiosts., 

Of Tvh;>c]ii)ioiit Heetlliaia, and Sanuiei Hartlil} montioH 
aas lH)3a nii-eady made. During the eight years of liis 
soJoiH-ii in ike ho'use in Petty France, lie. was. frcqnontlj 
vi.sitsii by pessosis of cjuality/’ says PHllips. Tiio only 
aam<3 lie gives k L-ady Eanelagh. TMs kdy, by birbli a 
Boyle, sister of Eobei-t Boyle, had placed first her nsphaw, 
■and then her sob, imder Milton’s tnition. ;• Of an excel- 
lent Tiadeiataiidiiig, and lihemlly enltivated, she sought 
Milton’s society, : and as he conld not go to visit her, 
she went to Mm. There are no letters of Milton addressed 
to' laai'j, but ha mentions her once as “ a most snpoiior 
womaiij” and v/hen, in 1666, she left London for Ii'eiand, 
lie “grieves :lbs the los.s of the one acq-aaintance which 
v/s.s worth to him all the rest.” These iiame.s, with iimt 
of Dr. F'aget, exhaust the scanty list of Milton’s intlnicites 
during this p.eriod. 

M To these older friends, however, must be added hia 
former pupils,- now become men, but remainmg over 
attached to their old tutor, seeing him often when in 
Y.ortcion, and when abseiit corrrapondiag with hiir;.. With 
them he was “affable and-instraetive in coxiversatioii.” ■ 
ilisiiry Lawrence, son of the President of Oii verb Council; 
and Cyriue Skumer, . grandson of Chief J'listice Coko, v/ere 
soeciai ikvouiitos. , With these he would sometimes ^'‘ bj 
th,e fire help waste' a sullosi day/’ and it was these two 
who called forth from Mm the only uttemneos of iMa 
tim© wMch are not solemn, seiiouSj or sad^ Bomiefc x.vi 
« a poetie-ai invitation to Hemy Lawrence, “ of virluoTiB 
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i'aliliei* \'friuotis son/’ to a ‘■'noat ropas?/’ not T,nthotii; trlttr 
and songj to ciiees the winter season. |Besicbs tmm 
’i/iose jj.araes are familiar to ns through Ihs Sojniots, tljara 
was Lady Eanelagh’s son., Eiciioxd JoneSj rdio woo t, ia 
16665 to Oxford, attended hy bis tiitoi tlio ihirtu 1 
Heinrich Oldenburg. We have - two letters (Latin) 
addressed to Jones at Oxford, which are eiiriotis as sliow- 
iiig that Miltos.. was as. dissatisfied with that tmi'vei'sitij. 
aTSii after the reform, with OliYsr Ghaneellor, and Owsa 
Yice-Ghancelior, as he had been with Caiii,'bi’idge.'vj ' . 

jHIs two nephaws, also' Iris pnpilfi, must ■ have- ceased at 
a very early period to be acceptable either as iiieiids or 
fiompanions. They had both — ^bnt the younger 'brother, 
John, moM decidedly than Sdwaid-^passed bito the 
opposite camp./ This is a result of the ttncio’s strict system 
of Ptttitaii discipline, wHcli will sm-priae ito quo u’lio ii:.- * 
observed that, in ediication, niiad reacts ngaiiiHt tkcj 
Biire of will» The teachar who seeks to imposo Ms '?io'??s 
raises antagonists, and not diaciplfjs. The genomtloa ol 
youiig men ■who grew np under the Gominoii wealth were 
in intellecteai revolt against the constraint of i^urltanisai, 
before they j^oceodad to political revolution agauist its 
authority. Long before the reaction cmbotlicd itsaif in 
til© poMtifial fact of' the Eestoratiosi, it had z-uunil;! sted 
itself in popMsr literature. The theatres -n-ero siiil elxioed 
by the poHee, but Daveaant found a |mMlo ia J.tnyloa to 
applaud an eiitortainauent by 'declaaaatioiiG and Ufiisio., 
after the marmox of th© aaeients’/ (inliS). Tho i^'c-.h 
'began timidly to venttire -on books of amuooa'ieKt, iu u 
ct/k of huinotii* whieh. seemed ii'baH and lioatiioairili Lv 
the staid and sober covenanter. Somethiag cif tho jollity 
'rud aio’uimeiit of old EliBabetha-n days ooemari to bo h?. 
lb'-! eif,. Bat with a vast dlifoyeBCs, _ iwlaad of ^>.”1’;/ 
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iiig Trisli til© inHOCQsce of loTe/’ as in Mngland\^> Udk.j ■. 

(1 600), m Ths Pasdmats Pilgrim^ the sexifeent, oi’iieiit'O ^ 
■.■-Bd maimed by im^visa repression, found a. leas lioneai- aMc 
less rallied ei^pressioa* Tlie'^strongest aivrl most uaire?-'. ’ 

•af hiimas passions wliea aflowed &e8doiii, light, and air, 
becomes poetic inspiration. '^Di© same -passioa cosread Ir? 
police is bnt cHyos. niidergroiind. 

So It cam© to pass tliat, ia these jeare, tlia Protector' iS 
Council of state waa ■ 10.11011 eicemaed by attempts of fee ■ 
London press to supply the public, ■’weaij Cff aemoiis.. 
with, some liglit liteEatuce of tlio class, now (1879) 
kE. 0 wn as facetious.. Ob ApsiO, 26, 1656, the august body 
which had npon itc hands the gOTemment of thi'es kmg~ 
adorns and the protaction of the protestant Interest mlli- 
■ tant thronghemt Eixrop©,.'co'tiid iaad nothing better to do 
than to talw into con.sideration. a book entitled Sporlim 
Wit, or The lime’e Merrmimt Sad to relate, the book ■ 
vras found, to eontam '^‘lo.ueb. lascmotis and profane 
matter.”' And tlia editor S — no other than J olm Phillips, 
Milton's youngest nephew ! ' It is aa if nature, in reassert- 
fi'ig herself) had made deliberate Belectio.n of Its agent. 
The pure poet of Gomus, the ama who had publicly 
boasted Ms chastity, had trained up a pupil, to become 
the sditoi of m immodest drollery 1 Another and inoie k 
©ligiaal production of John Pliillips, the i^aigr againd f 
Hypocnieg, was an .open attack, with mlsed banter imd I 
serioars indignation, , on the' established religion, )■ 

.-ffords,” says Godwin, unequivocal indicrdioti of the? 
fiompsuiy now kept by' the author with. cayaliei>3, end lor, 
and demireps, and men of roiBed fcrf.iiuoc/' 
Ijldward Phillips, the elder brother, followed suit Tfith thr. 
ii'urkrkr, of Love and Mloquenee (1668), a book, accoKi 
‘ - Go»3witt *• entitled to no ins'gaificaul, t -fni 
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Se uralfclfasioiis productioas issued ffom t!iO ju-aBs. t<; 
clobpracli tlie saanaeFS of the natioa, aad to 'bring feck tlie 
King/’ Tn’ily. a man’s ■worBl; vexations come to liiin. from 
Ills o'wii relations. .-MlitoB. Iiad the cloiiHe annoyance of 
the public, exposiu® before tlie Coimeii of ^Staie, and fc'lia ■ 
private reflectios on the failure of liis . own syetem oi: 
education. ■ ■ . 

■ IKe lacmiage v/Mc^ was wanting to - the prophet in Ms 
own co'uiifey was laore liberally teiiderecl by roreig-ners. 
Mil-toiij it- must be remem'bered, waa jsb only knorva m 
.England a.8 tli.e paiapMetecr of ■ strong repuHiesn, but 
somewhat eccentric, opinions. On tlio eontinent be was 
■the' answerer of Bs-lmasiiMs the vindicator of liberty 
against despotic pow^or. ‘’Learned foreigners of ' note,” 
Hiillips teEs ns, ‘‘ sonld not past out of this city without 
gmng a vMt ” to liis ■au.cle.V Aubrey oven exaggerates 
this flocsldng of the cmioua/fe) ike as to say that some 
earn© over into England only to see Oliver Protector anti 
■John Milton. That Milton had sa^jra than lie liked ' of 
these sighteseiB, -who came to look at .him when he could 
■Fiot S86 thorn, we caa ■eaeiTy. believe. Such visitors woiild 
of coiiiSQ fcs from.protestaut cotmtries. ■ Italians, thongh 
adiaMiig his -elegant Latm, had .‘‘<ilaliir.ed h,ii.a on s-ceomat 
of his too severs morala."’ A gliD3,jxse, and no more than 
a gliinpsQ, of the impression such . viHitorB eoiiki carry- 
away, we oMain ia a letter written, in IGdl, 'bya Mikein.'^ 
berg pastor, Ghristop-h 'Araold, to a fdtmd at home;-—- 

The BiTeiHiowj defender of the. new riimm, Milton, enters 
rea'.iiiy into ednveraatioE ; iiiss speech is lifs wnttoB 
yfyle yevy pregnant, JJe haa cosamitied hiiiiMcir to a 
ao£ i .0 say insjuat, criticipm of ilie old 
divineE, aitd of theiv Seriptiwe commenferleSj wbic.i! .a'i’ 
y\>i E / ha the g.. «'h^ e.' fe- luir-L ‘fe'" * ' ' 
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lu ■a'iCBw net ba stipposed from this that Milton h:y3, cii;;- 
soiiraodTiTlili Arnold on the English divines, TIiq aHiiKiois 
is to that OEihli upon the refenaers^ Cranmerj LatjM&r, ee.j 
irliicb had escaped feoni Mil'coB.**s pen in 1643 to iho great 
giiei* of liis fiueBils. If the Hifomatiozf of a diosciitlrig 
mmisterj one Thoiii.as Bradhiiryj ■mdio professed to derive 
it from Jeremiah WliitOs one of Oliver’s chrolaiHKj 
may be trustod. Milton “ was allowed by tho Pa,riia'iiie<i{; 
a weekly table for the entertaiiinient of foreigri Eiinii,,- 
ters and persouB of leamiag, such espocialJy as yaroo 
from protesfcmt states^ which allovrance wd& also 
timed by Cromwell.” 

■^^tich numago, thoiigli ic may- be a little tiresome, may 
have gratified for the moment the political writer, but it 
would not satisfy the poet who was dreamiiig of aiii 
immortality of far other fame—' ■ 

Two equaled with lae in fatSj ■ 

So woi’0 I et|H,ai’d wifk thotu iu renov.'it. 

And to one with Milton’s acute sensibility, ycaming ibi 
sympathy and love, dependent, tlirougli his <-,aiou.niiiy, ou 
the eyes, as on the heart, of otiiers, his dortiesiiQ.i'uici-ice 
was of aiora consequence than outside demoriatratiom 
of respect. IFour . years after the death of his firs!; 
wife he married agaiu.';' We know nothing luc-ro oi' = 
second wife, ICatharine Woodcock,) than what may Itf- 
gathered from th© Sonnet sis. in which he coiusuc 
morated his late espoused saint,” in w'hose person lo^e-., 
sweetness, goodness shin’d.” ■■ -'After only ifteon iBotAhr- 
union she died (1668).- after ha'ving givea Miih to a 
daughter, who lived only a- few months. M'ilron 
sgain alone,; 

Mis public iunetioiis as- Latin Bocreterj had bcuu ‘‘f.v 
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!iaci.ed ■s'/itbin nan’ow limits by Ms blindjiese:. Tbn 
heaYier part of tbe duties bad been transferred to othea-;, 
fii'st to WoeMierlin, tbea to .PHIip- MeaclowSj. and lastly 
to Andrew MArTeL Tbe more confidontial diploas-aoy 
Tliurloe resenred for bis own- cabinet Butd Milton con- 
tinned up to tbe last to be occasionally called njjoa for ty 
Litin epistle, ? On September 3, 1658, passed .way tlio mas-' 
ter-mind wMoh bad Mtbeii;bcompelled tbe jarring aloiaeiii-,; 
in tlie nation to co-esist together, and cbaos was let loose, 
1 Milton retained and esereised Ms seeretaiysliip ' under 
Mcbard Protector, apd even under tbe imtored. Parlia- 
ment. B[is latest Latin letter is of date Mirf 16, 1659..I 
He is entirely outside all the combinations and complica- 
tions wmcb filled tbe latter half of that year, after 
'Richard’s retirament in. May. It is litti© use ■wiitiiig to 
foreign potentates now, for, with one man’s life, England 
has fallen from her lead in Europe, and is gravitatiity’ 
towards the catholic .and reactionary powers, Franc® m 
Spain,' Milton, though he knows notMng more than one 
of tbe public, only what it appeal’s to us mthout doors,” 
he says, wOl yet write about it. The habit of |).artt“ 
pbleteering was on him, and he will vmte what no one 
will care to read. The stiff-necked commonwealiii laeri. 
?A,th their doctrinair© r6pubHca,iii8ta, were standmg out 
lor ■theli' constitutional ideas, blind to the fact that tbe 
roya-lisfes were all the while- undorminiag the ground 
beneath the feet alike of Presbyterian and Ijidependentj 
Parliament and army. The Gi'oekB' of Constantinople 
denormcing tlio A^mite, when Mohammed IT. wais fomfo/f 
liifs lines round the doomed city, were not move iafhtuateil 
Puan theg© pedantic commohweRltb men with theii' parliu 
noQtaxia-nisia when Charles II. was at Calais, . 

I tfei IftHR isopporkme than th® public meu of thf) 
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IVIlK.oa cliooaas tMs tisae foi mstilcating Ms I'iciwS o'i' 
ondoTi'ia.QiLiiO. ■ A foi-y of nittei'aace was 'upon Ijtlsaj Jwtu I't 
poared out dmiag tlia deatk-tlu’oas of th© r 6 p'al)Mc 5 paia- ' 
pMet upcrn pi^iapMetj &a fast as lie eoiiid get tlies-a v;* lit boa 
to iiig diet;#tio 3 . Tliesa esiteaipoiised eflusloiift 'bati.jy is 
tlien? stylGp lionj and eon-fosioB,, t 1 i 9 icstlosKrieaii of 
ooiaiiig dcnpair. Tiie passioaate eiitlitisiatrfB. of tli© oail} 
feasts is gone, and all tbs old fanlts, tlio obsciiiity, tlis 
iseoEaecativariese, tlao-.want o£ aTimgsmeni, ara ax" . 
aggsratsdl. la tb© la a nioiistei' sea- 

tsue© of tliirty-'Siiae liaeSjeoataiamg. S'Stl.T'roitls.). Tlioiigli 
Ms mtfaets W 6 ie perteb 6 d,fb.©-,-was imawa-te wliat tnra 
things wero taMag- ■. In Fetetiafy 1660, •^rliea all persosiij 
of ' ordinary iaioimatioa sa-w ■ that the , restoration oi 
monarchy 'was cortaia, Milion knsw it not, and pnt cmii a 
tract to show Ms couiitrymen a easy tsay to. 

eMablwIi a free 0<ymmiormeaUhfwWitti the same perti- 
nacity ‘with which he had adlier-od to Ms own a^s-amptioii 
that Morns was author of the Ukirmr, he now refused, to 
believe in the retiii'n of the- Stuarts. Fast as Ms pan . 
moved, events outstripped it, and he 'fcis to reuncite the 
Ready and ea^ry way- to ,guit their mGsch, The second |/ 
edition, Is overtaken by the Eestoratioa, and it skoiiM. ? • 
seem was never ^ circulated. Miltoa ■■ 'will ever “gives 
advice to ^Sylla/' sad writes, a letter ■ of ■ admoaitioa to 
Monk, ^fhich, hoTfever,- never reached ©ithes the press or 
Bylla., . ■ ■ 

%Th(i month of May 1600, pat a forced md to Iri; 
illusioTi Beibro the 39tli of that month he had lied, fyo'in 
the hotif'ie la Petty France, and been shelt'ere.a bys friend 
in the dty. In this friend’s hoase. In EsitholoiiHH/ 
Close, he lay eoncealod tOl t'!\e passing of tl>.© ,Act- o:' 
tlblivioii, August, PMEipf? says t-hot hs 5 of-Ji-'cl V . 
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oi' .y-a irle^idss to Aiitu’e-vr M^rvel^ w'iso syilt!?! vfj’OMf.f I 
ii- Ilia 'boliaifj oiad aiadea consM 0 r?iM 0 pa'tj j >' •>»’: 

la adrliug t'bat “,lie'waa so far excopie*! #^5 rof »'0 <"•;% an 
office ill ilia coia-otoiiwealtlip'* PhiilipB is in i 5 ri..;. 
jffiiltoii'n asflis -does not ocera ia tlie Act- nec'i i' 

boll tls.'d; Davauani; had emplojed hio hitoiofit ('•*? proowul, a 
iii'otliifr poeilip tJitts fotammg a fTimiJ.'ir .iit:!- «d“ iv'inu'bKi!!.;. 
ilojue to Mmscif by Milton iw IGSO, r'ofsd bod t-h(f> ubu^; 
from Botelon tbo aotcaa HrAriai* Jffiwowant oxiagovfidied 
to Betterton liis o\?ii inihienco or hin e>tr.i’k<m;s, i/o «.h! 0 o; 
tell. Aiiotliei.' SiCeourfr assigue tke oredit of ido I'sitM'v-jiij- 
tfeii to Seofote.y. Morris aad Sir TkoifiaB Olargaf). iUli't' 
aEj it is probablo, tliat be oeed Ids immiinitj bin i'liM);., 
iiiSeanc© and Ids iiaxmlcjSSBOSB. I'bo lbi?u;?rtty ol 'niiMin;' 
two of Ids bouka 'by tii 6 haiuta of tlw !ijj.ri««u;ui w:te 
tbimigb,. Ho 'W'iW also i'oj' soaio iiiae diu'iwg f'lto uiiltumj 
of 1060 in th« cuafcody of tho aerJ©a« 1 rrdr«wuM., for on 
15& JJecQiaborp there' h aa orifey in thu tHfuniitiun 
juiii'iirJs ordering Ids: discharge. It ie cliaracienHlffii td 
idiiltoa that, o^eii in. tiiis n),oiay,iii of pertly lie Hinnni (Sp 
'hi* his rig!d «5 ami rofnsed to pay m overehar-jo, u bin'M i,|> ' 
fcLong&i niigkii .sirfoly eje'?';;*, tVoKt e ’•■'''■ d e. 
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■ CHAFJSE XII, . 

SIGSr^APHIOAX/.— •LlflEA.BY OOOliFA'iJiOH..---- r»I3M€liO‘OV: 

^ OPIKIOH-E. ■ ■ 

R'^iiVOLtfiiONS ai’6 of two kinds j they are eiolier progs-esai'v-s 
oExeactionaiy. •• A reToltition-of piogress is often destrae- *' 
tive, sweepiiig away mncli wMck siioixld iavo been prii- s 
served. But sncli & revolution has a regoueratiag fore© ; a 
it renews the youth of a nation, and gives free plaj to its i 
vital powers. Lost limbs are replaced by now. A Teioia- ’A 
tion of reaction, oa the other hand, is a benumbing influ- | 
©BC 0 , paralysing effort, and leveUiiig character. In siicli a ll 
conservative revolution, the mean, the salflsh, a,iid the i 
eorrapt come to the top f man seskss ease and enjoyment “■ 
rather than dutyj virtue, honour, patriotism, and di,S” 
iaterestedness disappear jdtogethsf &OM a society wMeii 
has ceased to believe in them, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

( The .Eestoration of 1660 was. such a- revolution,. '? Com- ■ 
plete and mstantaneous iaveraion of the position of the two 
partiea in. the aation, it oeeasiosed suich IndividuRl hard"* 
ship. But this was only the foiirme of war, the 5Liecs;jt)?.ty 
co2isQqiieii.cs of party ascendancy. The Ec.:jl!orstioa Wv 
much more than a triumph of the pai'tj of tim roy&ljv<-,j 
o.'of timfc ol the roraidaeadni it was the 
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iifJioiiftl fispixatioBj to «.ll those aims wHeli jss/laa laay 
r,.K) 7 o hlimeit Is desfeojed and trampled uador foot 
hla Me'?]. 'Tho Ifostoiation was a moral catastoopiie.\ It 
was Bot tiiat there wanted good men among the elira'cli- 
raaii, men as pions and vii't-uotis ' as the P-nrits-ns whom 
thoY displaced. Bufoth© rojaEsts came hack as the par'cj 
sf rsaetioiis reaction 'of the spirit of the v/orid agamst 
.'scstieisiii; of self-indnlgeace against diitj5.4>f matsiialism 
agaiiisi idealism." For a time Yirtue 'was a piih'lic laugh- 
fog-stock, and the -word saint/’ the highest expression 
in the language for moral perfectioa, connoted everything 
that was ridiculous, i do not speak of the gallantries of 
"IThitsliari, which figure go proai.iu,eatly in the histories of 
the reign. Far iou much is marie of these, when they arc 
mads ihc scapeg'cat of the moralist. The stylo of court, 
nnuiuiur. was a mere iuciilroit rm the surface of social liio-. 
The mtioaal ^fe w'us ■ m.ore profoimdly tainted by the 
discouragement of all good men, ?ifMeh penelmted eveffj ' 
sHrii^and every parish, than. fey the distant reports. of the . 
loose behaviour of Charles II. Serriiity, meannass, 
veiiality, tim.e-GeiwIug. and a dishcliof in. virkie dilluse-d 
themselves oves' the nation like a pestilejitiaL miasm, s, the : 
deprossing inliiienca of which Sraa heavjg even upon those 
souls i.v.bic,l:i mdividually resisted the poison. Th,a heroic 
age of England had passed - av/ay/moi. by gHuiua-l decay, 
by-impereeptihie degeneration, hut in a .year, in a single ; 
d.iy, like the wiuter’s anow in Groeca. Ti; is for the 
lGd.storiaii to describe, and unfold the sources of this con- 
tiagio,m The biographer of Milton has to take note of the 
political clumge only us it affected the worldly eircum- 
of tlio man, the spiiitiial enviromnent. of tko 
pootj and fe.6 springs of hia inspiration. 

be c-su-sequoiicoc! of the Eestoiratfou to foiltoi-k wciiH 
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/«rfe»8g were di&aslirom As a paatiss® lie V7 ?‘j aseas'-^ip.tl 
iiiTolTed ia tlie mia of Ms pastj.. As ? oi coa'*’. 

ke lost Ma Latin sesr8taEyaMp.i- -T!}.era ia a storj liliat Im * 
■. 7 SIS offered to ka eontimiad in it, and tliat -Vj-hon iirgci'i to 
accept the offer by Ma 'wi&j lie lepliedj “toion art in i.Iie 
light ; yoiij as other women.,, would side iu .yoiir coaeli for 
ine, my aim .is to Hto and die an honest ib.jsi 3.” TiiisS toaai 
tioBj handed on by Pope, is of doubtful, autbentieiiy. .It 
is not probable that the man who had piinted of CiK?i‘les .1. 
what Milton had piiB.t 0 cI,- .coul-d- hawa bsaa. ofiared olfice ' 
iittdei’ Charles 11. ' Eyen wei’© court fayo'iir to be piir- 
chased by eonee.gsions 5 . Milton was not. the msii. to nmke 
iheiUj or to belie Ms own antecedeats,: 8,s Marcli'saont 
jSfeedham, Drydeaj and so many otliera di..cL Our wish 
■ for Milton is that ha should have plseed himself .fern the 
. beginning . aboY6 party. Eat .ha. Iml ' chosen to bs.&a ' 
champion of a pai-ty, .snd .he loyally aceoptad' the c«®S5> 
quences. He escaped with life ant! liberty. The re- 
action, though barbai’ous in its kmtmeat of its victims, 
was not bloodtMisfey. iMiitoa was airoatiy piirJshQd by 
the loss of Ms sight, and he was now mulcted in threa- 
fourths of Ids smali fortune. A' SiHU' of'SOOOI. whiclj - 
he had placed In govammeat securities was loath tlie': ■ 
restored monarchy refusing to recognise the obHga.tions 
of the protectorate, |He lost another lil^vO sum by •iiais- ' 
management, and for want - of good ad'dce, says ^ .Pliillipas 
or according to Ms gran.ddaughtoK®s . statoment, by the ■ 
dishonesty of a money-seiiTener. He had sLo to give up, 
without eouipeassition, some property, ^ah-iod at (iOl ,. 

wMch ho had purchased when the estates of th.ci 
Chapter of Westminster wora sold. Tn the/ iji--;, 
1686, Ms house, in Bread-streat was destroy c-<i Tim.-, 
from easy circurasta.ncos, ha was reduced, if not i? d..eyr.> 
iutioB, at h,sst to narrow SLeun*#./ Er h Ti v ' \ 
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le .5o]r' f»'i3 boots one by oas, diMriag Bia lifsl.x-pe, 
bTicX.-Jisc-, tsoTTing '.b-ftir trIi-Gj lie lilionctlii, lie 8:nild 
ib’pDfxo of tteia to paii.tsr ad.v'antage sbaa li'-^ ivifa rro->v<^- 
iis able so do. 

tVi outwaiglibig sucli eoi^fsidemfeioiyi a? pecoulav;/ 
rain, and peiBonal diaeomfortj wss tlie alioet r^hieh. iho 
aaiiii.e felfc &oa tlie irrstiievablo dj5co?GTiljn*-a of all 
the liopes, aliTiS, and aspirations V7iiiela hod liittoi’fo Biva 
tamed and nonrislied Ms soul.;''- In ■ a faw moatlis tbe 
lalioiir of kfesty j^-easa ¥7as.swapli,.av/ay & ti*ace of .. 

it being ieit. • It was aot .aieselj a political defeat of - Ids - . 
party, it was tlae total wreck o£ t'tie pritwsiples, of tlie social 'i 
aod raligioufl idea], v-itk wbich Milton’s life was 1 jo)-o.={ 1 np. 
Otlie'ra, wlioss eonfictioiis only liad been eu-gsged in tlift ':- 
cause, - could bsaten to accoramodst© lliemselves to the new ? 
era, os even to transfer their gemcas to the conqueror. \ 
But such Eighty allegiance was not possiM© for -Mlltoa. ; 
whow -had emhasked ia the Praitaa cause not only nital- ?■ 
lectnal conTictions, but idl th® generosity and ardoirr of v 
his paasioDste nature. - “ I conceive inyself to be,” he had 
mitten in 1642, not as mine ovra pers-on, but as a mem- 
bar incorporat© into that truth ^''hereof I was persuaded, ■ 
and v/heroof 1 had declared myseK opeidj- to be the per- 
irtker.” Tt ^7m in the moment of oYoriluoT/ tb-’t 
Milton bccainfl indy greatl’ '* WandeUos ici owigen ] hiro,'' 
Ihi iioot) alone, imd became the party himSwll. He to&i*{ 
ttu 3 only course opaa to him, turned away li5a ihougbfe-,| 
utaa the political clisacter, and directed the fierce unfcliit. | 
ri'iieli barmed mtliin, upon an absorbing pcotis 
fr ouM'Ui’J bone -f-'ere Wr-stt^ds rad he istvianJ n't’ 
eo'n-, 2 i.lrated ardour to v;oo tlio thus®, from whom bo bnd 
■1 miig rrrr tiled. /The o ''suiich y-.HliLV> Iss-U \u h 

of r*r I 1 ^ 
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^ fs' iiio::.B of despair, but tlie intenallied ia 
%/hiek delies Biisfortmi© to make it bate one Jot of lieail. 
&£ liope.” Tbe grand lonelmess of Milton after 16685 ‘'^10 
reikctad in Ms tkroe great poems bj a sp'blime iiidepeH- 
clence of liunian aympatliy, like tiiat witli which moimtaiDi! 
fasciiiat© and rebuff 11 s ” {Loiceli), 

(Lata theiij hut not. too late, MUton, at the age of fiftij- 
two, fell hack upon the rich resom’ces of Ms own. mind, upoE 
poetical, compositioa, and ;^e stndj of good hooks, w,h:i,cli 
ha £l¥;ay*3 asseited to Tbe necessary to Hoiuish ami stistaiii 
a poet’s iniagimtioE. '■.Here he had to contend with the 
enornious difficulty of hlindness. He engaged a kind of 
attendant to read to him. But tMs only sufficed for 
English books|r-impei'fectly even, for these—and the greater 
part of the choice, not extensive, library iipon.wHch 
Milton drew, was Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and, the modern 
languages of Europe. In a letter to Hembach, of data 
1666, he oomplains pathetically of the misery of having, 
to spell out, letter by letter, the Latin words of the epistle, 
to the attendant vtrho was vniting to his dictation. .At 
last he fell upon the plan of engaging young friends, who 
occasionally visited Iriic, to read to Mm and to mite for 
him. In the precious volume of Milton MSS. p-feserved 
in the library of Trin.ity College, Cambridge, sk (liJi'ertmt 
hands have been distinguished. , Wlio they Vf ere Is not; 
always known. But Phillips , tells us that, ” he liad d.ail j 
about him. one or other :to read to him ; some persons oi 
xa-an's estate, who of their' own. accord greedily oatcldd ni 
the opportimiiy of being Ms reader, that they might 
•well reap the benefit of v.di,at they read to hiia, as obilgf' 
liiin. by the benefit of their reading; othero of youugfri’ 
years sent by their parents to 'the same en.d.” Edwcrd 
PMU-ips hiiaseli, who visited hlo uncle to the Mat, wrgj? 
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iiaT€^eaii among the number^, as mucli as Ms own engage* 
meats as tutor, first to the only son of Jolm Evelyn, then 
in tlie family of the Earl of Pembroka, an.d finaliy to ike 
Bannets, Lord ^lington’s cMidren, wonltl permit hjin. 
Otkers of tkeso casnal readers were Samuel Baiiow, body 
pbysiedan to Charles IL, and. Cyriae Skinner, of whom 
m.entioii has been already .made (above, p. 132). 

To a Mind man, left mth three little girls, of whom the 
youngest rms only eight at - the ■Kestoration, 
seoraed equally naoessary for their sake as for* Ms own. 
'feifiton Qonsulted liis judieions Mend and medical advisor, 
Dr. Paget, who recommended to him 'Elkaheth MmslinU,. 
of . a family of respectable position user hrantwich, in 
CtiiesMre. She waa some distant relation of Paget,' who 
mast have felt the tenible responsibility of undertaking to 
tecoiamend. She Jxistilied his ueieetion. The moiTiage 
took place in Pabiiiary 1663, and diiimg the lemaming 
elaven, yeara of Ms Hfe, the poet %?as surrounded Iiy the 
thoughtful attentions of an active -ancl capable woman.: 
There is but sciinty evidence: as to what she was like, 
either 2 .n person or character. Aubrey, v/ho knew her, 
.says ahe waa gent. (1 genteel) person, (of) a peaceful 
and agreeable humour.” Kewton, Bishop of Bristol, who 
wrote ill 1749, had heard that she was “ a woman of a most 
riolsut spirit, and a hard' mothei-in-law to his chiid-ren.”* 
!l ia certain that she regarded her husband wi& great 
venemtioa, .aid stadled hia comfort. Miiij Mslier, a maid- 
iyoeimb in the house, deposed that at the end of Ms life, 
y;b,eH ha was Bick and: infirm, Ms ^dfo having provided 
'ioineihing fur dinner she thought he woidcl like, ho spake 
i.o his said -wife these ; or like words, aa near as Uiis de- 
ooneat can rem.oial)er ; ® God have mercy, Batiy, I soo 
'.hon wilt perform according to thy proafigo, in pro riding 
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tKou knoT/esfe I liave kffe tbes ail/ '' Tk9i’ois4 no ei'-tdenco 
that Hs wif© rendered him literarj essisfcaico» }p6rhRVffij 
as she looked go thoroiigMj to his materfal oomibfk. iicv 
fmiGtioii was held, by tacit agreement, to .end t.lie,r0. 

As casual visitors, or vohHitaei' roadars, -v/oi-a iu>t alwc'ya 
in the way, and a hned seiwanfe wIicj fioidd not sjjell. 'Lalin 
was of very restiioiod use, -it was nut unaaiwvel dial; lyi’lion 
should look to Ms flaiighterSj as they grew ap, to taka 'a 
share in Kipplying Hs ■ voracious demand: for iutelieetual ’ 
food. Aime, the eldest, though aha h*H .hanckcmo feaiaises, 
was defomiad and had aainipedi,meafc ia her speeciij 
made iier 'iiaavailaHe as s reader. .. The othei.' ■ two, M'ary 
and Deborah, might now have heeii, of inestiiiiable service 
to their iatlierj, had thoir diapositioas led them to "adapt 
themselves to his needs, and the oheuastaaces of the iio'ass,. 
Dnfortimate it was for Milton, tlud; his views o:c:' 

the inferiority of woman had fecjon rsiluced to practice , i'ri 
the l)iingi:og up of Hs ov/n dangliters. It cannot iij^deed 
be said that the poet whose miagiaatioa, oreated ih,© iilvc 
of Paradise Lost, rogardad ■woman as tho household 
d:radge, existing only to -miniater to sa.5iHs •’wants. Of all 
that men have said of women nothing" is more loftily eon- 
ceived than the well-known passage at the end of Bool 
viii. 

AVliaa I appi'oa(5l:i 

E.'cvlo.vsHnesg,soffibBoltitasli,a0Q3ma,- 
iiiid in liarssM' complete, so v/ell to' ktiow-'- ' 

Iler OW7.?, thaf< wkab eke wills to do 'or say 
Baams ■i'risaEi, Tu'fcucmsest, d‘soi*sat-3?st. heat 
AJl higher know'lad.ge in Iwi" presaasa fklis 
Degraded 5 ''ffi'iBiloic :ia diseofrcss' ■'.rith her ■ 

Loses d’BCyuntru' aoA. y/id i! _ .’ulrj- >-■!■! i- ^ 

A.athoA‘l'iy iirA teaKoa ozi her wait. 



iiiS "■? 

I aai. so allj 

Sseataess of BiiEclj aad aoMenesSj tkeir asst 
BniM m ber loTsIissfe, aad eresv^io an. mvQ 
Aborit uBSi as a gaarrl aag-sMs plac’d. 

luleiiop EWiosi tlaoaglit- tlia% m firawisg Kye, i.':’iicc 
actd ia Blind Ms tilu.rd wite, feecas^e she had. -h.mx of Ike 
coloQj* of Sys’s goldan tresseB,’’ But MiJioH lifid jaever 
neen. .sifeabetk Silnslnili If rs&iilj snggestrsd any txnik 
pliyaical oi; aeatalj, of tke-ETO, it- T/ould eerfitmly Iiav© 
baea gome woman- seen !a eapHsx -yeasso - . ■ ■ • 

But vhkovm-Q's Milton may liave met ■aith sn fo.cHinaiion 
ef female rimnitj- suck as k© bas-drawHj it was not iia Ms 
owB •laEiily. We. cannot, knt .ss'k} kow is it tkat onSs 
wkfB-a typs of ?roman is II10 loftiest known to I'lagliak 
l.iie.rattii’0, slionld kava kroiiglit up Ma own daugktci'!?- on se 
cIMereal; a model 1 . Milton is not one of tlie false proplietSs' 
wiio tea roumd and laiiga at tkeir own ©atliusiasxas, -'wl.ia 
say OH0 tiling in tkek veK'ie% and anotfeei’ tiling ove? ilmk 
cup. . -Wkst iio ffrlks in .bis poetry fa wlial; be thinliSj 
wbat li© means, and -what ke will do. But ia diiwiing 
&e bringing up of his daughters,' lio put bis own typical 
wom-an. entiselj on.oae side. - His practice k framed -oa 
tlie psiiieipie that 

NoBiaag lox?0lier esn. bcs Joiisd 
& 'romssj, -fchaa fco study hoQgoboH gtpxi 

F&milisa Lad,. bi. i&l'X . - - • 

fl'o did roi aJiow life ib.iighigsa t-o le-ara r.ay kiigucyvi, 
vicg ir'tha£(iha that on© Mague wa'ic-nougn for r v,'0=ar, x 
’bay "w 5 V 6 eot- seal to any soli&oi, and had sf^nie iioi. oj 
A? x'liug ct bc'ae from a lafetecE’-') But in oivcji 1 " 
hi >f-'dlEg to br«^. ^kcir b-b.'i iv-j 
; vJ-fte kj feaM litoiit tis lead aloud is &m isv hix •. 
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sf Jiosa of 'vjhMi tlisy undeKstood one void. Wken net 
ikmk of t'k© time and labo'oi 'wMcIi mtKt liaY© Iseeia ge- 
iseaded to teacli tliein to do tMsj it miKfc occur to i?s tliat 
js, iittk more labour would baTO- eiiiiiced to J;e;i,oh tliora bo 
siueli of one or two of tli0 languages, as would liave .made 
tlieir leading a source of interest and iuiprcivemont tt 3 
tljeiuBelTes. Titis “Milton refused to do. Tbe eonso- 
quanca was, as m-igM liave 'bean oxpacted, tbe ocenpatioa 
besanie so Mesome to tlienij tliat tiiey rebelled again, Eifc it. 
In t!i0 eascf o£ one of tliem, Mary, wko was IE£e ber ruotker 
in persosj and took ^feer her in otlier respectSj tliis restive- 
iiess passad bito opon revolt ; Slie iii‘st resiiated^ tbaa 
iiegleetetlj ansi Snellj came to ImtOj bar fatlier. 'Whm 
soHi.e one spoke in lier presence of her fatker’s approacliiiig 
marriagej she said ‘"that was no news to hear of his wed.- 
ding^ but if she could hear of his death, that was som:e - 
thing.” .She coitthinerl with Aime, the eldest daughter, 
‘H-o couaisel'his maidservaiit. io cheat Mm. in his maiket- 
ings.” They sold bis hooka without Ids ■ kiiovvio-ige., 
“ They made nothing of deserting him,” lie was often 
heard to complain. They contiaued to live with hini five 
or six years after his marriage. But at last the situation 
bacama intolerable to both parties, and they were sent out 
to learn embroidery iu gold or silver, asain.eans of obtain.- 
lag their livelihood. ■ Daborahj.the youngest, was in,eludocl 
ill the same er.rangoaj.ent, though, slio Heems to have bson 
more he,lp:fu! to her father, and to have 'been at oae iimo 
Ms priiifipal reader. A-ubrey says- that- lie •* iangbt. Iirjy 
Latit!, and that she vrza Ms ajaairaensis.” She even, rpoke 
cd' wlieii she waa old- — sire lived to bo Kovonty-forir-- 
sfoao tendernesa. Sh© was oucOj in ITSbv, ahevi-i^ 
FahlioiTta’s erayoa drawing of the poet, wiikout beiiig toM 
iki‘ f/iiom it was iatonded.. She hianadiately euclalincii,, 
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€) Irfji’d ! tliat is tlie pieture ol my fatk.-'r I iv-id ■-jM/t;/ 
.dowa tlio K'Ji Oi Lds iosrferafl, addui, i-i' ; 1 u 

wore Ms haii% . 

Oae of MilJ-on^s voltoiteer I’saderaj and om to 'whom ’f;e 
owe tli8 most an.theatic aosotmti of hua hi lii:-'! iasi yeai-ti,, 
'was ts, joring Quaker, named Tkomas ililliofl'i: 

iPui-itsmism had "been, all liis life slowly grantiituig iii the 
diraetioii of more and more -liberty, and tlioi'igli lie would 
aoi attack Miaself to any sect, ke must liaro toll; in no re- 
mote Bjmpatliy'with meii wJio repudiated stat-e-tntarfoi'enee 
ill religious inattars, and disdained ordma'aees. Some 
siicli sjmpatliy ■witk t’lie puia spiiituality of tke Quaker 
m&j kayo disposed Miltoa iavoiiraMy towaixla Ellwood, 
Tko acquaintance once begun, was cemsated |jy imikial 
advimtage. 'liilton, 1)831(183 sec-ii5'.-mg aa intelliganfc reader, 
liad a pleasure in I'aackitig,; and Eilwood, tiaoug'li the 
I’avei'sa of IikbiM©, was teachable from desire to orpand 
Mmaelf,”'. Ellwood took a lodging near the picat, and went ■ 
' toAim every day, except “ firat-day,” in the affcamoon, to 
read Latin to him. ' 

Ivllltoii's fe-quent change of ahode has been, thotighl, 
mdicativo of a restless temperameat, seeking escape from 
potty mfsories ■ by change of scene. On emerging ironi 
liidiBg, or escaping from the sorjcant-atrarinc-i ia KhiO, lie 
lived for a short time in. Holborn, noar .tied lion Srp.iair!i, 
.From this he removed to Je-win Sfe-eut, a.ud moved again.: 
on, bis marriage, in 1662, to the houne of Miiliijgto.o, ?Jv: 
bookseller, who wm now boginnmg ImsiTJCfjs, bu'c wl-so, 
before Ms death lii 1704, had aeciimuiatod biiy k;,rc-,‘3St; 
stock of second-hand .’books to be found m IiOJ;ido.m I fig 
last remove was to a House ia & no-wly-crnai-cc! voxi ibring 
the Astillery-grotmti, on th© site of the -west sid-.-. of --a'Ili'I. 
is -fiow called BirnMll Eow. This Y:i>n IiIr ’‘o • un 
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sr<aTriago fill, Iiis deathp nearly twelfe years, & longs? sfcf. 
ih.mi lie fead made !a aay other ■ residence. TMs is the; 
liciics wMeli smast b© associated- with the poet of Fac^adipe 
Lostf as hero that the poem was in past writleB, and 
wliollf ro-i/feod atid haished. , But the BmuMri Bowlioasa 
is only prodiioiblQ hj the iraagiriatioa j eTery trace of it 
lias long been swept away, thongk the naEie Miltoa Bfeset, 
bestowed tipoa a Beigliboniiiig street^ praserfeH tlio sa.. 
ineaihranee of the poet’s coaneidoa ?dtli the locsL'ty. 
Here ** aa ancient clergyman of BorsetsHre, Dr. ”W ngiil, 
found Jolia Milton in & small cliambar, iiimg ■willii rusty 
green, sitting in an , ©Ibow-chair,, and dressed ■ neatly in 
Mack ypabj ' but not cadaverous, Hs hands and Jiiigers 
■gouty and with chalk-stoBes,”.' : M the door of this house, 
aittrng in the aim, looking out upon- the Ai-lillei’j«gTomi.ii 
*•' ill a grey coarse cloth coat,” he would receive Me visitora. 
On colder days he would walk for hours—^hreo os tcras 
hours at a timo. in his garden. A garden Yiras a dm qti ii nm^ 
and ho took care to have one to evoiy house he lived ia. 

His habit in. early life had 'been to study late into iho 
night. .After ho lost his sight, he changed Ma hours, and 
retired to rest at nine. In summer he rose at four, in 
irinter at five, and began the day with having the Hebrew 
Beripturea mad to Mm. Then he contemplated. A.I 
seven Ms man came to him again, and then read to hmi 
and wrote till dinner. - llio writing - urjia as nwch as the 
reading” (Aubrey). > Then he took exorcise, either walk- 
ing in the garden, or swinging in a nmchiqp. liis oidj 
recreation, besides eonvemtion, was music. Ho played 
ihe organ and the bass viol, the. oi-gan most. Soja.eiim<!S 
he woidd sing liimaelf or get. -Ms wife to sing to Mni. 
though she had, he said, ho ear, yet a good voice,-: Then 
he went up to his study to be- read to till sk. After six 
Ma feiends were adnaitteri -.to '.visit Mm, and tforiM sit -iFili'. 
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iiJI aighte At oight he went down to suppar, •as’dall;? 
^ iillacy; (Ti BOBis ligiit tlriaga He was toi-j al)stoiiiiou& iw. 
klrt oM., hmm^ to sontcad with a gouty diatliosis. He 
was aot fastidioKS in Ms .choice of meats, 'but content with 
ajiytliin.g that was -m aeasoa. or easy to be procured. 
Alter supping thus sparingly, he smoked a pipe of to» 
bacco, dimk & gkas of water, and .then retired to bed, ■ 
lie was spaiisig iii' Jil.s .use of -Trine, ■ His Samson, who in 
this as in other tilings, is Milton Mmsell allays Ms tliirsfe 
■ from tAa dear Biilkjr juice.” ■“ 

- Bad -witli its wgbnatli .and recimbeut posture lie fotmd 
favoteaMe to '■ eomposition. At other times lie would 
compose or prune Ills Terses, as lia iralked in the garden, 
and them coming in, dictatec His yarae was aot at the :- 
eominaiwi of Ms will,. Somstiiaes ho Trould.’ll.0 awake 
' the whole night, fe'ying .but unaMo to make a-singla Ibe.;.' 
,At other timet lines fiowed without praiueditatioa “ with’ 
a certain, impetus and <Bstoo.” What was hie season of 
ius;fiiratioii is eomewhat uncertainf'' : In the elegy To 
S|m.ng,” M.ilton says it was the spring which .restored his 
poetic faculty. Phillips, lioweTer, says, “ that- liis vein 
, neTer flowed happily hut feom th© siitumnal equinox to 
the Teroal,” an.d that the poet told hi.ru this. PbUlipp/ 
reuiiaiscence is perhaps, true at the date of FaratUse LcM^ 

. whea Milton’s habits had changed from wdiat th.ay had 
been at twenty. Ok . we may- agree Tfith Tokad, that 
PhillipEJ has transposed the seasons, though presexYmg 
the .fact of luteraiittent inspiration, -■ ..'Wliat - he composed 
at night, he dictated in-tlis day, siMin.g obliquely in .an 
elboT^i'-chair, with his leg thrown over tho aiTiu Ifo 
wottl'l dictate forty lines, as it wore in a broath, and theH 
raduf.o them to half the numbai, 

Mil-toids piety is admitted, eyes, li j Hs oueAiiefi ; and it 
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The fact that a man, with, a deep sease of religioBs shotsih 
not liaye attended any place of pnhiic worsliip, Ik'.s giycs 
great trouble to Milton’s Hographei'S.- And tlio princjp:.il 
MogTaphera of this thoroiigh-going nonconformist lirn-e 
been Aiigli(3aii clergyuion,; Bishop ITewton, Toild, .Ifii.i'ofd; 
Dr. tToliiison, more clerical than any cleriC; being no o,s» 
ception. Mitford would give Milton a clispoiuntior! on 
the score of his age and I’DilnnitiBS. Bat the cause lay 
deeper. .A p.rofound . apprehenaion of iko spirituifi world 
'leads to a d.Isregard of rites. To - a mind so disposed es*- 
ternals become, indifferent, tlien impodient, • 

tration is oiScious intrnsion. I do not find that Milton, 
thongli he 'wrote against paid ministers as liiroiiEgs, e’vei: 
expressly fornadated an opinion againsst ministers as sisc'h. 
But as has already been hinted, there grew up in him, in 
the last period of his life, a eecret sympathy with the 
mode of thinking which came to charactoiiiw) the Quaker 
sect. ’ Not that Milton adopted any of their peculiar 
fancies. He affirms categorically the permissibilitj* o'f 
oaths, of military service, and requires that women shoriM 
keep silence in the congregation. But in negati'ving ail 
means of arriving at truth except the letter of scripture 
intexpreted by the inner light, ho stood xxpcwx tho FJiiae 
platform as tlie followors of George Fox. 

Milton’s latest utterance on theological topici-, is ■fVvtin'.i 
in a tract published by Mm the year before his doafeli, 
1673. The piece Is entitled Of true religion^ k&m??/, 
sddsm, toleration ; but its nioagre contents do not bes? 
out the comprehensiveness of the title. The only mattor 
really discussed in the pages of the tract is the lirail; of 
toleration. The .stemp of. age Is upon the style, h 

more careless and incoherent even than usual H'o .has 
here dictated his extempore thoughts, witho'iit pro’iaedi.. 
tation or revision, so that we have here a record oi 
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tiCiJ-tou'E mind. HaTiag watGlied kins g-mcnt'.Jlv 

esuancipaling Mmself firom .the- contraetsd Caiviaf.ii'c 
■ iiioiild of tlie Bread-street . liom'6j ■ it le disappoiatlisg tt. 
:i:?o ihatj at s|3:ty-five, Ms dsToIopment lia-s proeecrled 
no further than we here find He is now wllJing it- 
extend toleret-ioa to all sects who make the Seripiu''’ef' 
their sole rule of faith. . Seels may mmujidoiv-ienfl Piei-]|s. 
turOj 'but to er-r is the eondition of hn'aianiiy, wllJ 
he pardoned by God, if diligencej-pTeyev, and smcuiiij 
have been used. The sects named as to be tolerated are, 
Butherans, Calviiiists, Anabaptists, Aiians, Sociniaiis, 
Armiiiians. They are to he tolerated to the estent of 
being allowed, on all occasions, to give account of tlieix 
faith; by arguing, preac'hing in their sever&l 
wting and printing. 

In , this , pamphlet the principle of toleration is iiatly 
enunciated in-ioppoBition to the practice of the Eestoiation, 
But the principle is rested not on the seatesnian’e grotmd 
of fee irrelevancy of religious dispute to good governiaent, 
but on the theological ground of the venial iiature of 
religious error. ■ And to permissible error there axe very 
narrow limits ; limits which eseludo Guiholice. For 
lull ton will exclude Romanists from tolei-'.tioi;. noL on 
the statesman’s ground of incivism, but on the tln-ologian’;? 
ground of idolatry. AH Ms antagonism in ibis traei. is 
rcBerved for the Catholics. There is not a kint of dis- 
content with the prelatry, once intolemMe to him. Yet 
that prelatry^ was now scourging the noiieonfoj-u'iif.Lr; 
with seorpioJis instead of with wiiips, with ii'fs Act of 
Uiiiforiidtj, its Conventicle Act, its, FiTe-miio Act, fOliiig 
the gaols with Milton’s own friends and follow- leJifjioiiisbx 
Seireral times, in these thirtaen pages, he appsaie to Inn 
practice or belief , of the ChuTch of Snglftnd, oof/i nTc’>" 
ealliiig it “ our chnieh.” 
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Tliii: :iyct s!«n@ Is Bii^deat refntatioB of sa Iflle otc-t v 
lljai M-iit-oa died a Boama Cattolio* The slorj’ !e rioi. . -eii 
TOiiclieds Isdag hearsaj fees tiiaes resao-^ed. JVIili.oa';' 
younger brothef;, Sir Ohiiakspber. is add kj haye radQ 
at a tliimer o’atortd'iiQiest. If liv3 erex- did cay £3 ‘anel'i, 
it nmet he set down to that pociiMar fopra of e'.v.duliiy 
wiiieli Eiakss perferts tliink that -eyei-y one is about to 
ibMow their' asaniple. la Cijri 0 toph.es Miltoa, a maa of 
ao parts or abUitjj and ffi.Bttperstit-ioiis nataxe” (Tolaad). 
sa©li ersd-afity found a eoageiiM soil. 

The tract 0/ - was. - MBtefs - latest |)u1> 

llshed -woi'k. But he -was 'preparing for the pr<3ss, at the 
lim© of his death, a mos© elaborate tliaoiogieal treatise, 
Daniel Skiiiaerj'a aeplie-w of Ms old friend Cyriac, was 
serving as Miltoa’s amanuonsis in wiitiii.vg out & fair copy. 
Death came hetbre a thiid o.f the wosk. of correc'liion,. , 
196 pages out of 735, had hecn coiaplated,'^ of which the 
whole rough draft consists. The wl'iole remaijied isi 
.Oaniol SkiimaBs hands in. 1674.' tliougli. 

prefjice he is awax-e that his pages coutaia ao'l: a little 
wMc.h will h© loipaiataHe to tlie reigning op'inioii in jea- 
ligion, would have dared puMieation., if he coidd have 
passed ■■' the esiisoi'. ■ But Daniel Bltiuno'i, who was s ' 
Fellow of Trinity, and had a career feeibr© Mm, was nol 
eq'ually free. What could not appear- in 'London, how- 
ever, might 1 j- 3 printed at -Amsterdam. ' Skimier accoixV- 
ingly put . hoth the 'theological, treatise, and 'the epistles 
xvrittea hy the Latin Seci-ota-ry, into the of Daniel 
Elze'vii’, The .English gommment getting intdligcsico 
of the proponed puhlication of the foreign eoT^oopondenoo 
of the i'arliameat and the Protector, iritor&rfid, ;«ic1 
preas-iixe -was put u|joii Skinner, through the IJasMr el 
Trinity, ieaac Barrow. Skinner hastesod to ;jrvc 
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&to vMck !a 1681 beM Loclie, iXiM* gs'^.-y 
Vi ii-m Sesitetaij of Stal^ liot. oiily ilio Laini ktineva^ 
;-s<i Isfo l*fS. of tli 0 tlioological kimbfse. bfolUinp; fiiiibw 
>■?" as m tbo fati. of 4i',o iDl ISfiSj vvIigr if. 

’.; 7 iiR iiin'mfce'Fi’fed fmm ono of iho proasos of tlio oi<! Staio 
Ofi'scs. The SecTciarj of State, Sir Joscpls IVil- 
ut'/uffOtij v/lie!» bo I'etited from olSce in 1678, 
of oa’i'rjing away Ms corEespontlence &b bad bcesi iho cus- 
toHij left it beMad Isiia, TIras- it. 'v/as that tlio Tfiaiise 
0 / (Jkrldd&fi- dfMnns first, saw liglit, oaa ka'-ilijv'jd mi. 
fifty ysai’B MIer tlio PATlaofV. death. • 

In a wcsk wliicb Itad been written as a test^fcook for 
■ t]i 3 11.8© of iearneroj tlisrs (Jan be little scope for origi- 
Bslit]?;- And Miitoa follo'ws 'tha division of th .6 matter 
lato, .Msflts .iiaiifil In the rnannalB tliea cnraeak But it 
wa £3 impasslbla, 2?or Milton to handle the dry ‘bo,aeg of a 
diviidty eompfndioBi B'iilmit stfeiiig them, into lilk 
AikI (liviaity wIiMi is ■ siaclti to live, neoessaisly beeomesi 
naort.iic(dox» ■ . . ■ 

Tiie usual jn.et]]iod of the aeliool test-books of iluv 
&6veidecfi1.h ciffitiuy* was to exhibit dogma in t1io artificial ■ 
(Corminologj o.f the controTemes of the aisteontSi (''.entury 
Foe tliir-! proeedvire Milton subsiitntea tb© woida of Hci'ip- 
. tiiro simply. Taa traditionai ■■ terms of tlio trAi~bool;i! 
?.w Kitained, ho.i they am employed only v^n hoado Bioh.!' 
'..vljiclx to amng© the words of SerlptnTO. T]ji!.i 
wMcfs in olJiar biwids would be' litils bettor then indfv: 
Mokhig, 'beeoiee.^ hero progns'ml 'ivitli moaTiwig. Tb? 

' i,’'bich ^diltou Tohmtai'ily mugisrs, Li nt 

I'doj^sug only the. word.*? of i.lie Bilfie, ho recf>vtnvj Isy lu. 
fe'esdoni csf exposition.- He sln-jkes hijnsolf loo.-ie frfim tL? 
of fer-tlitiona! espositMa, end iookn at th’.’i 
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isaft osiSy In thoEe Wirittaa records pars, 

‘JQiongli sot but by tba spirit, imderstsosi. • 

PcvetJi't’ J.6 's4 - ‘ «* 

'CJpoD. tli6 points wMeli interested Mia most dosaiv', 
Milton, knew that Ms 'anderstandiag of tlw tes.t ilfl&i-eti 
from the standard of Protestant orthodoxy. That God 
ereated niattei^ not out of ‘aotlirng,. hat out of .'Hiinseh', 
and that; doath iSj in' the course of i»stiu: 0 j tot;.d oxtincticsa 
of heiagj though not opinions recerredy wore aot aingnlar. 
More staftling^ to European modes of iliinhiug, is liis ari- 
aertion that polygamy is not, in itself, eonfe-iry to moraJity,. 
though it may he iaespadieni The religious sentinieiil' 
of Ms day was offended hy his vigorous 'dadicatiois of the 
freewill of man against the reigning ■ GaMrasaij, and Ills 
assertion of the inferiority o.f the Son in opposition to the 
received Athaaasianism. Ke lahourg this pomt ■ of tlia 
nature of God vdth especial care, showing; how greatly it' 
occupied his thoughts. Ho arrangeB his texts so as to 
exliihit in Scriptural language the eemi-Arian scheint;, i. e. 
a scheme which, admitting the eo-esseatiality, doiues the 
eternal generation. Through all. this maaipulation of 
tests we seom to see, that Milton is .not the school logi- 
cian erecting a consistent fabric of words, but that ha is 
dominated by an imagination peopled with concrete por- 
aonalities, and labouring to . assign their places io the 
Father and the Son as separate agents in tlie riiaiiila'ea 
drama. The De doetrin-a UhrUtimta \b the prose coiirte?- 
part of Paradise Lost and Regained^ a caput laortuims. of 
the poems, with every ethereal particle evaporated, 

la the royal injunctions, of 1014, James I. had ordered 
students in the universities not to insist too long upon 
coinpendiums, but to study the Scriptures, and to beatoiv 
their time upon the fiithers- and councils. In life- at-tampt- 
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e?:;v.:r;S/! dogmatic theology in ■ tlis words of Sudpr.si’-jj 
^fil'-ca was imwittingly oheyiag this injaaotioii^ . Th& 
‘*oths? of til© royal direction as to fathers and coimciis 
it 'wss not la Mjlton’s pissi to coxry out, E’eitlier mdeed 
was it in .bia poweij £os ho- had not the necessaxy learniiig, 
i'l, tji'.liijtcx says that MUtoa ^*Iald all antiquity, sacred 
a3>d proikiiLy under eontrihution.” . So far is this from 
h'aiiig the case, that whila he eshihits, in this treatise, aa 
lntiia;ita knowledge of the text ■ of - the eanoEieaJ, hooks, 
Hetem- and Greek, there is as ahsenee of that aTorag© 
ccGEPintanca with Ghristiaa antiquity- which formed at 
tlial; day the professional outfit of the ©plGeopal cliTine, 
l/fii ton’s rsferenees- i-o the fathers are p-erfrmctorj and 
eecoad-haEd. The only citation of Chrysostom, for in- 
stance, wMch I have noticed, is in these ■words: *'Hh© aamo" 
is said to he the opinion of Ohrysostoroj Luther, and other 
modeixis.” Heiflid n.ot osteam the Judgment of the fathers? 

• siifiicieutly, to deem them ■worth studying. In the mter- 
p’i’etailon of texts, aa in other matters of opinion, MU, ton 
-:i’ithfsre?; vhthm the ibrkess of liis absolute personalitj, ■ 

i hnve now to relate the sztsrnal history of the com- 
positioa a£ Paradise Lod . ' Yflien Milton had to skulk = 
for a time in IS^O, ha was already in- steady work apo'n- 
the poem. Though a few Iin.e3 " of'it -were composed as ■ 
sally as . ?i 643, it was not till 16S8 that he took up the 
task of coitipcsiiion continuously. If -we may trust oii® 
Ciily RJithority (Auhrey-PMUips), h© had Imislied, it is 
166&, ahoi'ot tfjo tixue of his marriage. In polisMiig;.- 
.x-A'/^-rliag, s;ad ’*£ltifig out fair, ' m'aca miglit- 'rcjinaiii 
to he clone, a-fi-icr tho poem was, in a way, finikued, 
■it i‘‘. i.i4 idSS, tfc.t ^76' firs't Hiak© acquaiDlance 'v/ith 
V.-. / h- f a»f in a eomplste stak;. TM-c was tho ye-' 




hi eke plague, kaowa. ia <ms aaaafe m tko Gsc;.:! 
to distiagaiBk its desokt-ing savages from foTMQ? sliglika* 
visitatioaa of tko epMeisie. Everj one -f/ho eo-iJd fioci*" * •**' * 
from tlie eiti' of deskiietion. .■ Milton applied to Ms- : 

jotmg friend SEwood to ind Mm a slioltev, Elli-5'oodj ( 

who was then Hving as tiito? in tka koasa of tlxs ,Ps 2 i« 
ningtons, took a cottage for Miltoa in t’lefi* neighbour" 
kood, at Glialfont -St. GEes, in- tli© couatj of Buefes. 

Mot only tli© Penningtons, Imt General Maotwsod l:s.ad V; 

aJjo Ms sgisidenee aeai’ tMs- FElag©, and a report fe sieii* - ■ , , 

tioiied hj Howitt tkst it -wm MeotT/ood wko' pfOTidacl ■ • 
tke es-searataiywitk a retuge* ^ The society of .aeitkes ' 
of these friends was avaEabk for Miltoa. For FJeetwcod 
was a soiitenced regicide, and in July, Pennington j-.nd 
Eilwood were harried oE* to AylesMo'y gaol by an hide- < 

fatigable justice of the poses, who was doahoas of givmg • 

evidence of Mb seal for the king's gov^rament . That; ■ ■ - ■ ;| 
the Chalfont cottage was not pleasantly situated,” maai; ■ ■ 
have been iadilierent to the blind old man, as mu^^h so- I 

as that tlia immediate neighbourhood, ?/ith its heaths and • - k 

wooded aplaads, reprodacod the sceaerj he had lo?ed ■ i 
when he wrote VAUegnK 

As- soon as EEwoorl was raliaved from impikoiiEient, hs 
retarned^ to GhaIfoiiit,f .Then it was that MEtoii put into 
hk Imds the completed Pfira<l4'0 Itosl, ’Mdddiiig m© tske 
It home with me, and read it at aiy ieisus©, and when I had - ^ ' 
00 done, retemi it to him with, my Jiidgme'at tteeripoa.'^ 

On returning it, besides giving tho author I, lie bouefifc o" ^ 

Ms JudgDmnt, a judgment not presswred, *8nd .not indt'’ 
pmsable— the Quaker mad© Ms famous apeoclj, 
hast said miich here of Faradm Lmi^ kit what hihl} thou 
lo &a/ of Rs'adige fouadl” Miltoa &itoi*Wuk’di f-.B,? 

Ellwood that to tMe cas-onl c|>,sMon duo hisi 

M&ijmned, We m% not, howevor, to t-'dvf. ikk 
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iiio'mplsiisaiit! epeoeli EtaraJij^ tbi- ife Is ygMy pvefjbble 
ferJ tJie fetor posjn waa inoluded in the origi^rtl con- 
oeptioHj ii' sot in the .seheiae of the .first ©pic. .But wo ilo 
get from ElliTOod’a rsmmiscenc©. a date lor. th© beginning 
of FaratMss Regained, wMeli miisfe haTB Itesii at Clialfoiit 
isi the aateH.ia of I66o. 

When the pkgaa was abateclj and tho city liad become 
ati'felj haMt-ttbie, Milton reterned to AiiiUeiy Eow. > Ha 
had sot beea loUj'i back when Londos was deya-stated by 
a &8sk calamity, oalj less tembl© than the plagi|e, because 
it des’kojed th© home, .'and aoi the life. Th© Great Fire 
aiieceedad the Ciimt Plagti.Q. ; 13,000 houses, two4Mids 
of the city, 'wer©^ reduced to, ashes,- and tho whole emTant 
of ilia and hasiaesi! entlxely gnspeaxlad. .Through thass 
two ovei'whelmtRg ■ dfeastsrs, Miltoa lanst hay© hse-a 
suppoi'img Ilia solitary by writing Raradkie Her 
gained, Scmui^ -Agimistes, and giyiag th© -fin., a! 
to Faradm Lod. H© wias novy so wholly iinmoyed' by 
Ms that we look in vaio. Ixi the poems for 

■ any traces of this season of BiriiQxmg and '.disaster, T.lis 
past Ms own m,oiiitations wem now all in aH to Mia 
'tha horrors o,’f the present were as not.Mng to s aiaa yrho 
laad outiliyed Ida hopes. Piag'ue and fire,- -what were Ihey^ 
after tl'io riiitt of the noHest of cansea?- 'The Bioicfitl ecaa.- 
pMasioM of Farad'ke Eegainctl is In psrfoet Iroeping w.v*'li 
ili6 tact that- 'It was ia the middle of the ruins oi‘ Loiidtsii 
tha't Mil!iO,a pskeed bis finisliecl poem ia tha Imvln of 'Iho 
licease'i-. . ■ ■ 


f'n.. l-br,s WiC wav, AihMmtiop ^4 

to for lha a>.u»u Of - 

H,rv,l .li, notiady o-'i, o? hfe ■"-I’ p‘ 

' i o Mo v/bo: " kdr "■« ^ r 



Ui im.e whose mteeedeats, as Mlow of All 

^Proctor (in 1663), enstoed. Ms taking a iesa podayitie 
and bigoted view of Ms duties. Still, tlioiigli Dryden'e 
diriy plays would iia?e encountered no objection bofoi’,} 
STioh a iribimal, tiie same facilities were not likely to b& 
svjcoii'dad to anytMng which, bore tlie name of John 
Milton, ex-secretary to Oliver, and himself an ansfcere 
repnbiican. Tomkyns— *th.at was the young oliaplam's 
nsnae — did BtiLmble at a plime in Book !, 598, 

• With foar of ohuxitje 

>?si'p3oxos moaarohs. ^ 

Thoi© had been in England, and •were to be again, times 
whea men had hanged for less than. this. Tomkyna, who 
w.'3,3 sailing on the smooth sea of preferment with a fair 
wind, did not wish to get into trouble, but at last he let 
the book pass, ■ Perhaps he thought it was only religions 
verse written for the sectaries, whicli wwiuld never be 
heard of at court, or among the wits, and that therefore ii 
was of little coasequenca what it contained. « 

A publisher vms found, notwithstanding that Paul's, or 
as it now was again, St. Paul’s-Churchyard had. ceased 
to exist, in .Aldersgate, which lay outside the circuit o:" 
tk@ con-Sagratioa. The agreement, still preserved ia t.ha 
national museum, between the author, “John MiI.ton, 
gent, of the one parte, and Samuel Syino:n8, piiiitor, 
of the otliQi' parte,'’ is among the curiosities of our literary 
history. The curiosity consists not so muc.li in tha 
illuatrioim name appended (not in autograph) to the detxL 
rffi in the contrast between the present fame of tho boo;-,, 
ami fc!i0 waste-paper price at which the copyright is boiug 
valued. The author received 51. down, wiw to tomivu r. 
second 51. v/haii th© first edition should li© cobi, a tlni-.’ 
5/. tho cecoiid, and a fotudh t>i. wlmu the tldid 
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erlitioH shoald Ise gone. Milton- lived to receivs tlie 
seeoEcl SI., and no -raore, 101. in allj for Faradue LcmL 
£ bxmg myeelf to Join in the lainontations of the 

Mogriiphors over tins 'bargain. Surely it is better so; 
better to knov/ tkat tha iioWest monnioeiit of .EiygJislj. 
ieilers had no money valua, than to think of it sis hfiving 
been paid for at a pcnmd the line. 

The agx’eeinent with vSymons is dated 27 Aprilj 1667, the 
c'itry in the Kigihter oi ^Statio 2 lers’ Hall is 20t.b August, 
it Wii3 theveforo in the aiitunm of IG07 vh.at, Pnradh’s 
Last was in the. handa of the public. ' Wa hav'e no data 
for ths tiiue occupied in the composition of Pa-radisa 
Regained end Samson Agonistes^ 'We have seen that the 
former poem was 'begun at Chalfout in 1665, and it may 
be coiijecturally stated that Samson was finished before 
September, 1687, At any rate, both the poems were pub- 
lifshed together in the autumn of 1670. : 

Milton had four years more of life granted him after 
this^publication. But he wrote no more poetry. It iras 
as if lie had exhausted his sk-ength in a last effort, in the 
Promethean agony of Samson, and knew that Ms hour of 
inspiration was passed a%Tay. But, like ah men who have 
oneci tasted the joys and pangs of composition, he could 
not now do without its excitomeiit. The occapation, and 
the indispensable solace of the last ton sad j'-ears, had been 
.bis pofmia. Ho would not w-rite more verse, -when the 
awtr us was not on him, but he must write, lie took up Jiil 
tli.3 dropped threads of past years, aiuhitioua plans ibmmd 
in t,hi.y fuInt-sB of vigour, and laid aside, but not abandoned, 
r,!ewa,s the vexy opposite of Shelley, who could never look 
at a piece of Mb own composition a second time, but when 
he had thrown it off at a heat, rushed into sometHng else. 
MiltKjiTs f/Uiotuvoaess was such that ha couJd uevor give 



tip a design once eatered upon, lln these foui' yearSy fo if 
coBseions that his time was now nearly out, ho kbonred 
to eoniplote five auch early undertakmgB. 

(1.) Of liis Oonip&ndium of TheologyfL have ali'eas]/ 
spoken. He was overtaken hy death while prupariiig tliir. 
for the press. 

(2.) His Hisiory of Bnimn must have cost him siiiels 
khotir, bestowed upon comparison of the conflicting 
authorities. It is the record of the studies he had mads 
for Ms almndoiied epic poem, and is evidence how Biiich 
the subject occupied his mind. 

The Hido'ty of Briiam, 16i'0, hud been preot-dod by 
(a) a Latin grammar, in 1669, and was followed by (4) 
a Logic on the method of Eamus, 1672. 

(6.) In 1673 ho brought out a now edition of Ms early 
volume of Poems. lu this volume he printed for the 
first time the sonnets, and other pieces, wiucli had hoen 
written in the interval of twenty-seven years since the date 
of his first edition. Hot, ijideed, all the sonnets which we 
now have. Four, in •which 3?aixfax, Tan©, Crom-well, and 
the Commonwealth are spoken of as Milton nujuld spesik 
of them, ■were necessarily kept hack, and not put into print 
till 1694, hy Phii].ip.s, at the end of his life of his uncle. 

In proportion to the trouble which Miltom’s \?ordK cost 
Mm, ■\va3 his care in preserving them. His fev/ Latia 
letters to his foreign fritaids are remarknhiy haiTiin oithor 
of factor sentiment. I;>ui; MEton liked thorn woU enough, 
to liavo kept copies of them, and .now allowed a publisher, 
Bvuhaaon Aylmer, to issue them in print, adding to them, 
with a view to make out a volume, his colhtgo oxorcisos., 
which he had also preserved. 

Among the papers 'wMch. ho left at his death, 'vriare 
hegmaiags of two .undertakings, ' either of tlmm of over- 
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/lielraiBg magaitudej wliieli he <Md not lire to ooapleto. 
We have seen tkat b.e taught Ms pupils geography cut v.( 
Dmity, Deserijdwn de VUnivers. . .He was not gaiisfiad 
with tliiSj or mth any existiog coEapeudiuia. They were 
si] di-y ; exact enough with their latitudes and loxigitudoSj 
!>ut oh.ii,i;ed sueli uninteresting stuff aa manners^ gover.u» 
nicntj relijgion, &c. hlilton yvonld essay a better aystem. 
All ho had ev'er executed was Sussk.j taking tha pains to 
i’livn over and extract tor Ms purpose all the best travels 
in that country. This is the fragment which figures In his 
WoTksaBa£¥iefMtsiorf/ofMo8e0vm,' 

, The hackneyed , metaphor ox Pegasus harnessed to a 
luggage trolley, vdll recuT to us 'vvhen we tiuiik of the 
author of L'Aikrj-ro, seti.iag Haisell to compile a Latin 
iesicon. If there is any literary drudgery more ruochani- 
cal than another, it is generally supposed to bo that of 
making a dicMonary. hfor had ha^ taken to this industry 
as a Msource in age, when the genial How of invention had 
dried up, and original composition had ceased to bo in his 
power. The three folio volumes of MS. which Milton left 
were the work of his youth ; it was a work which the loss 
of eyesight of ne»:essity put an end to. It is not Milton 
only, but all .students who read with an alert mind, read- 
ing to glow, and not to remember, who have felt the want 
of an oGOupatluu xvliich ehall fill those houm when meiitui 
vigils jiee is itajiosaible, and vacuity unendurable,, fudes- 
mo king or cataloguing has been the resouice of many Id 
■uach hour.i. But it was not, I tliiiik, as a uiere shifting 
of mental posture that Milton undertook to rewrite Eobert. 
Stephens ; it was m part of .his' language training. Only 
by diligent practice and incessant, exercise of attention aud 
care, could Milton have educated Mg sascepti'bilifcy to tho 
cpeelfie power of words, in the nicety' wMch ha eitaiiicd 
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beyoad aay other of oiar poets, ; Part of tli;le edaeatioa le 
recorded in the seemingly withered . leaves of life Lafe 
Thesamnis, though the . larger part ■ ■' must ' have heen 
achieved, not by a reflective' and .criticar coliectioa of 
eiLamples, Imt by a vital and impassioned readaig, 

complaint was what the profession of tlxat da^ 
called gout. *‘H8 would be very cheerful even in his 
gout fits, and sing,” says Aubrey. This gout ra'turned 
again and again, and by these repeated attacks wore out 
Mb resisthig power. Ho died of the “gout efonck in on 
Sunday, 8th Hovember. 167f, and vras huviod, near bis, 
fatlmr, in the chancel of St. Giles’s, Gripplegate, The 
funeral wras attended, Toland. c-ays, “by all his learned and 
great friends in London, not ■without u 'Mendiy concourse 
of the vulgar.” The disgusting proffi’uation of tho leaden 
coffin, and dispei-sion of the poet's bones by the parochial 
authorities, during the repair of the chuiwh in iingust, 
1790, has been denied, bur it is to ho feared the fel; is 
too true, • 
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“ MiiNT mea of forty.” It iias lieea said.j'^‘s,r6 dead poets 
and it roight seam tliat MiitoBj Latin secretary, and party 
pampMeteer, had died to poetry ahont the fatal age. In ■ 
i54dj when he made a gathering of Me early pieces for the 
volume pubiislied by Hunipliry Moseley^ he wanted three 
years of for^. That voitime contained^ besides other 
things^ Cantus, Injaidm, L* Allegro, II .Penseroeo ; 

thdSij when produced, as they remain to this clay, the 
finest flower of English poesy. But, though thus ■ Idea, a : 
wan’ Isusbanduian, garnering his sheaves in presence of 
the fclirsii-tening etorm, Milton had no intention of bidding 
farewell to poetry. On the contrary, he regarded tMa 
volume osily as firat-feuits, an earnest of greater things to 
eoiae, 

\'J?h8 roling idaa of MiltoB^a life, , and the key to Ms 
mimial history, is bis resolve to produce a groat poem; 
Hot that the aspiration in. itself, is smgnlaiv for, it is pro- 
bably shared by every young poet in his turn. As every 
, siever schoolboy is destined by mmseii or Hs friends to 
baeoiae Lord Ghaacelior, and every private in the Eresicb 
amy cai-iies in hie havorgaek the baton of a marshal, so 
El Ifl oacoR’sary ins.fre!lieBt of the dream on s, 
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that it sli.oij!<i embody ifcself in a fonii of siii*psif?slrig 'bvii» 
liance. ?v’liaf distinguishes /Milton- from tli© crowd of 
yoimg ambitiouj “andas juventa,” is the constancy of 
resolve. Me not only noniislied tiirongl* manhood the 
dream of yonthj keeping uador the importiaiats instinets 
wMcb, cany off most aiiiMtiona in middle life into tlie 
pm-suit of pia. 08 , ])rofit, liononi — tlio t-horns vfriic’s epririg 
up and smother tha wheat—hut carried out his dream in 
its integrity in old age. : He formed Mmself for this 
achi6Y6io.e5t5 and ibr no ■ other. Study at lioinej travel 
abi’oiidj tho arena of political controvexsj* tho public 
service, tlio practiso of the domestic virtues, were so xuuny 
parts of the schooling which was to make a pooh 

The reader who has traced with mo thus far th© courEe 
of Milton’s mental development -will perhaps be ready to 
believe, that this idea had taken entire possession of Ms 
mind from a very early age. The earliest mitten record 
of it is of date 1632, in Sonnet ii. This wuia mitten 
as early as tho poet’s tn’cnty-third year; and in tKes© 
lines the resolve is uttered, not as tlien just conceived, but 
as one long brooded upon, and its non-fulfiiiiieut matter 
of self-reproach, • - - - 

If this sonnet stood alone, ils relevance to a poeLlcal, or 
even a literary poxforrnajice, might bo doiibtfiil. But at 
the time of its composition it is enclosed in a letter to an 
unnamed friend, who seems to have been expressing Ids 
snrpilsG that tho Gainbridgo B.A. was not settling liimself, 
now that his education was complete, to a profession, 
Milton’s apologetic letter iii extant, and \i'as pvinteti by 
Birch in 1T38, It intimates that Milton did not covisid-.® 
his education, for the p'ar] 3 oseg be bad in view, {is Ha)'tliiog 
like coiapietc. It is not “ the eadlocs delight of flpi-ieu];i- 
felon,” but religious ad-vmxment how 'best; to umfergo 5 
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Liolj i'tking tlioaght of being late, so it; giYe mlvantaga ta 
he iiiora fit.’* He repudiates tlie lo?e of leanimg for its 
o'T/o sah-a kaoTvlcdga is not an end, it is only eouipuaeat 
for ixu'loraianc®. There is here no specific engagemoiit as 
io cno ij-'am'O of the perfctncanco, Eut ivhafc it is to bo, is 
':’u;;gf-:si-cil Tij the eaclosare of tlie “ Peivarchinn staui:* ” 
(i. 3. tlie soiiaot). This notion that his ILfe was like 
f.Sr’oisriol'S; n dedicated iifo, dedicated to a service 'which 
renisired a long proljatioii, reeni's again more than ouee in 
hi" ni-’tings. It is emphatically repeated, in is a 
passage of the pamphlet No. 4 ■ 

Horn hath by more studioas ways endeavoured, ami with 
more uri wearied spirit non© shall, —that I dare almost aver oi 
.sy:;clf, r.s ikr as life and tull licenss will extend. Neither do I 
ihiiik it shame to eoveBant .with, any knowing reader that for 
some few years yet I may go on trust, with him toward the paj” 
inesit of wliatd am now indehtecl, aa being a work not to be 
raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wiixe, like that 
wiricli (lows at waste from the pen of s<m‘ie vulgar amorist, or 
ib':< freacimr fury of a rhyroing pjiraaite, nor to be obtained 
■ I ? t.-'ia invucarion of Eame Memory and hor sirou daughters, 
i.i’.i,. by devout p'rayer to that .Eternal Spirit who can eiirieh 
with ad utteraiiee aud knowledge, and sends out his seriphita 
with tbs hiiilowed (ire of hk altar to touch sisid puriiy the lifr 
of whom he ple;mes. To this fau-st be added induslrious ..uni 
oelt-ck ver-cling, Hteady observation, insight into all liemniy and 
genflro5rj acts' arid aJhiir.s. Till which in some iiie.iHura Ij.'? eom- 
p.msed, ni mine own peril and cost, I reftise not to suKtaiii tisiii 
ex]K'ct.itioxj 5 iVotn a,-; many as are not loth to hazard go ranch 
(iradulity upon the best pledges that I can give them. 

■,i ('doth at tlui age of nine and t-wenty, J.uito'i iraa 
o.h’t.'si'iy delemined that this lifework shall bo a ttook, 
?.ii epic poem, a, ad that its 'siibject shall p^robably bo tlic 
i lib.uri'jB, legend. 
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Si quHiTido indigeHaa revocabo in oarrafea ragcr;., 
ArDiirumque efciam eub tema belia Taovoateira. 

Aufc dicani iaviots® sociali foadera mensisB 
Magnanimoa lieroas, et, o mcdo sjpiritas adsft; ! 

Fraagata Sasomeas Britoaimi sub raaide phalasgac. 

May I find mwli a friend . . when, if ever, I shall revive 
b Goag our native princes, end among them Arthur movij!.}| to 
th© fey even in the^ nether world, and when I Mhall, if oeIj' 
isiHpjraUou be mino, btvuk the Saxon bands beforo oiir Brife-.-.’ 
pi'cvresa. 

The amria auiioimecineiit is reprodncetl iu tho jSp^- 
fApkium. Damoim^ 1639, aiid, m Ihiruphlet Ilfo. Ai tliS 
C'ftcu-quoted words : — 

Perceiving that gome triilos which I had in memory, com- 
posed at under twenty, or thereabout, met with acceptanee, . . , 
X began to assent to them (the Italians) and divers of rny 
friends here at home, and not less to an iir.'aterd. prompting 
which now grows daily upon mo, that by labour and inteat 
study, which I take to be my portion in this life, joined y/lth 
the strong propensity of imtiU’e, I might perbssps leave aom?" 
thing so written to aftertimea rs ilsey ebould not willingly kt 
'■ it die. 

Between the publication of the collected Fue'ms in 
1646, and. the appearance of J^aradhe Lost iu IGST, a 
period of twentj-two years, ^filton gave no pufcEe aiga 
of redeeming this pledge, .fie seemed to his cotempo- 
rarieB to have renounced the folTuis of his youth, the- 
gew^gaws :of verae, and' to have sobered tlo'wn into thf. 
UKoiui citizen, “Le bon j)oetOj” thought 'lihilharfc..^; 
*‘'n’ 0 st paa plus utile h Fetat quTm bon joiicur ds quiUo;;;- 
Milton had postponed his poem, in I'oil, till “the land 
had once enfranebished hmelf liom this impaitineat yol.;-: 
prelstiy, imder ■ whose - inqtusitoriovis &»<! 
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tiiuistepy no vcm and oidendid Tvit esn^floiLTlsIi.” 
xv'as sT/ep'G and ka asked for furtiier remaafl CZ‘ 

acr.Qunt of tke Peaco was eoaekided, tke cotmfcry 

•'wsM settled irnifes: the strong go^ei'Jiment of a Proteatogj 
and Miltoa^s great work - did act' appear. It - was not ©Tea 
pi'sparing. He Y/as ..•writing not poetry but psos% m.d 
that most ephemeral and yalaeie:® .kind of prose, pam- 
phlets, fsxtempore art-ioles -.on'.the- topics, of the day. H'e 
ponred out reams of them, in simple- tmcongeionsness that 
they had no inliiiencQ ■wliatever o.n the eairaafb'f eveatos.' 

Eor WS3 it that, during all these years, Milton was 
maditatiiig in seeret -what he could not bring forward in 
public j that he was only holding back from p';xblisbiiig. 
because there -was no pfablic ready to listen to his 
song. In these years Miitou vva? neither 'writing nor 
thinking poetiy. Of the twenty-four soanetss indeed — 
t'wehty-forir, '■* reckoning the t\‘/enty-line.d piece, “The 
forcers of conscience,” as a sonnet — eleven belong to this 
peflod. - But they do not form a contmuons series, siiah 
as do Wordsworth’s Eeclemtstieal Sonnets, nov do they 
evince a sustained mood of poetical meditation. On the 
contrary, their very force and beauty consist in theh- 
being the momentaiy and spontaneous enpicnion of an 
emotion welling up from the depths of the soul, and 
forcing itself into metrical expression, as it -were, in, spite 
of the ’tvriter. : While the first eight sonnets, ■^f.ritteix 
beibre 1645, are sonnets of reminiscence and inteDtion, 
like tlioso of the Italians, or the- ordinary Eagiish soane't, 
the eleven sonnets of Milton’s giient period, from 1645 to 
1668, are records of present "feeling kindled by actual 
facts. In their naked, nnadornesd simplicity of language, 
they mfiy easily seem, to a reader fresh from Petrarch, fe 
ha .'kn'sclj stud prosaic-, Pliuss them in roMioa to ihf- 
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oircuBisiifflce oa wMeh each pieco tumsj aad wq cesiji to 
feel tiio eapeiiority ibr poetic aifect of real emotion over 
emotioE meditated and revived History lias in it I'hat 
wHcli can toneli ns more aMdinglj.than. any fiction. It 
is tMs acinality vt'Meli distiRgniBlies tlie sonnets of Miitori 
from any otlier sonnets. Of tMs diffe-reaoa Woidawortli 
WJia conseions wlien- lie stmek out the phrasoj feiii 
hand tiie thing hecmis a tmmpet./' Blaeaiilay compared 
ike sonnois in ikoir majestic severity to tiie cojlijctrs, 
’.Oiey remimd ns of a, Hebrew psalm, witli. its nndkgaised 
ontrask of mgo, . revenge,, exiiltatlon, or despak, where 
aotiiing is dne to art or artifice, and whose poetry is tlie 
espiossion of the koart, and not a Dranck of lilernttire. 
It is in the somets we BKist tke force tdV W’csd^'}- 

woiili's image-"" - ■ 

'L'riou hadst a voice v/lioas s'oiitv? was like fclio ac;;’.,. 

We are not then to look in the sonnets foriateat tracGs 
of the suspended poetic creation. They come from ^ike 
other side of Milton’s nature, the political, not the artistic, 
Tliey are akin to the prose pamphleto, n.otto iVra£?«seZ.<M. 
/‘Just whan the sonnets end, ihe composition of the epie 
vrsis taken hi hand. The kst of the uTOiinets (38 in the. 
oruincry nuraoratiou) was w'ritten in 1G58, and it is to 
the same year that oui* authority, Auhi'oy-Philiipti, rafar?? 
his beginning to occupy himself, with Fararlige Lost He 
had by this time tiottled the two points about which ho 
had been long in doubt, the subject and the form. . Long 
1>eforo bringing himself to the point of composition, he 
liad decided upon the Fall of man ss subject, and upon ths 
narrative, or epic, loian, in preferanee to the dramatic. I? 
fa even possible that a few'.faolated passages of the poem, 
aa It .Tiow stamki, may hsTc been writton tMilbre. Of ouf; 
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HVicli p£t££ag6 WQ tiiow ' tiiat it was mitten iiiteijn oi 
sixteen years before 1668^ and wkile lie- was atill eon- 
tompkting a drama. Tlie' lines, are Satan^a speech.^ P. L. 
iv. bagmniiig,--- 

C), tiiovi tliati Vfitli surpassiiig ^lory owwssciL 

Tliuae lineSj Fiiillips says, Ms uncle recited to ae 
Tormiag the opening of bis tragedy, Tbej am raodciledj, 
as tli© classical reader, "'wiil. perceivej..£u.pon Euripides. 
Possibly they were not intended for the very fest lineSj 
sines if Milton intended to follow the practice of hia saodeJj 
the lofty lyrical tone of tliis address should have beer: 
inti'odueed by a prosaie matter-of-fact setting forth of the 
situation, as in the Euripidean prologue. There are other 
passages in. the poem ■wliich have the air of being insiti- 
tious in the place •where they stand, ■’ The lines in Book iv, 
now in questbUi,, may reasombly be referred to. 1640-42, 
the date of those leaves in the Trinity College MS., in 
^vhfeh Milton has written down, with his owxi hand, 
■various fciketclies of tragedies, wMch miglit possibly be 
adopted £is Ms final choice. 

A passage in, Thelieimm of Church Covevmnerdi^^tiiVdu 
at the same period, 1641, gives us the the fulles'i account 
of his hesitatioa It Waa a hesitation ca'used, partij by 
the wealth of matter which Ms reading suggested to him, 
partly by the consciousness that he ought not to begin in 
ha-sta Tsdiile each year -^vas ripening his powciu. Every 
one who has undertaken a work of any' length has made 
the experience, Shat the faculty of eonipoaition wil] uot 
•i'.'ovk with ease, until the reason is satisfied that the sub- 
jea'fc 4;horjon is a congenial one. Gibbon has told ua ki«r- 
o( thu many periods of hlsto^- upon.whhili he tvka 
bm ffCii, ovea after •fee' Exemorahk. 16 Oetoher, lfS4, tAwn 
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liQ **sato Bmsing amid tha mms .of tlie CJapifeolj T/IiLb iiio 
ftare'-foo'ood fmis were siagiBg .feBpera ia tli® ienple 
■ J-apiter.” We kaow now many sketches of poHsiblr. 
kt*.gcdiQa Racine would, make hefote ha «ot)ld -'idopt 
' asj the approp-fiaTiB theme, oa which he could, v/oirk wife 
that thoroTisih aBjoymentof the labour, wMou is uceeeaaiy 
to giTe life and vervo- to any eraatlon, whether of feia poel 
i?? the om.to?, 

'i'fef) ieaTes of the Trinity Ooliege liS., which ?,to com 
temporaFfTrith, Ms confidence to the readers of Ms tmct 
0/ (Jktireh C?o?;sm??ssK4 exhibit a Hat of nearly one luiH" 
dred subjects, which had occurred, to him from time to time 
aa practicable subjects. From the mode of entry -lye see 
that, already in 1641, a scriptural was likely to haTe fchs 
preference OTer a profans subject, and that among scriptural 
subjects Paradm Lod (the familiar title appears in this 
early note), stands out prominently above the rest. The 
historical subjects are all taken from native history, none 
arc foreign, and all are from the fci.m6 before the Bewaaa 
conquest, Tlie scriptural subjects are partly from the Ol<i 
partly from the New, Testament. Some of these subj ect 43 
are roiined and nothing more, wMlo others are slightly 
sketched out. Among these latter ai’o BaptMuSf on the 
death of J ohn the .Baptist, and Ohrid, vr, Faiiem^ appaTcatly 
to be conlinod to the agony in the garden. Of Fa-adisi. 
Lost there arc four drafts in greater detail than any of th..*' 
ftthem. These drafts of tho plot or aetion, though none 
of them, that which was finaliy adopted, ■ are suficiently 
nej'j* to the iction of tho poem im it staivh^, lo roi.'-e'd 
the fact that the author’s imaginative conception of rrhat 
he liitBuded to produce was generated, cast, and. moulded, 
&t a comparatively early age. The commouly raeei?e;i 
notion, therefore, with which authors, i^a tbaT sqe, f£f' 
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woat to coiiiforS tliemselTeSj taat om of tbo gteateat feci-j 
of orl‘jisai isYention acMeYed hj loaiis 'was hegnu aftof 
dAj'j Bwsi h& tiitio lai' modified* Paradke Ltn4 v/rs 
posed afte? 111%^ 'but -was emeewed at tbirty-two. Hence' 
liigL d-igree of p^ifestion ■seallsed in tbe tofal leauli, 
Fo? tlisre ivere oombined to. produce it tlie opposite virtues 
of two distinct peiiods of meatal devolopmeat ; the clariBg 
iiEagi->5atioa eid. fregsb emoMonci play of early manboodj 
with tke esei'cisad judgment aad olmstsuedtasto of ripened 
fears,' Ws baA^eiegarded the tw’sui'y-five years ijf Miltoo/s 
Ufa between i64‘l and tbe . comme-nceaieat of FumrMse 
Lost m- thm ill laid- out upon iiifaiioi* work wliic'la any- 
one could do, and wMchwas aot worth doing by any one.. ■' 
Yet it luay 'be made a smeetion .If in ony otlier moda than 
by adjoiirament of . life early deaigBj Milton could have, 
attained to shut union of oi’ifdnnl atvemith ivith sayexc 
restramt, wMgh distingufehes from all otho-r poetry, oscapt 
that 01 Yii'gil, the three great poems of his old age. If the 
fatigue of age is sometimes felt in Paradise Regained, we 
feel in Paradise Lost only (in the words of Chateaubriand), 
“'la de rage a travel’s fes passions dea iegeros 

annees ; une charme extraowtinaire de vieillenso et d* 
Jetmessa.” 

’’A still fexther inlbimtie iS' waK-anted, by th© Trinity 
College JottingB of 1641. ,;K'ot the .critics merely, but 
readers ready to aympatHae,.li 0 .VQbe 6 n sometimes melined 
to wish that 'Milton had devoted .his .power to a more- 
iiiUBaiii subject, In which, the poet’s mva-ntioii coul,d have: 
had. freer play, and .for^wMeh his- .reader’s: interest- eouid' 
have been more ready. And it has been thought that the 
.''lioic-i of Biblicid subject indicates the namoAi:-g edVei 
of ago, advei’sity, .and bliadness combined. We .now know 
{ Si til Fgji was the thesa®. it not determined o?-*., i 't 
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least predomfcaiit. m Milton’s thonglit.f^, at i-Iie rge ci 
tliii!ty“two. His ripeaed Judgment onij appi'0'v:eti a 
sjeieclioii made in earlier yaars, and in days full of hope.' 
; TJiat in selecting a scriptural Sii1>ject lie .r^as not in feet 
eiforeising any eb-oics, but iras determined by bi;-! circuni- 
: atamsesj is only wliat imiat be said of all ckoosing, Witli 
all his originrdifcyj Milton iTaa still a man ol liis age. A 
Puritan poet, in a Puritan environnientj coubi not have 
done otlienvise. .But even had ehoico been in his poT/o?, 
it is donbwiiJ if he would h&ve had the eame success with 
a subject- taken from history. : 

Pirst, looking at liis pnbUe. He v/as to wiita hi 
English. This, which had at one time been matter of 
doubt, had at an early stago come to be his decision. iN'oi 
had the choice of English been made for the sake of popu- 
larity, which ho despised. He did not desire to write for 
the many, but for the few. But ho was enthusiastically 
patriotic. He had entire contempt for the shouts of the 
mob, but the EnglLdi nation, as embodied in the powons 
of the wise and good, ho honoured and reYfirenced with all 
the depth of his nature. It was for the sake of his nation 
that he was to devote his life to a ivork, which was to 
ennoble her tongue among the languages of Europe. 

■ He was then to write in .English, for tho English, not 
popularly, hut nationally. This resolution at once limited 
his subject. He who aspire.s to be the poet o.f a nation ia 
hound to adopt a hero who is already dear to that people, 
to ehooso a subject ami charaete.rs which are alromij/' 
familiar to them. This Ls no rule of literary ari 
arbitrarily enacted by the critics, it is a dictate of Teasme 
•md has been the practice of all the great national poofe;., 
The more obvious examples will occur to every reiwiur 
But it may he observed that even the Greek tragodiuns, 
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a.tidi'83sexl b more limited atidiense thaa fell® epic post% >, 
took fcksir plots from tlie best- knovm legends toucMiig fell® 
foitimes of tha royal iiouses of tka. Hellenic race. l*Tow to 
fclie Eiiglisli reader of tlio seventeentk. century-" and the 
sanis holds good to this day — there xrero onijt'tvo cycles of 
parsons and events siiSciently known beforehand fco admit 
of being assumed by a poet. He must go either to tlnv 
Snie 0 ? to lilt, annals of Snajauu. TJii s iar iJ liton’s 
choice of subject was limited, by the consMeratioa of tha 
|n.ibii(j for wh'o,a lie v;rote. ■ ■ 

SecoiwIlVj ho was stiil farther rasferieted by a conditioa 
wMcli'th© nature of liis inteliigGnce imposed iipoa. 
himself. It was neoessaxy ws Milton that the events and 
pexsonagesj -wMcli Vicere to arouse and detain his mfeersstBj' 
should he real evcnirs an.d pcxsonages. The mere play oi 
fancy with fehe, pretty aspects of things could not satisty him] 
ho wanted to f^el beneath him a substantial world of reality. 
He had not the dramatists imagination vdiich can body 
forth Scfeitiotts characters with such life-like reality that it 
can, and does itself, believe in their esistenee. .Macaulay : 
has truly said that Miltonb goniua is iyiical, not aiamatic. 
His lyro will only t^cho real ©motion, and his imagination 
is ouly stirred by real circiunstancca. I’l his youth lie had 
been \Htlun the fascination of the romanceo of chivalry, as 
>7cii in. tliciv original form, as In the ropvoilimliuna of 
Ariosto ami Spenser. While under tliis inliuene© he had 
thought of Becking his subject among the heivies of these 
Jays of old miasfeeisy. . And. as on© of his principles was ' 
that .his hero must be a uaticnH hero, it xvas of uomoa 
upon the Arthurian cycle that his .aspiration fissd. Whan 
h© did so, he no doubt believed at least the histoiica'’ 
existence of .Arthur, .As goon, however, as he came to 
TiFulcrctf.nd the fabulous basis of the ArthuTian logepib 



!i bscamc unfitted fos Ms me. In tlia Tmiiy College 
MS,, of 1641, Artb-ur has already disappeared from the list 
Ilf possihla subjects, a list' wMeh eon.tams tliirty-eig.to sng- 
geatioiia of names from British or Saxon bistiivy, sucli u.:; 
Yortigem, Edward the Gonfessoi*, Harold, Macbeth, <%g. 
Wliiia li 0 de'maii.ded . the . basis of reality foiv his pe.rsoii» 
agas, he at the same time, with a irne . instinct, rejeetsd all 
that fell within period of w6li-a.sc‘.ortaint‘,(l hlht.ory, Sh 
made ilie Gonqiieot the lower limit of Ma choice. In this 
rnegatlYe decision against historical .romanee we recognise 
.Milton’s Jndgmeat, and Ms ■ correct egtiio.ats of Ms own 
. powers. Those who ha¥6 been thought to Bucceed betst ia 
engrafting fiction upon history, Shakspeare or Vvhalter 
Scott, have been "eminently human poets, and have 
achieved their measure of success by investing some weli- 
knov/ii name mth the attributes of ordinary humanity 
such as w'e all know it. This -was precisely what Milton 
could not have done. He had none of tha,t sympathy xvith 
which Shakspaaro embraced all natuTal and eoi^iiiaon 
affections of his brother men. Milton, burning as ho did 
with a consuming fire of passion, and, yearning for rapt 
communion with select souls, had v/itha! an aloofness from 
ordinary suon and women, imd a proud disdain of common- 
place Joy and son'ow, which has led hasty hiographnts and 
critics to rspreaGiit him as hfird, austere, an iron man ol 
iron mould. This want of interest in common life diaijuali- 
fied him for the task of revivifying hiatorio scenes. 

Milton’s mental constitutioiu then, demanded in tU=-; 
material upon which it was to work, a com)>inadon of 
quantises such as very few subjectr, could oficT. Tb.{c 
'wents an<l personages must be real and subutaiitiid, Lr uc 
s'souH not occupy himself scrlousiy with airy nothings ami 
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cieafiirep ol pure fcHCY<, Yet. tbejr Must rjoli be mek 
©vents and personages, as History liad- potirtrayed to iiS' 
-vitli wsH-laiosiM ekaracters, and all their virtnos, faults,, 
t\ui)les, ausl r.ec.uliarities. x^nd, lastly, it was requisite 
ihat. they shonld be the common pyopeityaiid the famiJia ‘ 
•iuterer.t of a wide circle of English readers. 

These feeing the conditions re<jiiired in the subject, it is 
obvious that no choice was left to the poet m tlio England 
of the sei^enteertlh centery hut ft biblical subject. And 
among the. many picturosaup- episodes which the Hebrew 
Scriptures present, the narrative of the .Fall stands out 
with a cbaracte.!.- of all-embracing comprehen.siveiiess which 
belongs to no other single event in the Jewish ouiiahi. 
The first section of the book of Genesis clothtis in a dra- 
matic fornr the dogmaiie idea from which w&s developed 
in the course of aget-. the whole scheme of Judaico- 
Christian antbfopojogy. In tlris world-drama, Heavon> 
above and Hell beneath, the |»owom of light r-nd timse of 
darknssa, s,re both brought upon the scene in conflict with 
each other, over the fate of the inhafeitiintg of our glo]>fc, 
ft minute ball of matter suspended between two ijifinitioK. 
This gigantic and unmanageablo material in so completely 
nrastored by th,e poet’s imagiTiation, that we are m;nie to 
&o> at one aiui the sanie time th® petty dimensionp. of oar 
earth in compariaon with priniordia) space and almighty 
pOT'or, a.mJ the profound import tct us of the ispuedepend- 
Hig on the condici.. Other poets, of inferior powers, have 
from tkiifi to time attempto*!, with diilorerst degrees of 
eu/iceer,, eunse of tho minor Scriptirral histories ; Ihuimer, 
the Noachian Deluge; Solomon Gessner, tb® Death of 
Abel, &&■ And Milton himself, after he had' spent liis 
Mil strength upon his greater theme, recurred in Samson 
ifirmuiefi to one e?ich episode, wbkh ha had delifeerif.teiy 
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ael aside Isefores as not giving verge enoiigli for tkc 

ins BOJiiing eoncoption. 

These considerations duly -weighed, it wiP ho foirad 
tiiat the subject of the FaU of Man v^as not so mufili 
Milton’s choice as his necessity. Anaoiig all the tradiiloiis 
of tiiJ'5 nGO]-ile,s O'f the earth, there is nut exinrd- an.otlie-.- 
story which could have heon adequate to liis doaiaads. 
.8iog;“aphor8 may have been somewhat misled i>y r.is 
speaking of himsolf ns “long clmosing and Ijcgiiiriii)!; 
late.” : He did not begin till 1658, when, iia. was 
already fifty, and it has 'been somovrliat haBtily inierred 
that he did not choo,36 till the date a,t which, he began. 
But, as we have seen, he had already chosen at leaist sj 
early so 1643, -when the plan of a drama on the subjoct-, 
and under tlie title, of Paradise Lost wa.« fully developed. 
In -the interval between 164-3 and 1658, ha changed the 
form from ,<i drama to an. epic, hut ilia ''hoice remainod 
unaltered. And as the address to the sun ( Paradise Lostf 
iv. 33) was composed at the earlier of these dirtes, it 
appears that he had aheady formulated even the rhythm 
and cadence of the poem that was to ,bo. Like Words- 
worth’s “ Warrior 


lie*, wronght 

Upon tliG plan fclia,fc pleas’d hia boyish tho-aglvi. 

I have said that this subject of the Fall wari Afiltou’a 
necessity, being tho only subject which his mind, ’‘in. ilia 
spacious circuits of her mu.sing,” found largo (.vnougli, 
B'at as it v.-aB no abrupt or arbitrary choice, so it v/as nut 
forced upon him .from without, by suggostiori of fi-iensk:, 'O'r 
comu5.-md of a patron. Wo mast again rt3uro>l oaiseLc's 
that Milton had a Cjdvinistic liringing up. ‘dml L-’’ 
vinism in pious Puritan souls of that feuaeut ; g/: % j.ui 
tlie nttouuat-ed creed of the eightemib cont-iu-;, , the. (.LI- 
vinism which went not beyond pftr.<nn?i gs -iflV.* ’d'-m 
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safety for oaaselfs and - for .tliQ rest darrmatioa, WlieS ; 
^iilton ma "being reared, Calvinism vras not old and effete, 
e, Diora doctrine. It was a living aysten^ of thoughts ii,ttd 
oi-e vTliieh carried the mind ix|rtvarde towards tJie Eternfd 
'wiJl, rat.hsr hiian fhnvnwards towards ray personrJ peciirity, 
K!.:hie hits sai.'l of the old Catholic views, fonadad oa sac- 
lamcTitrJ syinboli.'-iH, that they are more poeti<;-ii than any 
other religious conception. Bat it xnnst be ackiicwledged 
tliRu & prodestinsiian scheme, leading the cogitation up- 
ward to dwell upon ‘Hho heavenly things helora the 
foundation of tlxe world,” opeiii.- a n'ota of contemplation 
and pofdinal framework, with which, none other in the 
whole cycle of human thought can ccjmpare. hlot eiectlon 
and reprobation as set out in tho petty chicanery of Cal- 
'■jiri’s J.nsiibvteSf but the pi'cscienco cff absolute wisilom 
revolving all the posfdbilities of time, space, and matter. 
Poetry has bean delmed as “ the suggestion by the imsgs 
of noble grounds for noble emotions,” and, in this respect, 
none Ci the wurld.-epics — there are at most live or six such 
in existence — can compete with Paradise Lost. Tin: 
mehinciioly p.othos of Lucretius indeed pierces the heart 
with a two-edged sword .more keen than MOton’a, but the 
compass of Liicratius' horiaon. is much less, being limited 
to tliis earth and iiiS inliabitante. The horison, of Puradists 
Lost, is not :ii«n’o\yor than all opaco, itc elxronology not 
shorkv than otarultyj tho globe of our eradh beeoinefl a 
niers spot isi the physical tmivorse, and that universe 
it.’cdr ;i drop suspended in the iru'iuite empyweau. IJls 
inspirit ion b-.id thus reached “one of the highest ives !hat 
human eoiiteuiplation .■eirclmg apwarda can make from 
tho glassy sea whereon she stands ” (Soeft*. ami Dke.). 
bihe Ms conleraporary Pascal, Ms mind hf?.ci Ijcatec, hor 
j'jfiaon walls of ''Uimfuu thought, 
p' .. of rohin-so e-f f 



becoisB mofe sppafenfc to m if we remailr. tliai wi'iMs 
smbyasSj there saaias to b® equal pkae for both, tlif 
systeias of physical astronomy wMeh were enrtoat in Ihe 
seventeenth centiuy. In Englandj ahont the tim© .Fcrm- 
due Lost was being mitteaj the Copernicaa theory, wliicli 
placsed the eiui In the centre of onr system, 'wss stlreaciy 
the established belief of the few vroll,»in.fomed. The old 
Ptolemaic or Alphon.sm€3 system, which explained the 
phenomena on the hypothesis of nine- (or ten) kanspai’ont 
holIo%v Bpharcs wheeling round tho stationary oarih, war, 
atiil the receivod ^stronoray of ordinary fJCOpJe. Those 
two beliefs, the one based on science, though dill waating 
the ealcidation which Newton 'wa.'? to supply to mahe it 
demonstrative, the other supported by the tradition of 
ages, were, at the time we speak of, in prsseues of each 
other in the jm'oMc mmd. They arc in presence of ecch 
other also in Milton's! epic. And the systems <5onlront 
each other in tiia pOvem, in much tha same i-eiativo posi- 
tion which they occupied in the mind of the piibHcS The 
ordinary, habitual mode o.f s]>eakmg of celestial pheno- 
mena is Ptolemaic (see Paradise Lost, vii. S39 : m„ 481). 
The conscious, or doctriii?.!, exposition of the same pheno- 
mena is Copernican (see Fiiradue LosL viii 122). Bhern 
as is the contrast between the two systems, llie oiiO beiog 
the direct contradictory of tho others thuj ,%?e hidge-'! 
together, not hai-momsed, within, tho vasr. circuit of tta? 
poet/s iJuagin.ation, The precise niGchBuisin fxf r^i- obje.ct 
so little as is our world in conipamon wdih the inmwjiiHe, 
totalitv- may be Justly dkregarded. “Da n-.ili3i3r!h? jion 
curat poeta.” In the imiveme of being the ditlbrcpce 
between a heliocentric and a geocentric iheo^' of ous 
solar ayste/n ia of as small moment, as tho rccoc'chunr' o.' 
fixed fo.te| fteo-'will, foreknowle4f?e o-bsoWa h L t-‘’« 
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p.'ailia of joints lateEigsace, TI10 oae ia ^lie frii'CyloiiB 
paskiiuy of de?i!s j the other the Graal ArcMtecI 

Hatii left to tialr aispntsSj.perkipB to 
Bis langhtoj,’ at tiieir ^qEalnt opimoas wile. 

■:As one, and the - principal, mconslstenoj in Millon’E 
presentment of hia matter has now hmu mentioned, a 
general remark may he made- upon the conceptiial in-: 
cc'Ggi-Tiifcios in Farudise Zoet The poem aboands in sncIi,: 
and tli8 Clitics, Ironi Addison downwards, ImTQ bnsiod 
tiiemselTos in llncling. ont more of tkeni. Mil- 

ton's geographj of the vvorH is as ooseitre and vuitonaliie 
as that of Herodotos, The notes of time cannot stand 
togetiier. To give an ezampie ; Evo says {Paradm LotsL 
i?,.. 449 ) — 

That fli*y I oft sreraHiaber, whori ircia sia-sp 
; I &'i3ii*awak’d, - ■ 

Bnt b}, the ehronologj of the poem, Adam Mmself, whose 
creation preceded that, of Eve, was hut three days old at 
tile time this remimscence is repeated to him. The mode 
in ivhiiik the Son of God is spoken of is not either con- 
sistent Athanasianiam or conaistent Arianisin. Above 
all there is aa incessant confusion of material and irm 
matoviai iii the acts ascribed to the angels. Dr. J ohnson, 
wlio wiahed cor consiflteney, 'would have had it preserved 
“by kecphig iinmatovialityoiit of sight.” And a geaorid 
■nraig’n.uieiit has been laid against Milton of a r'a.grteno.B 8 
aiid luoseness of imagery, which ootifcmsts unfavourably 
the vivid and precise detail of other poeta, of 
lloiiiot Ok of Dante, for example. 

ciov.' rir-<t, it must ha said that Mlltou is not one ox tli? 
|!00£ts 01 -iuaceui’at© hnagmatioa. He could never, Eke 



huvu let t'iif' pii..cisa piatisra ot tha ^ ''jkil 
Saiiit Mary’s lake” slip into tke narnky-paiiiLy *S,:v,'odt 
Saint Mary’s lake.” When, lie' intends a pietai’e,, lis ir, 
mi.mistalia’bly distinct j his outline is lirra uii;l in.'.!';’:. 
But he la not often intending pictures. lie is 110'% lilfa 
Dante, alvays soeiny — ht? ia MOstiy iMuB t/ 'n .i 
ur as Coleridge bast cj^pressed it, he is not. a pieivo’aftiiiua, 

. but a BOTsical poet. The 'pictures in Paradise Lost 
like the paintings on the ’walls of soms? noble ImJi— only 
part of the total magiiilicenc©, . Ho did ivol; aim at that 
■liiiieh of nrinnte parts iii wlucli. each bit lit-s into 0¥6?j 
other. Fur it 'u-as only by .such disrego.r.'l of Mduuirue tbiit 
th© them© eoiiid be handled at .-aii. The irnpreti^Moh 'Of-, 
vaftnes.?), the sen.< 5 e that every thing, as Biiiihop Dull or 
“runs up into inhnity,” would have been impaired if he 
had drawn attention to the detail© of liis .figmes. Had he 
had npon his can vas only a oingle lunnau^ ira 3 idaut, with 
ordinary Iniman agents, ha wtiuld have known, aa well 
other far inferior artists, how to eecuro porfcction oS Illu- 
sion by exactness of detail. Bat he had undertaken to 
present, not the world of hutn;a,n experience, but a super- 
naturd world, peopled by supernatural buinga, Cod and 
ilia 8 on, angels and archangels, devils ; & world in u'blch 
Siu and Death may be pcraoniiiGd without jjalpabh 
absurdity. Even his one human pair are OACoptioiu.] 
beings, from whonn we aro prepared not to dcruand con- 
fomiity to the laws of, Ilf© whieb. now pravaO, in our 
world. Had he presented all these spiritual persouages 
iu dciinitd fcu’iu to the eye, tlie result would lie.ve b<‘oa 
degradation. We should have had the rMicolous inskad 
of the sublime, as in, the scene of the liiadf wiie.re'BioTeH-'ds 
v/ounds Aphrodite in the hand, and sends her crying home 
to her Once or twice Milton has v©ni'.a“ 6 '.i too 
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tile limit of material ailapiatiuti, trying to osplaiB 
aaw sageliG iiat'ores sutsist, as in tlia passage (F-iradise 
£mi^ V. 405) wlicre Eapliael . tells Adani that angels eat 
and digest food like man. Taste here receiYos a shock, 
bocanse the meoiigruiiy, vv-hicli before ■R'as latest, is /oread 
upon our attention. We are threatenetl Vidth being trans- 
ported out of the coiiventional world of Heaven, Hell, 
Chaos, and Paradise, to wMeh we had well adapted our- 
iirflves, into the real world, in whhdi vfo know that saeh 
beings could not breathe and move,. ^ ^ ■ 

For the world of Paradiae Lost is uii ideal, convcruional 
'vroiid, quite as snuch as the world of the Amllm Nights, 
or iho world of the c'hiYalrous rotaanee, or that of tha 
pastoral mivel. Hr-t only clramatie, but ail, poetry is 
founded on illusion. We must, though it be but for the 
mernent, suppose ic true, must bo transported oat of 
the uctual ■world Into that world in w.hich i-he given scene 
is laid, [t Is chiefly the business of the. poet to effect this 
transportation, but the reader (or hea.rer) must aid. “ Willst 
du Dichtfrr gana verstehen, musst in .Dichter’s Lande 
gehen.” .If the reader’s imagination is not active enough 
to assist the poet, ha must at least not resist luha. 'When 
we are oneo inside the poot/a hoavsn, our critkad faculty- 
may justly req'uira that ’whab 'balces jdace there shall bo 
confiii.ste.ufc Vvifch itself, with tlra law.s of fcb.ao l/vnfciis.Hfcic: 
••ivor’id. Part wo may not begin, by objecting that it is 
iiiipyoablc fch;it suidi a world should exist. If, in any 
ugo, the yiov/or of inisi,gma.tioa is wnfecbled, the •re.culor 
becomes j.uoro unable to make this effort ; ha cQ^vni to 
eO"Operata -volh t-ho poet. Much of the criticism o.a ihis-rs-. 
like Lgsi which 'we meet with resolves itself into a roFuaal ■ 
oalhe fiarii of the ciifcie, to make, that initial abondonmenli 
to feha conditions 'Which the poet demands i a detorminG- 



tion to insist that his heawii, peoj^led ■with cMtieSj doml. 
nations, prindpaiitieB, and powora, giiall havo tho samy 
material laws wMeh govern our planetary systemu It is 
not, as we often hear it said, that the crithal iUealty ia 
nnduly developed in the nmeteenth eencmy. It is tnai 
the imaginative faculty fails tis j and when that is the' 
case, criticism is pow,erless-;~-it has no fnndanieatsd as- 
siiinptiozi upon which its judgmonte cun proceed., , 

It m the triumph of Miitoa'u slciii to isavo cus/,ile Jii'3 
ideal world actual, if not to every 'English mind's eye, yet 
to a larger number of minda than have cv'es boon reached 
hy any otlmr poetry in our ianguage. Popular (in the 
common use of the word) Milton has not been, and eejaiot 
be. But the world he created has taken poasession oi 
the public mind. Huxley complains that the false 
cosmogony, which will not yield to the conciusions of 
scientific research, is derived from the seventh book of 
Pamdise Lost, rather than from Genesis. This success 
M’ilton owes partly to hk selection of his subject, p^tiy 
to his skill in handling it. in his handlhag, he presents 
his spiritual existences with just so much relief ;is to 
endow them with life and personality, and not v/ith that 
visual distinctness which, would at one© reveal thoir 
spectral immateriality, and so give a shock to the illuaion. 
We might almost say of his poraonagos that they are 
shapes, “ if shape it might be called, that shape had 
none.^ By his art of suggeadion by association, he doerr 
ail he can to aid us to realise his agents, and at the 
moment when distinctness would disturb, he withdiaw;i 
the object into a mist, and so disguises the mcongruiiicr 
which ho could not avoid. The tact that -avouh 
difficulties iuheront in the nature of things, k .ru 
wMch gets the least appreciation either in life or in litera- 
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tlim Buiti if wn '^voiild !ia,¥s coaii; measm’© tiip slrEil 
wMeli m ■ Pm’-adue Lost has aiade imposslHe lieiagS' 
possible to tlie imagmatioiif we may find ii in eontrastiisg 
tlisia ’intk the iacaaiated ahstrafiiion and spiiit voiec-sij 
wMcli we eiicomite at every tea in Shell© jj erestui’es: 
Yv-lio leave behind them' no moie distinct impresaion dsan ': 

we lxa'?e been la .a : .ckoaia peopled w’itk ghoats., - 
Shelley^ too, ■ ■■ 

Yoyag’d tV'anvearl, Yast, 'aaboasded daep i- 
-•K lu/iiibie oonfusion, 

■PamSise Loisii z. 4tM - 

and left St the ehaoa Yrhieli he fotmd il Milton has. 
elicited u?om skailar elemexits a eonceptioR so life-like 
that his poetical version has iasopa'calblj grafted ii'self :apo:a, 
if it. has not taken tli© place oi^ the histoiicrd narrative of 
tho oiiginai cra-atiom 

Bo mxich Milton has efi'ected hy liis skilfal ireateent. 
the iilnsion wiie greatly facilitated hy his ehoicw of. 
subject. Ho had not to create his supernate'al personages, 
they wei-e already there. The Father, and the Son, the 
Aiigeis, Satan, Baal and Moloch, Adam and Eve, were in 
full posaasaion of the popular imagination, and more 
iHmiliar to it than any other set of known naines. hTor 
vmo the bciiof accorded to them a hrdf belief, hare ad- 
.'-siiscion of thsir possible existence, such as prevails at. 
odh";/' times or in some countries. In tho Eagir^nd of 
Milton, the angels and devils of the Jewish Beviptares; 

' more real: beings, and better vonehed, than any historicak: 
por.»nages coidd be. , ■ The- old chronicles xvere fnll of . lies, 
Imi lihis \fa;i Bible truth. - ■ There .might very lilrely have 
been a Henry VIIX, and hs might have been such as he 
is dti,'edbcd, but at any mte he was dead s.ad gone, widJ© 



tiill lived aiit^ vviLed tlio aaHli^ tlic ifimtini'l 
wko liad fiecaived Eve, ' . 

^or Ti’ua it only to the poetic pnklic that his persoiiaf,jc.i 
^-/ero rcfs'l, true, and living heings. ’Oio poet liimsoli’ Iki- 
iieved as entirely in their existence as did his raaders. ■ I 
insist upon this point, hecanse one of the fast of living 
eiiyicK has deeiared, of Piiradiue, Lout iluit it is si pcera i='s 
which every artiiice of inventien ia eonsciously ernpioyesi, 
not a single iaet boing, for an instant, conceived as ten able 
by any living faith. (Ifiiskm, Bemrm and Lilm, p. 138), 
Oxi the contrary, we si sail not rightly apprehe nil either the 
poetry or the elisiractor of the poet nnfcii we feel tliat 
tlttoughout Favodue Lost, as in Paradise Regained and 
Sarmon, Idilton felt liimself to be standing on the sure 
ground of fact and reality. It -vvjrs not in MEton’s jaature 
to be a shownuin, parading bofore an audienco si phuntas- 
msugoria of Rpirits, which he himsell knevr to be pnppiits 
tricked up for the enter tainiiaeiit of an idle hoiLT. , We are 
told by Locldiart, that the old man who told the stoi’X of 
Gilpin Homer to Lady Dalkeith oond fide Ixilioved the 
existence of the elf. Lady Dalkeith repeated the tale to 
Walter Scott, vrlio ivorijed it up irvith consumiiiate slcill 
into the Lay of the Last MimtraL This is a case of a 
really believed legend of diablerie becoming the source of 
a literary fiction. Scott neither believed in the ie;::lity of 
the goblin page hiiuself, n.or expected hia readers to believe 
it. He cfCdM not rise beyond the poetry of amustnuenl;, 
and no pootiy with only this motive can ever be more thsvQ 
literary art. . . . 

Other ih.sui this v/iis Miltoa’s coirceptiou of hia own 
fuaieiiou. Of tiro fashionable veme, such ns was 'wricloa 
in the Caroline age, or in any age, he disapproved, not tudy 
l»i.auso it WM imperfect but bocanse it luiti-!:-, 



liLiti'aiiciu. ; Poems .tliffit. were raised "‘Itoxa tjio Irsal- cl 
yon'iJip or tlie vapours . of mne, like tliat t, liicli IjovA', rt 
\raste fi-oia tlie pen . of some vulgar amoiirifr!;, or tlie, 
ti-encliec fury of a rliyming parasite/’ were in isij] Cfi^^es 
Ireaeliery to tne poet’s high vocation. ■ 

IFoetiflal povfera *•' are the .inspired gift of 0od raiv-ly hefito'sved 
. . ill every iiatioa, aad are of power, beside the ciffice ofsipalpit, 
to iiahreed stiid cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue asid - 
pu'blio flirili'cy, ho allay the perturbation of the rninti, aad set the 
chi-otic*?!? in right tune; to celebrate ia glorpu?. and lofty 
hyniiis ihe throne and eqaipage of God’s airaifghtiness, r.ml -.Yhat 
lia WGiks, aim wdiat he miflers to ha wrought with high prcvidsiuje 
in hlE, chmeh ; to aing victoiious agonies of martyrs and saiuts, 
the deads aacl triiimpha of just and pioas nations, doliig vaiianlly 
throttgh faith against the enemies of Christ ; to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from j aatiae and God’s 
twio worship.” 

iSo iie had writtea in 1642, and this lofty faith in his 
calling supported him tvrenty yciars later, in the arduous 
labour of his attempt to realise Ms own ideal. I'n setting 
himself dowti to compose Paradise. Lost and Legamed, ho 
rogarded Miaadi not as an author, but as a mediuHi, 
the mouthpiece of “that eternal Spirit who eaii e-nxieh 
with all, utte,ranc6 and aH knowledge : Ura/nla, heuvenly 
Eiuae,” visits him nightly, 

And dictates to me slimib’rmg, or infipires 
hlasyinytuipremeditatGclvei'se,'- 

PavMise iMsty ix, &4i. 

■Olunia besto^ys the flowing- words- and musical .sweetness ; 
to Opd’B Spirit he looks to . 

Skme inward, snd the mind tbroagh all her povrSi'-p ' 
Irradititto, there plant ©yea, all mist S*dr35 thenc-a 
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Of iMaga 'm^iaibfe to mortal 8%st;,- 

F^mm$s Ii9st>, HL 

Th© i^iagesa 'with Y/liom lie wo'old faia ecpial liiaiEfilf s'as 
slot- iiaiaii©, or TassOj oi\ as X^i-jcIgb, v/oiild, haTB i% feipsiifieia 
Imi; 

Bliiul Tbiimyina, aisd b'iial MasoiiiilsB, 

Aod Tiresbis.and PMneiJS, pi'ophsts olti. 

Aa lie is eqtialled mtSj. tliose ia- aiSsfbrtim©““-!os 3 si sigM 
■—<110 ‘'ifyaid eraolate, tliem' m .Orplietis aad- 

Muaaitts ai'o tlie gjoets lie would fam itaTe as the eoiG'' 
pciaions of his aiidiugiit metiitatioii (Femerom). iWi 
the fraction of the poet is like that of the prophet in the 
old dispensation, not to invent, hut to utter. It is God’s 
truth -which passes his lips — lips 'hiillowed hy the Untch 
of sacred fee. Lfo is the pL.^fiivo inau-niaent tfeo'ugh 

■ 'whom hows the emanation froia on higa ; Ids words aio 
not his own, hat a suggestion. E^en fs^r atyle ivlilton is 

■.indebted to his “eehistial patroness who deigns her 
: nightij visitation uiuEiplor'fL” 

Milton was not depwndenfc upon a duhious tradition rn 
the subject he .had selected. .Man’s fall and reeo-'snry -wera 
recorded in the Seriptm-ee. And the two media of truth, 
the internal and the external, as doiiving ironi the ,iaiaa 
goiU'ce, nrur/c neofls ha in. haMnony. That the S[.33‘it en- 
lightens the iftiiid -within, in this belief the Puritaa saint, 
the poet, and the prophet, ■’who ail met in Milton, were vi 
one. That the Old Tesfeme-nt Scriptures -ivcre also a rave- 
latio-n from God, %¥-nsan article of foith wi-jich he had nevc2 

■ questioned. , iSor-did he' only -recei-ve these hoofa iis con- 
veying in eubstanee a divine ’vie-w of the -world’s hlstfc/. 
he rsgwded thm liiS ia the lettor a trauseiapt of Isvh 
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11 the poet-propfeot. woolft tfill. ilie ptory c4' oi 

j-’iidin'Epl'bii,, iis w.1'3 tliuB restrained not only 1)j Uk'. I'BHyi'ju 
OdtEao uad imagery m the Bible.; but % iis's TiU'y wordc. 
Aail ]u'i'(j-vvG r/Uisi note the skill of tko poet in lu-.i yua; :»'!.- 
bin; an addod. or arfcilioial difficulty, irr the B?s'bjeei I'.c liad 
aliosen as eombined with, his- notion of inspiiutiosL He 
rouHf, lioi deviate iu a single syllable froiv* the r/orur; (s- 
file. Hebrew boolcs. He must take up into lilis poem, tlie 
wliolo of the saered narratim TMs be .must doj . B.ot 
merely because Ms readers would .oxpaci* eiieh iitaral 
accur.'icy froiu hiui^ but. because to himsflf l-hat TiaTrativ-:- 
Wiii ih:i veiy imth vrhicb he waf. xinder^-oldug to dsliver. 
Tilts additions whicli bis faucy or inspiraliou niiglit supply 
Hiust be restrained by tide set' ere f.jv.', that they sbowld i>s 
such as to aid the mder’is irsiagiaation ■ to eoncciwliow 
til© e¥©nt took pkes. They niust by no inuacia be suffered, 
to alter, digh^re, traduce tbei substaiica or the letter of the 
reTelatfon* Tlik is wiiat Milton has ffime. He bisi told* 
tiSf: Btory of creation in the very words of Benptum 
The whole - of the soYeiitb hooky In little more than a- 
paiaphrijsa of & few verses of - Genesis. YiHmt he has 
■ added is so little incorigruoiis with Ms orlginalj 'tliat 
Biost Eagliah men and women would probably iuree 
aoiae diiteultj ill discriminatijig in recollection the piali 
tiioy derive from Moses, from that widen they have iMltlod 
Ironi the parajjbrast. In Gsne.'^ii? it is the flarpaiit who 
h'.mpt* Evo, in lirtue of lu.s nat-ural wilincjss^ In M ilfcon 
l.t is Baku* who lisr; entered iuto the body of a rteiiseiifc, 
,vh 1 supplied the mtelligence. Mere indeed kfilbut v,u- 
lymy adopthig r- gloss, ea aueient at least as the i'.ook oi 
(ii 34). But it is the gloss, and not tliG text of 
kJoae which fe hi poesasaion of our mmds, i'JrI t.'Iiu b;i<j 
? tot, io%e b i’' _ I-Eitu k, . c , . J, 
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Is Milton and not- Moses who makes th.s Gorpei?,^ 
pinek and eat. tiie first apple- feom tlie tees. But Bp, 
Wilson eomments upon the words' of Genesis (iii. 6) a?; 
though they contained this purely Miltonic cii'onmstaneo 

It couM hardly hut be that one oi two of the incidoats 
which Milton lias stipplied, the popular iniagmation hai?, 
been unable to homologate. Such an incident is the 
placing of artillery in the wars in heaven. , "W’e reject 
this siiggestioiij and find it mars probability. Bui it 
'woxdd not sofsm so improbable to Milton’s contemporarios, 
not only because it was an article of the received poetic 
tradition (see .Emsard 6, j). 40), but also becauso fire-arine 
had not quite ceased to be regarded as a devilish enginery 
of a new warfare, unfair in the knightly code of honour, 
a base substitute of mechanism for individual valour. It 
was gunpowder aa{l not Don Cudwie 'which, had destroyed 
the age of ehivalry. • « 

Another of Milton’s fictions vvhich has been found 
too grotesque is the change (P. L., s. 508) of the demosia 
into serpents, who hiss their Prince on hia return froih his 
embassy.) 'Here it is not, I tldnk, so much the unnatural 
character of the incident itself, aa its giatuitousnesB 
which olTendiS. ■ It does not help ua to conceive the 
situation. A siigg<J3tion of Chateaxtbriand may therehm-. 
go some way towarfis reconcilmg tb<3 reader even to this 
caprice of imagination. It indieatfja, ho says, the degra- 
datiun of Batan, who, from the superb Intelligence of the 
early scenes of the poem, is become at its closti a hidcsoua 
soptflo. - He jias not triumphed, but has failed, and is 
diigra.led into the old dragon, who haunts junong tlb‘. 
damned. The bruising of. -Mg head has sdroiuly •eo?a-< 
meaced. 

The bricife, agam, wMoli ■ Sin and Heath corntryef 
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(FcArmUm Lofit, x 300)5 lea*iHig fsom tb«3 mnatk of Koll 
to the wail of the world, has a chilliag efieot upoa tills 
miaj’inatioM of a modara reader. It does ijot asKist; the 
coacoptioii of the eosniieal system wMcli we accept in the 
eaiiler hooks. This cl-osasy fictioa, seems more at home 
JT) Ihft grotea.juo aad lawless m 5 dlio]ogj of the T'laiie, v-t 
ill. the Persian poet Sadi, who is said "by Mfffmontel to 
have adopted it' from theTiuik.- If MEton '’3 intentioa 
v/o.T'O to Topivduau Jacob’s ladder, ho sliovld, bice Danta 
(Farad xri. Sfi), have made it the irsear* of coiiojd.u» 
nication between heaven and earth. 

It is posaible that Milton himself, after tha experimeiit 
of Famdke Lod was inlly bafove Iiim, suspcctec' that ho 
had supplemautod too mnch for his purpose ; that Ms 
imagary, which was designed to iUnsirato history, might 
stand in its light. For in tlie composition of Faradm 
Regained (^.^iihlished 1671) ho has adopted a ni,ncli severer 
style. In this poem he has not only curbed Ms imagi- 
aai-ion, hut has E,lmost suppressed it. He has amplified, 
hut has hardly introduced any circumstance which is not 
in the oiigiiial. Paradhe Regained is little more than a 
paraphrase of the Temptation as found io the synoptical. 
gos[>c‘].s. it is Si marvel of Ingenuity that .more than two 
ijiousand lines o.( hlault verse can have heen constructs. J 
out of sonic twenty bhies of prose, without the addition of 
any invented incident, or tlic iis.sertion of any iiTelevaut 
.'iif'TosBiou. In the drst tliroe hooks of ParatUse RegruneP 
i.hei’o is not & si agio simile, Nor yet can it ho said tha^- 
the version of tho gospel narrative I'uui the fault in nifie, 
p;u‘apliin''es, vk., that of weakening the eilhvit, and oh- 
litei'aiSng tho chisolled features of tho osaginal. Let- p 
reader take Faradim Regained not ra a theme tiaed as c, 
ftpxvc6 foi’ poetical emhEoideTyv an op porturnty for p'o p ntlior 







to gboT; off Mb ^owets of wltiBg, hui sa a honA>fids atttwip'l 
1=0 isipreas tipon tka mind- the etory of the TemptatioHj 
and he miJl aclnj.owledg 0 „the concealed ait of the geii-aine 
©pic poet, bent before ail tkingg upon telling Mg tale. It 
??ill still he capable of being alleged that the stoiy tcdd 
clo8!3 not IntBreBt: that the eoinposition is dry, liard^ 
barren. ; the style as of set ptix|)oae direated of the attei- 
■Ifiites of poetry. It .xa not necessary indeed that an epic 
■ should he in twelve hooks ; hut we do demand in 'm 
epic poem multiplicity of character and variety of In- 
cident. In Pm'adise Eegaimd thei-e are only two per- 
aonages, hoth of whom are sxiperriatural Indeed, they 
can soarcsely be called penionsgeB ; the poet, in his ndelity 
to the letter, not having thought fit to open up the fertile 
veift of delineation which was afforded hy the human 
character of Christ. The speakers are no more than the 
abstract prmci[!k‘p of good and evil, two v-oiwa who hold 
a rhetorical diepjitution through four hooks and two 
thoviE-and imes. «> 

The usual explanation of the frigidity of FmwMm lif^- 
fjained is the suggeeiion, which is siMrest at hand, vis., 
that, it ifl the effoel: of age. Like Ben Jonsoa’s Mets Itm, 
it hetTOys the feebleness of seidiily, and hixs one of tlie 
most certain raarks of that stage of smthorshiyi, the 
attampt to imitate Hniself in those points in which he 
' v/aa once strong. When no more. He wears a fa.c 0 

of joy, becausa H© has been gkd' of yoradf Or it is an 
®‘' cBuvr6 de lassitude/' », contmaatioii, with the inorsutaHe. 
defect of eontin.ttsfcions, that of presamng the forms and 
wanting the soul of the original, liJce the second parts of 
Panut of Don Qu-Uote^ and of so many other bouksr 
Both (heso e.xplanatione of the inferiority of Fa?\ydi?6 
fp'jawd have proh-iWlity. Hither of thoui rnev bo 
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01 Well may have eoncittred to tho commoa efieet. Ijj 
favoar of the hypothesis of senility is the fact, recorded 
'hj Pi'djlipa, that Milton ‘‘could not hear idth p.'itlonse 
any such thing when related to him.” The reader will 
please to note that this is the original etatemont, whieh 
the critics hs¥0 unproved into the statement that he 
proferrod ^amdise Regained to Paradise Lod. .But 
his approval of Ms work, even if it did not araonnt to 
prc'isrance, loolcs lilce the old man's fondness for hia 
youngest and weakest offspring. 

Another view of the matter, however, is at least 
possible. Milton’s theory as to the tine mode of 
handling a hihlical subject was, as I have said, to add 
no more dressing, or adventitious circumetance, than 
should assist the conception of the sacred verity. After 
he had esecuted Paradise Lost, the suspicion arose that 
he had heen-»toh indulgent to his imagination | that he 
had created too much. He would make a second experi- 
ment, in which he would enforce his theory v/ith more 
vigour. In the eomposition of Paradise Lost he must 
have experienced that the constraint he imposed upon 
himsoif had generated, as was said of Eaciue, “ a pleni- 
tudo of soul.” He might infer that were the coni].>re.ssion 
earriod still further, the reaction of, the spirit might Ije 
still increased,, Po<'.try he had said long hefora ahovdd be 
“ siinpio, sensuous, impassioned ” {Tractate of EducMion), 
Hothing enhances passion like simplicity. So in Paradise 
U&jamed Milton has carried simplicity of dress to the verge 
of nuked ness. It is probably the most unadorned poem 
extant M any language. He has pushed severe abstinenee 
to the extreme point, pos.'^ibly beyond the point, where a 
reader's po'wor is stimulated by the poet’s parsimony. 

It may elucidate the intention of the author of Para-' 
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dm Regained^ if its contrast it.- for a moment witli a poaa 

coiisiymcted npon the opposite principle, tliat, via., e)j: tbe 
maxiiatim of adommento . Claudian’s Rape of Rroserpim ■ 
(a,d, 4.00) is one of tlie most ricli and elaborate poern.s 
©Tsr •written. It lias in common witli Milton tlie cir- 
cnmstance that its whole action is contained f.a a solitr.vy 
eve'ntj -yixi.j t]'.s.e carrying off of Proserpine from the yalo of. 
Hoima by Pluto. All the personages, too, are super- 
human ; and the incident itself s'upernatm'aL Clandian’s 
ambition was to overlay his story with the gold and 
jewellery of expression and invention. Nothing is 
named witho'ut being carved, decked, and coloured from » 
the inexhaustible resources of the poet's treasury. Thin is 
not done ■with ostentatious pomp, as the hyperbolical 
heroes of vulgar novelists are painted, but always with 
taste, vrhich though lavish is discriminating. 

Milton, like Wordsworth, urged hia fhtftiry of parsi- 
mony further in. practice than he would have done, .had 
he not been possessed by a spirit of protest agamst*p.ra» 
vaiEug error. Milton's own ideal was the chiselled 
austerity of Greek tragedy. But ho ’was impelled to 
overdo the system of holding back, by his desire to chal- 
lenge the evil spirit which was abroad. He ’would sepa- 
rate himself not only from the Clevelands, the iDenliams, 
and the Drydens, whom he did not account as poets aS; 
all, but even from the Spenserians. Thus, instead of 
severe, he became rigid, and his plainness is not m.i- 
freqTrently Jejune, 

^‘Pomp and ostentation of reading," he had o-neo 
written, admired among the vulgar; but, in matters 
of religion, he is learnedest who is plaine.si;,” As Words- 
worth hfid attempted to regenerate poetry by rceuiTing to 
nature and to common objects, Milton ■V'-ouId -pevert to 
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Xlli.j 

Ili6 puE© Word of CrodL Ko would preseat so hirivifin 
adraateatioa of goodness, but Glirist Himself. He sa,^' 
tliat here absolute plaianess was . best. In tlia presence 
of this unique Being silence alone became tbe poet Tbis 
■ ^ biglior argument ” was “ sufficient of itself ” ( 7 ?amdm. 
Los% is. 42 ). 

There are some painters whose work appeals oiiljr to 
painters, and not to the public. So the Judginaat of 
poel-3 and critics has been more fa-vouiable J^o .Ffxradic’e 
Eegained than the opinion of the aTarago reader. John- 
aon thinks that “ if it had been written, not by Mhton, 
• but by some imitators, it would receive universal pmise.” 
Wordsworth thought it “ the most perfect in execution of 
anything written by Milton.’' And Coleridge says of ii.5 
“ in its kind it is the most perfect poem estani’' 

There is a school of critics which maintains that a poam 
is, like a statue or a picture, a work of puie art, of wHch 
beauty is the only characteristie of which the reader 
should be cognisant, .And beauty is wholly ideal, an abso- 
lute quality , out of relation to person, time, or eiroum- 
stance. To such reaclera Samson Agamstes -will seem tame, 
iist, meaningless, ond artificial. Brom the point of view (>f 
the Clitic of the eighteenth century, it is “ a tragedy which 
only ignorance would admire and bigoky applaud ” (Dr. 
Johnson). If, on the other hand, it bo read as a p.')ge of 
cotemporary history, it becomes human, pregnant with real 
woo, the record of an heroic soul, not battled by temporary 
adversity, but totally defeated by an irrevcrsiblo fate, and. 
unttinchingiy accepting the situation, in the iim gcj-i- 
viction 0,1 the righteousness of the cause. If iier.ioii, h 
truer than fact, fact is more tragic than ficliou. In tii« 
course of the long struggle, :of- hunmn liberty against 
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chracb., tliere bad been terrible' catastrophea. But tbe St. 
Bartiioiomew, the Revocabion of the Edict, the Bpaiiird; 

Inquisition, the rale of Alva in the Low Countriea, tboso 

End other days of suffering and rebuke have been left to 
the dull pen of the annalist, who has variously diluted 
tlioh? story in literary circnmlocntion. oihcs. Tl;.c 
feiamphant royalist reaction of 1660 , when the old ser- 
pent bruised the heel of freedom by totally cniBhiiig 
Puritanism, is singular in this, that the agonised cry of 
the beaten party has heen preserved in a cotemporary 
monument, the intensest utterance of the most intense of 
English poets — ^the Samson Agonizes, n 

In the covert representation, which vre have in this 
drama, of the actual wreck of Milton, his party, and his 
cause, is supplied that real basis of truth which was 
necessary to inspire him to write. It is of little moment 
that the incidents of Samson’s life do nol; form a strict 
parallel to those of Milton’s life, or to the career of the 
Pur itan cause. The resemblance lies in the sentiment 
and situation, not in the bare event. The glorious youth 
of the consecrated deliverer, his signal overthrow of the 
Philistine foe with means so inadequate that the hand o.f 
God was manifest in the victory ; his final humiliation, 
which he owed to his own weakness and disobedience, and 
the present revelry and feasting of the iincucumcised Philis- 
tines in the temple of their idol,-— all these things togetliei* 
constitute a parable of wluch no reader of Milton's day 
could possibly mistake the interpretation. More obscurely 
adumbrated is the day of vengeance, when virtue slinidd 
return to the repentant backslider, and the idolatroirs 
crew should be smitten, with a swift destruclion in tlio 
midst of th.e.i.r insolent revelij. i Add to tlieso the two 
great pemomd misfortunes of the poet's li,% l^is firsl 
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mmiage witlx a PMlistine womaiij out of sj^mpatfiy 
kirn Qs ms cause, and his blindness j and tlie basis of 
tcalicy beconies so complete, that, the nominal poirsonages 
;.ii the draiiia almost disappear hehijicl the bistoij -fi'-kich 
iv'3 read through them. 

Eut while for the biographer of Milton Sam&M 
J.go7m£es ia charged with a pathos, wMcli as the es- 
pressioa of real suffering no fictiya tragedy can equal, it 
must he felt that as a composition the drama is languid, 
nerveless, occasionally halting, never brilltant. If the 
date of the composition of the Samson be 1663, this may 
have been the result of weariness after the effort of 
farad'ke Lost. If this dTJuna were composed in 1667, 
it would he the author’s last poetical effort, and the 
natural explanation would then be that his pov/ei over 
language was failing. The power of metaphor, i. e. of 
indiiect e:|paession, is, according to Aristotle, the cha- 
racteristic of genius. It springs from vividness of eon 
esption of the thing spoken of. It is evident that this 
intense action of the presentative faculty is no longer at 
the disposal of the writer of Samson. In Paradise 
gained v/o are conscious of a purposed restraint of strength. 
The simplicity of its style is an experiment, an essay of a 
new theory of poetic words. The simplicity of Samson 
Agonidec. is a flagging of th© forces, a drying up of the 
iioh soiu'ces from which had once flowed the golden stream 
of suggestive phrase which makes paradise Lost a unique 
monuTuei-st of the English, language. I could almost fancy 
that ilia couBciousaess of decay utters itself in the lues 

■, 

I feol Toy genial apirittj droop, 

?ly hopos fili Sat,, naiare wifchin me bsoesh 
i'a all her fnaefcioBfi weary Wf herself, 



1% raes of gloi'T rasij.aJid 'mas of sharae, 

1 srhiili fibortly bs with them that rsEit. 

Til© point of view I h.ar& insisted on is t'iiat Miltoa 
eoncd ves a poet to bo one "who employs his imfiginatio''* 
;.o B.*ai;o l roi'ohiLion of truth, truth which the poat hin: 
aclf cnliroly believes. One ol^jecfciou to this point oi 
: view will at once occur - to the reader, the habitual em- 
ployment in both poems of the fictions of pagan myth- 
ology. I'his is an objection as old as Miltonic ejiticism, 

: The o'bjeefeioii came from those readers who had no 
difficulty hi. realising the hihlical scenes, or in accepting 
deaaoriiae agency, but who found their imagination re- 
peiicd by the introduction of the gods of Greece or Kome, 
It Is not that the hihlical heaven and the Greek Oiympue 
are moongruous, hut it is that the unreal is blended with 
the real, in a way to destroy credibility. 

To this objection the answer has been si^plied by De 
Quinoey. To Milton the personages of the heathen 
Pantheon were not merely familiar fictions, or established, 
poetical properties; they were evil spirits. That they 
were so was the creed of the early interpreters. In then 
demonology, the Hebrew and the Greek poets had a com- 
mon ground. Up to the advent of Chiist, the fallen 
angels had been peimitfced to delude mankind. To Milton, 
as to Jei’om.o, Moloch was Mars, and CliemoHa Priapus., 
Plato knew of hell as Tartarus, and the battle of the 
giaiifca in Hesiod ia no fiction, but an obscured tradition, 
of the war onco waged in heaven. VvTiat has been ad- 
verse to Milfcon*» art of illusion, is, that the belief thao 
the god^ rtf the heathen world were the rebellious itngelfe 
has ceased to be part of the common creed of Chiisic^ndom. 
Milton was nearly the last of' our gireat 'writers who w:y< 
fiiJIy posscEssd of the doctrine. His residers no?# no 
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longer share it with the poet..'- Ie Ad 3 isoa’'g time (I'flS) 
some of the imagiaary persons in Paradise Lod •were 
baginnittg to make greater - demands upon the faifeh of 
s.viadei:Sj than those cool rationalistic times could inoet.. 

There is an element of decay and death in xroems ■which 
wo Tainly style immortal. Some of the so’urcas of 
Million's power ate already in process of drying np. X do 
not spetfk oi‘ the ordinary caducity of laaguage, in Tirtue 
of -syliicb, every effusion of the human spirit is lodged in 
a body of death, Milton snfiers little sis yet from tliis 
cauG0, There are few lines in his •poems -v/liich are less 
inteliiglble noWj than they were at the time they %ver0 
written. This is partly to be ascribed to Ms limited 
vocabularyj Milton, in his verse, ■using not more than 
eight thousand words, or about half the number used by 
Shakespeare. IXay, the position of our earlier writers has 
been improved by the mere spread of the English language 
over a wid^rhrea. Addison apologised ioi Paradise Lost 
falling short of the JSneid^ because of the inferiority of 
tie language in which it was written. “So divine a 
poem in English is like a stately palace built of brick.” 
the defects of English for purposes of rhythm and har- 
mony are as great now as they ever were, but the space 
that our speech fills in the world is vastly increased, and 
this iacreaao of consideration is refiected back upon our 
older ■writers. 

But if, as a treasury of poetic speech, Paradise Lost 
has gained, by time, it has lost far more as a storehouse 
■oi divine truth., We at this day arc better able tlum 
ever to appreciate its force of oxinessioT?, Its graoa of 
phrase, its harmony of rhythmi.cal movement, but it ia 
losing its hold over our ima^ation, Strang© to say, this ; 
failiifa of vital power in the constitution of the poem Ic 



■da© to tlie very selection, of. subject by wMeb Milton soiiglit 
to secure perpetuity. Kot content -with, being tlie poet of 
men, anti with, deseribiug humaa .passioas and ordinary 
feveflits, ho aspired to jjresent the destiny of tbs wliolo Taco 
of inaiik.lnd 5 to tell the story of creatioUj and to iweal the 
councils of heaven and heE. And he would raise this 
structure upon no unstable base, but iipoit tbo sure 
Ibundation of the written word. It would hv-.va been a 
thing incredible to Milton that the hold of ilic Jowish 
^Scr^ptu^’e8 over the imagination of English siion and 
women could ever be weakened. This process, however, 
has already eonimonced. The demonology of the poem 
has already, with educated readers, passed ironf the 
region of fact into that of fiction. I^bt so nniveraally, 
but with a largo number of readers, the angelology can 
be no more than what the critics call machinery. And 
It reciuhes a violent effort from any of oux day to 
accommodate their conceptions to the anthropomorphic 
theology of Paradise Lost. Were the fsapping proeess^to 
continue at the same rata for two more centuries, the 
possibfiity of epic illusion wotdd be lost to the whole 
scheme and economy of the poem. Milton has taken r 
schema of life for life itself. Had he, in the choice of 
subject, remembered the principle of the Ai'istotelcan 
Poetic (which he otherwise highly piiKed), that men in 
actio.a are the poet’s inoper theme, lio would have raisc-l 
bis imaginative fabi*ic on a more permanent foundidion : 
upon the appetites, passions, and emotions of men, tlmiT 
vices and virtues, their aims and ambitious, whicii are n 
far more constant quantity than any theologichd Bjst ?.:'-' 
This pesrhaps ■was -^vhat Goethe meant, whan Ins pr.s* 
nonncixl the subject of Paradise Lost to be “ ub'ioiv-.'djK 
with ii fail* outside, but rotten inwardly,” 
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Whaifivei' fortune may "be m store for Pamdvn lyjd ib 
ilia time to comej Miltoa*s choice of subject was, at the 
time he wrotej the only one which offered him the 
yuar.-Bitcoi;- of realityj authenticity, and ditdna iinith. 
i/iiiok h,i rfii'|uimL We need not therefore snarcli the 
onB„'d.r-! of literature to find the poem which may havt- 
given the first nugge.'5tion of the fall of man os a ?nlfiecfe. 
Tliii-i, ho V/ ever, iiaa boon done by curious antiquaries, and 
a li'ut of more than two dozen authors has been made, 
from one or other of whom Milton may haT© taken either 
the general idea or particular hints for single incidantB. 
Milton, 'without being a wery wide reader, was likely to 
’'have s'l^en the Adamm Eaml of Grotius (1601), a'nd he 
certainly had read Giles hletcher’e Chrisfs Victory and 
'Triumph (1610). There are traces of verbal reminiscence 
of Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartm. But out of the 
long catalogue of his predecessors there appear only three, 
who can claiii to have conceived the same theme with 
anything like the same breadth, or on the same scale as 
Milton has done. These are the so-called Ciednion, 
Andreini, and Tondel, 

1. The anonymous Anglo-Saxon poem which passes 
under the name of Caedmon has this one point of •rer.eni™ 
bianco to tiie plot of Paradise Lost, that in it the seduction 
of Eva hi Satan’s revenge for hia expulsion from heaven. 
A>i .Erancifi Junius was much occupied upon this poem of 
which he piiblirdied the text in 1655, it is likely enough 
tludi he fihould have talked of it with his friend Mil tom 

5!. 'Voliaife rciatecl that Milton during his tour in Italj 
(163S) had seen performed DAdamOt a sacred dmma -hj.' 
t-kv) Floigentine Giovanni Battista Andreini, and that ht- 
'^''took jyoiTi that ridiculous trifle”' the hint of the “ nobiesi 
protfeei <sf li’aman iraagmation.”' Though Yoltaira Fala.'t£« 



fehis ss a matter of fact, it is 'donMfol if it more t.lic,u 
aa m dit wMcli !ie had picked up in London, eociety. 
Voltaire coiiH not have seen Andi-einfs dramas ibr it ie 
not at all a ridienloiis trifl.©. . Thongii mucli of the 
dialogne is as Insipid as dialogue in operettas tisiiaily is, 
there is great Invention in the plot, and animation in 'iilie 
action. Andrelni is incessantly oiTending against tafris, 
jmd is infected with the vice of the Marinists, the 
p'urauit of aonceUi) or far-fetched analogies ho t wee a thingi:? 
rmlike. His infernal personages ai'e grotesque and dis- 
gusting, ralhor than terrible; his scenes m heaven childish 
-—at once familiar and fantastic, in the style of the 
Mysteri.es of the age before the drama. With .<41 theses 
fiults the Adamo is a lively and spirited repiesontation 
of the Hebrew legend, and not unworthy to have been 
the antecedent of Faradise Lost. There is no question 
of plagiarism, for the resemblance is not even that of 
imitation or parentage, or adoption. Tb«!!l' utmost that 
can be conceded is to concur in Hayley’s opinion that, 
either in representation or in perusal, the Admto of 
Aiidreini bad. mads an impression on the mind of Milton ; 
had, as Voltaire says, revealed to him the bidden majesty 
of the subject. There had been at least three editions 
of the A.dmno by 1641, and Milton raay have brought 
one of these with Mm, among the books vddeh he bad 
shipped from Venice, oven, if he had not seen the dranra 
on the Italian stage, or had not, as Todd suggsista, snet 
Aadrcmi ill person. 

So much iippears to me to he certain from the i.rste;i ;i;xi 
evidence of the two compositiona as they stand, .iiut 
there are further some slight corroborative eireumscanees. 
(s.) Tiie Trinity College sketch, so often rherred to, el 
Milton'o scheiaa when it was intended to ba 
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iiii’icli mom oksely, botli . in its peiesonjigerj and i'-. 
itsi to ilndjoiai. ‘ (il.)- la PMllips’'s Theair-um 

Jodcmira^ h. coaipilatioa in wMch iio had liis tincle’s 
iselp, Andteiai is mentioned as author “ of a fantastic 
poem entitled OHvasfcro, which was printed at Bolognaj 
1642,” If iljadrelni was hnowa to Edward PliillipSj ths 
inikmce is that he was known to Milton, 

IJ. Laatlj, t, hough external evidence is here warsliag. 
It cannot he douhted that Milton was acquainted with 
the Lmifer of the Butch poet, Joost ran den Vondol, 
which axjpeared ia 1654. This poem is a regular five-act 
.baxua in the Butch language, a language which Milton 
"V/as aBie to read. In spit© of commercial rivalry and 
naval war there was much intercourse between the two 
republics, ai\d Amsterdam books came In regular course 
to London. The Dutch drama turns entirely on the 
revolt of the angels, and their expulsion from heaven, the 
fall of man being but a siihordinate incident. In Pam- 
dise Lost the relation of the two events is inverted, the 
fell of the angels being there an episode, not transacted, 
but told by one of the personages of the epic. It is 
therefore only in one book o£ Paradise Lost, the sixth, that 
the iniiuence of Tondel can ha looked for. There may 
poi-sibly occur in other parts of our epic single lines 
of wiiich an original may be found in Yondei’s thama. 
HetnHy such a ono is the often-quoted.--- 

riettyi' to «sig)a in hsll thnn aervo in LeaYtin. 

Famdise Ijos% % 



Eh liever d’eerste Yorat m eonigli lag©e liof 
: .Ban. jVs geaalighc licht. d© twsede, of aooh een minds? 3 

r*""!: r hi the ©ixtia 'book only In which anything .mOYci 



than & vei’bal similarity is traceable. According to Mr. 
Gossoj who iiaa giYea aa analysis, with some translated 
extracts, of Vondel’s Lucif&r^ the resemblanesa are too 
elosG and too nuxnerons to he mere coineidoTjces, Yi/iRui 
1,3 more huTO-an than Milton, just where human attributes 
are unnatural, so that heaven is made to seem like earth, 
while in Faradise Lost wq always feel that we are in & 
region alotu. Miltonic presefitation lias a dignity and 
elevation, which is not only wanting hut is sadly missed 
in the Bjixteh drama, even the language of v/hich seems 
common and familiar. 

The poems now mentioned form, taken together, the 
antecedents of Paradise Lost. In no one instance, taken 
singly, is the relation of Milton to a predeceesor that of 
imitation, not even to the extent in which the j®neid, for 
instance, is an imitation of the Iliad and Odyssey. The 
originality of Milton lies not in his si^bject, hut ha Ms 
manner i not in his thoughts, hut in his mode of thinking. 
His story and Ms personages, their acts and word|, had 
been the common property of all poets since the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Hot only the three I have specially 
named had boldly attempted to set forth a mythical 
representation of the origin of evil, hut many others had 
fluttered round the same central object of poetic attraction. 
Many of these productions Milton had read, and they had 
made their due impression on his mind according to tlicir 
degree of force. When he hegan to compose Paradise Lost 
lio had the reading of a lifc-tirne behind him. His imc' 
gination worked upon an accumulated atore, to v/hich 
books, obsifci'yation, and reflection had contributed in eijual 
proportions. He drew- upon this store without «bonscioTis 
iiietmction of its sources. Hot that tins vras a recollecteu 
maierial, to which the poet had recourse wherievej' iuvtm 
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tioa faied Jiim ; it was identified with himself. Bis verse: ■ 
lowed fioBi liis own soul, hut Iris was a soul which had' 
gpovv-n tip Bouxi^ihod v^ith the epciii of all the ages,. He 
created his epic, as metaphysioians hare seid that Qod 
etcated tlie Vv-'orld, by drawing it out of hiui.'f.olf, not by 
building it up out of elements supplied ab exfm.. 

The resemblanees to earlier poets, Greek, Latin, Italiaiip 
which could be pointed out in Paradise Lost were so 
numerous that in 1695, only twenty-one years after 
Milton’s death, an editor, one Patrick Hu.?n3j* a school- 
master in the neighbourhood of London, -was employed by 
-iffonson^o point out the imitations in an annotated edition. 
From that time downwards, the diligence of our literary 
antiq\iaries has been busily employed ui the earn© track oi' 
research, and it has been extended to the English poets, a 
field which was overlooked, or not known to the first 
collector. The fesiilt is a valuable accumulation of parallel 
passages, which have been swept up into our mfionm 
Miltbns, and make Paradise Losl, for English phraseology, 
what Vu'gil was for Latin in the middle ages, the centre 
round which the study moves. The learner, who desbes 
to cultivate his feeling for the fine shades and variations 
of expression, has here a rich opportunity, and will acknov7' 
ledge with gratitude the laborious services of hTevrton, 
Pearce, the Wartons, Todd, Mitford, and other compilers, 
iiat these heaped-up eitationa of parallel passages sonuj- 
what tend to hide horn us the secret of Miltonic langaage, 
P/ e are apt to think that the magical elfect of Milton’s 
words has been produced by painfully inlaying tessera 
of borro wed metaphor — & mosaic of hits culled from ext en- 
sive reading, carried along by a retentive Biem(n’y-, and 
pieced together so as to produce a new wlrohj, with the 
exquisite art of s Japanese cabineirsnialcer. It ia some- 
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times sdmittsd that Milfeon was a plagiarj, Imt it Ir ’.irged 
:ra extenuation that Ms plagiarisms were always ropro- 
4-fliiced in , finer forms.. 

It is not in the spirit of -indicating Milton, hot p-r. 
toTiehing the mystcij of .mofeieal langimga. tliat I dvvi*]] a 
few moments upon this ndsconccption. It is tme that 
Milton has a way of maldng hi.8 own emm what hs 
borrows. While Horace's . thefta &oi]a ilJcgaas or Pindar 
are palpahlej even from the care -which he takes to Lai.inise 
thenij Milfon cannot help traMftising his o-wn nature into 
the -^rords he adopts. But this is far from all. 'When 
Milton’s -widov?- wbjs asked “ if ho did not oftan read* 
Homer and Yirgil, she understood, it as an imputation 
upon him for stealing from those authors, and answered 
-with eagerness, that he stole from nohocly hut the muse 
who inspired him." TMs is more true than she knew. It 
is true there are many phrases or images in Paradise f-osf 
taken from earlier writers— -taken, not stolen, fo-!' the 
borrowing ia done openly. When Adam, for instance, l)®gs 
Eaphael to prolong his discourse deep into night,-- 

Sleep, liatemns; to tfioo, will watch j 
0/ -vve can bid his absenca, till thy song 
Eiul, Olid dismiss thee ote the moraing shine ; 

WO cannot bo mistaken in saying that -w'o ha-ve h<iKj a con- 
scious reminiscence of the words of Alcmous to Ulysss!? in 
tlis eleventlx book of the Odyssey. Such imitation is or. 
Idle surface, and does not touch the core of that mysteriou"; 
combination of traditive with original elements hi dictioi?, 
■which !Miiton and Virgil, alone of poets knowix to us,, 
have effected. Here and there, many tunes, in detached 
places, Milton has consciously imitated. But, bcvond 
tviis obvious isidebteda^s, there runs through tlw <jhyh 
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7_'8 f2 hii TS?S8 a suggestion of seeondapj iacanliig, p- 
meaiuBg wlncli lias ’been accreted to the -woitISj: by tbeir 
pasHtige do^vn tlie consecrated stream of classical poetry. 
Miltoii quotes ¥ery little for a man of 'much reading. He 
■nriys of himself LJndgrmat a/Bucer) that he “ never coiVid 
delight ia long citationsj much less in. whole traductiossj 
whether it ho natural disposition or education in mo^ or 
tiiut sny motho}? hore me a speaker of what God made 
mine own, e?nd not a translator,” And the observation m 
PS old 03 Bishop Ifewton, that “thei-a is scarce 11117 a'^itlior 
who has written so much, and upon sucli variouB Euhjects, 
« and yet,q-aotes so little from hia cotemporary authors.” It i.s 
said that he could repeat Homer almost ail without hook.” 
But we know that common minds are apt to explain to 
themselves the working of mental superiority, hy exagge- 
rating the power of memory. Milton’s own wiitiags remain 
a sufficient e</idlencQ that his was not a verbal memory. 
And, psychologically, the. power of imagination and the 
powrsr of verbal memory, are almost always found in 
inverse proportion. 

Milton’s diction is the elahomted outcome of all the best 
words of all antecedent poetry, not by a process of reooi- 
icetod reading and. storage, but by the same mental habit 
by wliick we learn to speak our mother tongue. Only, in 
the ease of the poet, the vocabulary acquired has a new 
.?.nsaiiing suporadded to the words, Aum the occasion on 
wbich they have been previously employed by others. 
Words, over and above their dictionary signification, con- 
notsi all the feeling which has gathered round them by 
reason of their employment through a hundred generations 
of sv!is;|. In the -words of Mr. Myers, ‘'without ceasing 
to be a logical step in the aigument, a phrase beco-me.s & 
santre of cinotlpuM force. ' *]0is complex associ^^tions -wMcls 
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It 6¥oks05 modify tlie associations evoked bj citlios: porde 
iii tlia name passage, in a way .distinet &ora logici?! <k 
grammatical connection/^ . Tlie poet suggests .mneli more, 
tkan lie says, or as Milton Mmself lias pkravsed it, laorc 
is meant than, .meats the ear.” 

For the purposes of poetry a thought is the representa- 
tive of many feeKngs, and a word is the represoatative o:l 
many thoughts. A single word may thus set in motion 
in us the vibration of a feeling first consigned to letters 
3000- years ago. For oratory words should be wingod, 
that they may do their work of persuasion, Fo.r poetry 
words should he freighted with associations of feelgig, thai;^ 
they may awaken sj^mpathy; (It is the suggestive power 
of words that the poet cares for, rather than their current 
denotation.;- How laughable are the attempts of the 
commentators to interpret a line in Yirgil aa they would 
a sentence in Aristotle’s F’hydcs / MiltoB.’s,secret Hes in 
his mastery over the rich treasure of this inherited vocabu- 
lary. Ho wielded it as his own, as a second mofcher. 
tongue, the native and habitual idiom of his thought and 
feeling, backed by a massive frame of character, and “ a 
power which is got within me to a passion.” (/Iniojaa- 
giiiea.) 

When Wordsworth came forward at the one! of the 
eighteenth century with hia famous reform of tlie langujigsi 
of English poetry, the Miltonic diction w:is the current 
coin paid out by every versifier. Wordswortli .revolted 
against this dialect as unmeaning, hollov/, gaudy, and imiuo.. 
His reform consisted in dropping the consecratiod phmscc- 
logy altogether, and reverting to the common language 
of ordinary life. It was necessary to do this in "u/lr'r to 
reconnect poetry with the sympathies of men, and make ii 
again a true utterance instead, of the imfcnious erercf.so is 
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patting toge&er words, wMela it had bseome. In projeet*? 

Ing this abantio'oxaeni} of the recewed kaditiou. it may be 
tlioaght that Wordsworth was condemuing tlje .Millouis 
systoia. of Gsprotision. in itself. Bat this was not so. 
Milton’s ia.ngiiage had become in the hands of the imitatora 
of tine eighteentix century sound without sense, a husli: 
Virithout idle kernel, a body of words xvifchout the soul of 
poetry. ixiiUon had created and wielded an instrument 
which was beyond the control of aiij less thiia Iiimself. 
He used it a a a living language: tlie po(i tasters of the 
eighteenth century Avrote it as a dead language, as boys 
jnake I^tin verses. Their poetry is to Pavadisa Lost, as 
a modern Gothic restoration is to a genuine middle-age 
church. It was against the feeble race of imitators, and 
not against the master himself, that tlie protest of the lake 
poet wah ruisod. He proposed to do away with the 
Miltonic vocal^ukry altogether, not because it was in itself 
vicious, but because it could now only be employed at 
eecoiy-lhand. 

One diwbaek there was attendant upon the style chosen 
by hriiton, viz, that it narrowly limited the circle of his 
readers. All words are addressed to those AA'ho understand 
thenx, . The Welsh triads are not for those who have not 
learnt Welsh ; an English poem, is ordy for those Avho 
undcraiaiid English. But of understanding English there 
are many degrees ; it requires some education to umler- 
siand .literury st}de at all, A large majority of the natives 
of any countiy pos.sess, and use, oidy a small fraction of 
tlioir motiiiex tongue. These people may be left out of the 
cliwciiasion. Confining ourselves only to that small piirt of 
OUT nnllkins which we speak of as the educated elasscSj, 
that is thoso. Avhose schooling is carried on beyond fourteen 
years of age, it will be found that only a small fraction of 



ifefi ftpd a still emaller fraction of the womaij fully 
sppreliend the .meaning of 'words. This is the case with 
wliat is written, in the ordinary language of feoolcs. When 
wo li’oio a style in which words hmQ only thei? 

simplo signification, to a stylo of which the efipct dependa on 
the suggestion of eo]J.'.d;erid association, we ]<>ave liclrh'!-: 
iiie liiajoi'ioy evm of tJiepe few. Tills in vriui.i iw n!r-;'-ri''. 
hy the standi og charge sigainst Milton that he is 
leanied. 

.It if no narados; to that Milton was not :i lesrii'ied 
mrm. Sncli meii tliovo nmre in his day, TJsher, ?;eidon,, 
Voss, in Englinul ; in Hollaiul, Milton’s ad.y 0 'ir,a!y S'dTnspins, 
and many more, ' A. learned man %yas one w'ho eonl^ range 
freely and surely over the whole of classical and patristic 
remains in the Grook and Latin languages (at least), witJi 
the iiccumulatod stores of philological, chronological, 
historical critioisni, neceasary for the i-aterpretation of 
those remains. Milton had neither made theso acquiBi- 
tione, nor aimed at tliern. Ho even expresses himself, in 
his vehement waj', %yith coutompt of tliem. *' Hollow 
antiquities sold fiy the sooming hnllc,” marginal .«tu. fl- 
ings, ” “ horee-Ioads of citationa and fathers/’ are some of 
his petulant outhurstg against tho learnTugf that had been 
played upon his position by Ids adversaries. IT,-? sajs ex- 
pressly that he had “not read the Co'uncils, rawe beri; 
there ” {Smrr:{ij7}in'ims). His own prociice had biiwe 
“industrious and select reading,” He chose to rnnl'o 
himself a scholar rather than a learned man, Tlie aiu). o'* 
Ip's riUuhh'-fi was to improve focnlty, not to roquue 
lii'cigo, “ Who would he a poet must }iirn?e.1x bo a, 
poem bin honri shoiilu “contain of just, wine. tiO’r-il. ‘,1,.- 
nrirf-c'.’ shapo,” He devoted hitn.'self to 
'vbh the a^wiiinity of Pef-mw-h cr of Oocthm. ju / 
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Idvnu* and atudioofi lyatebmgo J ha-fts t.b<’d c"-:" 
til, most a 'wliok youth.” Labour aad inteistje stadj C 
t-'o to bo my portion in tMs life/' He T;oub? kar.v-. 
Slot allj but “ -^rhat was of uso to know.”- and form liiBiseii 
by assiduous coitiire. The first En-gHshuiau to whon;, tb‘„ 
uasignation of our series, Men of Ldters. is appropriate. 
Miitoa was .also the nohlagt extiinpla o.f the- typo, lie 
Q-cdtivated, not letters, but himself, and sought to enter 
into possession of his own. mantel kingdoffi.; not that ha 
miglit reign there, biit that he might royally use its r??- 
sources iri building np a work, which should briitg honoru' 
to bis country and his n.a.tive tongue. 

The style of Paradise Lost is then only the natural ex- 
pression of a soul thus exquisitely nourished upon the best 
thoughts and finest words of. all ages, Xt is the laugiuigo 
of one w'ho Hves in the compfanonship of the great and 
the W’iso of past time. It is movit-ahia that when such a 
one speaks, his tones, his accent, the melodies of his 
rhythm, the inner harraonies of his linked thoughts, the 
grace of his allusive touch, should escape the common e.a.r. 
To .follow Mlltoji one should at least have tasted tlrs 
same t.raming through which he put MmaaLf, “ Te quoque 
dignum iinge deo.” The many cannot . see it, and com- 
plain that the poet is too learned. They v7ould have 
Itl O-ton talk nice Bunyan or "William Cohbeti, v.'liion they 
uuderstand. Milton di<l attein.pt the dsuiagogoe m hfe 
pamphlets, only with the result of blemishing his firae 
ilegrading his genhm. The best poetry is that which celt - 
'-ip-rn us to rise io it, not iltat which Wiitas dona to r-, 
Milton knmv that Ms was not the road to popu -.a-di. 
He thsTsled for renown, bxrt be did not eonfoiHid r^jo^-r-, 
..hh vogiK*. A poet has hia ebnies bfeterc'-n -h. ■ 

{■-id die ftov ; MOhm cho'^e the fow, “ iVi'dt. b.-ir -- 
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lectofibus coateatus,” is -Ms owa iasciiptioa iii a eopj of 
ills pamphlets sent by- Mm to Patrick Young. He derived 
a ster-Ti satisfeetioii from the reprobation with whiali the 
vulgar viaitod Mm. His divorce tracts v/ere addressed 
to men Yvlio darcjd to tliiuli, and ran the town nu^iibof.- 
ing good intellects,” Ilia poema he wished laid up in ib.*;- 
Bodleian liibrary, “where the jabber of common poop}, e 
cannot penetrate, and wlionee the base throng of ri'.adcr.'; 
keep aloof” {Ode to iJoJtw). If Milton reaci,al)led a Itojuan 
republican in* the aevore and stoic elevation of his cha. 
racter, ho also shared the aristocratic intolloctuaKsm. of 
the classical type. He is in marked contrast to t,ho 
Hng hatred of excollence, the Christian trades-unionism of 
the model Catholic of the mould of S. Fram^ois da Sales, 
■whose maxim of life is “ marchons avec la troupe de nos 
freres et eompagnons, doucemeid, paisihioment, ct ami- 
abiement,” To Milton the peojjle are—* » ^ 

But: a herd confiia’d, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol » 

Things vulgar. 

Paradise Begaimi, iii, 40. 

At times his indignation carries him past the conr- 
teaica of equal speech, to pour out the vials of prophetic 
rebuke, ■when ho contemplates the hopeless .struggle oi 
those ■who arc tho salt of the earth, “amidst the tlirong and 
noises of vulgar and irrational man *’ (Tmurn of Kinrh'), 
and he rato.s thorn to their face as “ owls and cuckrjos, 
asses, apes, and dogs ” {So7inet xih) , not beeiiitso tljiey will 
nut liatun to him, but because they “ hate learning mora 
than toad or a.sp ” {8ommt ix). 

M'iltoxi’s attitude must be distmguishod fi-o'm paalcian 
pride, or the noli-rm-tmigpjre of social exclusive.uogs. .bFor, 
again, v/as it, like Oallimaehua^s, the -fastidious rcpul-sIoB 
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of a delicate taste -for th,© hackneyed in Kteraty ©xpressioa; 
it was the lofty disdain of aspiriiig virtu© for the sordid 
and ignohls. 

Yarioiia ingredients, constitutional or circniastantial. 
ccffiouiTod to produce tliis repellent or nnsyinpathetie atti- 
tude Ln Milton. His dogmatic Calvinism, from the ehects 
ofv/hich his mind never recovered — a system which easily 
rlispoaetj to a cynical abasement of otur fellow-men — counted 
for something. Something must be set down to habitual 
conv(3rse with the clacsics — a converse %vhick tends to im- 
part to charaeter, as Platner said of Godfrey Hermann, a 
certi^n grandeur and generosity, removed from the spirit 
of cabal and mean cunning which prevail among men of 
the woiic.” His blindness threw him out of the com- 
petition of life, and back upon himself^ in a way which 
was Bva'6 to foster egotism. These were constitutional 
elements of i)?iat aloofness from men which characterised 
aH bis uttemnee. These disposing causes became inex- 
o*;.ble fate, v/hen, by the turn of the political wheel of 
fortune, he found himself alone amid the mindless 
(llssipaiion and reckless materialism of th<} Eestoration. 
He felt himself then at .war Avith human society as 
constltuied around him, and Avan thus driven to with- 
draw himself Avithin a poetic world of his ovm crea- 
tion. . 

I'n tins antagonism of the poot to his ego much 
lost ; much energy Avas consumed in xA'hat A?as mora 
fvici/ioti. Thu artist is then most povrerM when he fnv-d.a 
hiuisolf iii iiccord with the age bo lives in. The ploni- 
hide of art la only reached when it marches Avitli the 
onii'norsts v.-hiah possess a community. Tho deilaiv 
attitude easily slides into . paradox, and the mind fails ia 
JoYO with its. own AvilMaess. The exceptional emergeac'^ 
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of Milton’s ttiTOe pmrm, Paradim Lout, liflgam-ed^ and 
BiWtsod, doepiy eoioms . tlieiy . -eoBtest. Tka gieatesit 
' acHeTomeiifei of aii in tKeir kinds ka¥e keen tka capital 
spocimtms of a kvg© crop] as the Iliad and Odyc-n^iy ra-u 
Ihe pieked lixies oat of many liiapsodies, and Shakespeare 
tho king of an amy of contemporary dramatists. MUtoa 
vv^en a a'U.!!;vi'v&1, felt kiiaself such, I’-saontetl il 

..... Tljortgii falFii ovi vivil daja, 

On e’Jjl rlfivfi tiiOii:-di fa'iriij ;uid evil ioHgHes; 

Ii.i darkaoBs, and with dangers oojiipsfiB’d round, 

, And FsolAtude.' 

FaraJdsii Lost, viiP'JJi, 

Poetry thug generated we should naturally expect to 
meet with more admiration, than sympathy. And such., 
on the whole, has heou Milton’s reception. la 1678, 
twenty years after the pnhlication of Paradrisei^Lost, Prior 
spoke of him {Hind tranaverned) as “ a rough, unhewn 
. fellow, that a muii must sweat to read him.” .And 40. 
184-2, Ha'ilam had douhts “if Paradise Lost^ puhiished 
eleven years since, woMd have met %rith a greater de- 
mand ” than it did at first.'; It has heeu much disputed 
by iustoiians of our literature what inference is to be 
drawn from the numbers sold of Paradise Lost at its 
first piihlicatioti. Between 1067 and 1678, a apace of 
twenty je-avsj^lhree editions ■ had been printed, making 
together .some 4500 copies. Was this a large or a 8.mfdl 
circulation 'i Opinions are at variance on the point. 
Johnson and thought it a large sale, as books 

went at that t.iu.ie. Oanipbell, and the majority of ov:.r 
annalists of books, have considered it fwj evideiLca of 
Ziogleci. OonipajiRon with what is known of other cas?,:. 
of ckcuktion leads to no more certain (ioiiehiaion, Ob 
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Kite 1010 'Jiandj fclie public could not take more tlaaii thtes 
ediiiouis — say 3000 copies — of tbe plays of Sliaki^spearo 
ii‘ sbiiy years, from 1623 to 1684. D’ this v-'ere a iair 
,ui 0 !:.slU:o of pvossibl© circulation at the time, v,’e should 
have to pronounce Milton’s sale a great success. On the 
ether hand, Cleveland’s poems ran tlirouga siKtceu or 
oU\''ent(;en editions in about thix’ty years. If iiiis were 
the average output of a popular book, the inierenoe 
would, be thus) Faradud Lost was not such a book. 

'Whatever conclusion may be the true opa from the 
amount of the public demand, we cuimot bo wrong in 
asserthig that from the ih'st, and now as ihen, Paradise 
Lod 'bay been more admired than read. The poet’s -wish 
and expectation that be should find fit audience, though 
few,” baa been fulfilled. Partly this has been due to 
Ms iimiiration, his unsympathetic disposition, the de> 
ficiency of,tMi human element in his imagination, and 
Ms prcBentation of mythicM instead of real beings. But 
it 4s also in part a tribute to his excellence;, and is to be 
aseri’oed to the lofty strain which requbes more efFort to 
accompany, than an average reader is able to make, a 
mrijostic demean our which no parodist has been able to 
dcg.vade, and a wealth of allusion detuauding more 
literature than is possessed by any but tlm few whose life 
is lived with the poets. An appreciation of MOton is the 
last reward of consummated scholarship ; and we may 
apply to him what Quintilian has said of Cicero, “ Ille .se 
proieidfise .-jciat, cui Cicero valde placebit." 

Cause, s other than the inherent faults of the poam 
ki.ng coutkiued to weigh down the reputation of Paradise 
Losi* la Great Britain the sense for art, poetry, liLcra- 
tui'i;, is confined to a few, whiio our politicr-l life hao 
bemi ditfiiHod and vigorous. Hence all Judgment, eves.' 



apoH a post, Is biassed by coBsidemtions of parLy. Be> 
tore 1688 it was impossible that tho poet, who had 
Jui5tifi6d regicide, could have any piiblic beyond tb<> a’ap- 
pressed and erouclimg Noncottfbrintsts. The IteYolui-ion 
of 1088 romoved this ban, and frota tlmt date forward 
the Liboval party in England adopted Itlilton es the 
republican poet. William Hogg, writing in 1690. nayfi 
of that ‘‘ the fame of the poem is spread 

through the whole of England, hut b{.!ing ■wrii.len in 
English, it is as yot nnltnowii in foreign lands.” I’liis is 
ob-vions oxaggoration. Laude)’, about 1748, gives the 
da.to exactly, \^l).en he speaks of ‘"that inlinite tribute of 
veneration that has been paid to him thmi smy*ye.arB 
pasV^ One distinguished exception there was. Dryden, 
royalist and Catlrolic though he was, was loyal to his art 
Nothing which. Dryden ever wrote is so creditable to his 
taste, as his being able to see, and daring, to confess, in 
the day of disesteera, that the regicide poet alone deserved 
the honour "which hia cotemporaries were for rendeipg 
to himself. Dryden’s saying, “ This man cuts us all out, 
and the ancienta too,” is not perfectly "well vouched, but 
it would .hardly havm been invented, if it had inrt been 
knowri to express his sentiments. And JlvydenV. sense 
of MUton’s greatness grow with his taste. liVhe.n, i.a the 
preface to his State of /w/omme (1671), 3d,vyden praised 
'Faradm Lod^ he “ knew not half the extent of its ex.- 
eellence,” .John .Dennis says, “ as more tlian t^vouty years 
afterwards ho confessed to rao.” Had he Iniown it, he 
never could have produced his vulgar parody, The Siate 
of hioacence, a piece upon W'hich ho received the com- 
pliruentfl of his co temporaries, ;is “havi:ng rdbiecl iko rat 
of Milton.” 

With the one exception of ,Dryd.en, a better critic lliun 
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poets Miltoa’a repute ms tli©. work of tlie WMgs. Tke 
irsit edition de huse of Paradise Lost (1688) was feought 
out by a subscriptioa got up by tbe Vv^hig leader. Lord 
Somers. In tins edition Dryden’s pinchbeck epigram nu 
often quoted^ first appeared— 

Three poets in three distant ages born, &o. 

It waa the Wliig essayisfej Addison, whose papers in the 
S2)edatar (1712) did most to make the poem popularly 
known. In 1737, in the height of the 'Whig,aseenckney, 
tha l)ust of Milton penetrated Westminster Abbey, though, 
in the generation before, the Bean of that Aty had refused 
to adi2it fin inscription on the monument erected to John 
Phillips, because the name of Milton occuncA in it. 

The zeal of the Liberal jjarty in the propagation of the 
cult of Milton was of course encountered by an equal 
passion on thq part of the Tory opposition. They were 
exasperated by the lustre which was reflected upon Be- 
volition principles by the name of Milton. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Whig popularity 
was already Ifoi^nning to wane, a desperate attempt was 
rnade by a rising Tory pamphleteer to crush the new Liberal 
idol. Dr. Johnson, tlie mo.st vigorous writer of the day, 
consjiired with one Vtulliam Lauder, a native of Scotland 
seeking fortuno in Loudon, to stamp out Milton's credit by 
proving liim to be a vvhole.sale plagiarist. MDtorJs iiaita- 
iiaiis - lie had gathered pearls wherever they were to bo 
found — were thus to be turned into an indictment against 
him. One of the beauties of Paradise Lost is, as has been 
already said, Mio scholar’s flavour of Htoraiy reminiacenoe 
rvliicluhaiigs about its -words and images. This Yirgilian 
art, 'h'l which Milton has surpassed his master, w'cs rop^'C- 
sen, ted by this pair of literary bandits as theft, and lieM 
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to prof y a'fe oaco moral obliquity and infceiieotiuu iboblfc- 
aess. , Tliis line of criticism was well ciiosea ; it was, in 
fact, an appeal to ibo many from the few. Uniucldly io'£ 
the plot, Lander was not satished with the amoant of tv.- 
sem'blanee shown by real parallel passages, lie veiiiuresi 
upon the bold stop of forging verses, cluaely vesombiiiig 
lines in .Faradise Lost, and ascribing these verses to oldes: 
poets. He oven forged versos vrhich he qnotod as if froni 
Paradise Lost, and shusved them as Milton’s piagiarianis 
from preceding writers. Kveu these eininsy lietjon:; 
might have passed without detection at that nneritical 
period of our nteratvire, and under the shelter of the name ^ 
of Samuel Johnson, But Lauder's iiupadence grew with 
the success of his criticisms, which he brought out as letters, 
through a series of years, in the Qentleman's Magadm, 
There was a translation of Paradise Lost into 
hosameters, which had beuix made in 10^0 ^bt^ Wiliiai:; 
Hogg. Lauder insarted lines, taken from this translation, 
into passages taken from Masseniue, Staphorstius, 
maniiiis, neo-Latin poets, whom Milton had, or might have 
read, and presented these passages as theim by liliiton. 

Low as learning had sunk in England in 1750, Hogg's 
Latin Faradimts amissm was just tixe book, which tutors of 
colleges wdio could teach Latin verses had olten in choir 
hands. Mr, Bowie, a tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, 
immediately recognised an old acquaintance in oiie or two 
of the interpolated linea. This put him upon fciie scent, 
he submitted Lauder’s passages to a closer in vestigai.io,(i, arul 
the whole fraud was exposed.- Johnson, who wcis not 
concorned in the cheat, and was only guilty of hulolenc-.^ 
and party spirit, saved hitnself by sacr'idcing his cOnuaUo, 
He afterwards tot>k ample revenge for the mortitl cation isl 
this exposure, in his Lives of the Poets, m which he cm- 
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lAoyisil r..U, Ms Yigosous ijoirws and consnaiHU'ifcw nk-fll tcs 
wdiie tlowa Mliton. Ifo midou'bteiily dealt a lili»w 

at ska poet's reputation, and Hncoeaded ia (iamts.;'isig it idr 
at least generations of imders. He did, tor Mi itois 
wiiat Aiistoplianes did for Socrates^ ©iFaced the real 
and replaced .liini by a distortcjd and degrading cjiricnturu. 

It was again a ciorjfyman to wbora Milton owed liiri 
Tindicatioii iroiii Lando/s onsla-nglit Jo.h.n. Dooglan, 
aftorwaKls Msliop of Saiaslraiiy, broagld I’ovrloV? ujiiieiialH 
'befbw' tiio puWie. Biit tlie iitgli AngilcaTi* Hoetioa ut 
Englisii life lias aem* thorongUy accepted Milton. .S. B. 
•Iliwkeij vicar of Mor«'Qnstav<r, Mmself a poeffe of real fee!” 
Iiig, gave . expressioii, ia mbid abuse of Milton, to the 
antipathy which more Jvtdioioua ehttrciuinuj auppraas. 
.Even the ealra and gentle suthor of. the Ghridian .Fm#*, 

■ wide heart ill-sorted with a narrow (jreed, dolihorjitoly 
Gained a thmff of Pootio for tbo express purpose, it 
would seem, of exohifling tlio author of .Fumdm 
feon* the first class of poe.ts. 

But a work Buck us iVlilt'On .bus titmutracted, al- (sneo 
iiifcaus!-! and olaburuto, firmly lout and {.froudiy hud, can 
ait'ord to wait. Time ia ail in its favour, and agahist its 
detractors. The Church never fargivea, ami ract.iim doea 
not dits out. But iVixlkm has been, bw two cocd.ude.s, gast- 
ting boyoud the rwicU of party fueling, vvlndbrir of frioud ! 
or foc,<\ lu sjiicls. liiatiojuii uggre||ufco aai iiiatiuct in ulwayB 
it woriv; an iustiiict not equal to eximi diwn-iiaiiedinn of 
lesyei’ ihsgrees of morii, but surely tinding vuit. the chic} 
forees which have found expresHimi in ilio jeiiivo tongue. 
This inniinet is not an active faculty, ami «o e-rpoend to ilui 
hiiluaat^js which warp ilie will, it is a passive diipuyii.ion 
from ancooHcious impression. Oar appreciation of on.; 
pa-.fef* nd to bo measurea by our ehcosiny Idni si\ o e' 
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favourite closet coaipaTiioB, "-or reading I'tiiii oftcjsii. Aa 
¥'oltMre wittily said of Dante, ‘*Sa ropukitioa a'afili-rec.r!* 
toVijours. paroo qu’on ne le lit guere.” We sliaU psefes 
to rc.id t'he ■{UshionaLle novelist of each. £ieason as it passes, 
but w« sball choose to be represented at tlio iniei-iiaiioual 
coiigi'oss of world .poets by Sbakespc.'ire and Miltoa; 
Bha'kespfare- fek, 
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Acfc onObliviou, 138 I 

Ad; oTOiufomity, 153 
Adamo (Aiitlmiii), 201-202 
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Addison, %81, 199, 217 
JlMiil, 199, 201 
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Agar, Thomas, 4-t 
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Ariosto, 175 
Aristotle, 197 
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Avtliuriiui Ic'i'eml, 1G7-168, 175- 
..17(! 

Artillery Eow, 159 i 
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Aii’.nvv', dolin, 1, 2, 5-6, JS, ].31, 
13;,. 115, M8, 150, 157, 164. 
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Aylmer, Tl, a puldislier, 162 

Bacon, dti, 70, 112 ' 

Baptistes, 172 
llarherlni, 1’., 87 
Barnie.'tu, 63. 85, 87 
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Barrow, S. , pliy-sicUn to Cliarlea II., 
145 

RiU’tlioloaiew Close, 133 
Benthani, 98 , 

Betterton, 139 
Bihle, the, 71, 130, 189 
Birch, a printer, 166 
Blake, Aduiirnl, 128 
Bodleian library, S, 89, 212 
Bodmor, a pout, 177 
Bologna, 40, 53 
Bowie, O.vibrd tutor, 210-219 
Bracldey, Lonl, 23 
BradViiiry, a elergyinau, 136 
Bvsulshrnv, 120 
Bramhidl, a detractoiy 208 
Bread , Street, 3, 142 
Brentford, 51 
Bridgewater, Ivivl of, 21 
jh'ie!' Uisiiwg of jlfo-X'ieii', 163 
Bnio/hi, IfMonr of, 70, 1 62 
Biinhiil tlorv, lio. 150 
Biinviin, 211 
BiiLh-r, Bi.shop, 182 

Omhumi, 201 
Camn!ae.hn.s, 212 
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Canttnlniry, AiYlxbishop of, 159 
Qavqsv, Cffdtmi BrUusmicutii, 22 
Carey, N., 38 
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C/Vm/'Hs Prtitv'eK.'?, 173 
Oim'o, 21,5 
Giargos, vSir T* 139 . 

GlaUiUau, aneieiit jjoet, 101 
ClaHf! Apncal>/J>!ii'ft, (Mado), S 
C]evfilati..1, 191, fe'15 
Cobbett, W., 211 
Coleridge, Hartley, 10, 66 
Coleridge, S. I’., 182, 105 
Collier, Poetical Pecaniemt, 70 
Comeuius, 46 

Commonplace book, Jlilton’i;, 1 P 
ComimuUmi of Theohnji,'. aec 
Teeatise. of Chvviian, Doeiriue 
Comu.% 4, 17, 21-23, 10.5 
Vonttidc.raiions to remote ilirctinr/.;, 
124 

Conventicle Act, 1.53 
Copcniican tbeory, 180 
Corneilbj, 90 

Council ot State, 03-94, lOii, 110, 
130, 134 

Cromwell, O., 69, 81, 80, 92, 95, 
08, 110-137, 135-136, 162 
Cromwell, R., 08, 137 

Hanio, 181-182, ISS, 191, 220 
Daveuaiit, 133, 130 
Davis, .Miss, 61-62 
Jhri'if)/. 16:’. 

Ik- 7>orfr!i!i.t- Christittwu 54, 15.5- 
156, 102 

Jh’f'iirio pro and sn|>})(,, 113 
Defeusiu pro 'popolo Amjb'cmio, 
106-107, 100 

Jh'.fviisii, Pu-qia (Siilma.siti.s). 100, 
11.1 


Defensio ,%xmulat 37. 100, 110, 
116,120 
Doniostliene.'i, 70 
Deubiglj, Lo.t'd, 94 
Dennis, 216 
Do Quiiicey. lOS 
Diodidii, 17, 20, 41 
Diodati, C., 40 

DocArime cunl Discipline of Divorce, 
57-60, SI 

Don qni.cnte., 190, l;i:;! 

.Dongl.'is, >1., .i.’.blifi]) oi' a.'disbiu'v, 

210 

Orvdon, 79- 90. 112. J42, 188. 
191,216-217' •' 

On Ilnrtoo, i, 201 
i>n Moiilhi, 115 
Diitcli war, 113-114, 126 

0 - ,, • 

Parlo, .a roy.iT ebapiain, lOo 
Eedesimtical P.mids ('>7ords- 
worUi), 169 

iildward the Confe.s.sor, 176 
Wgerton.s, tiie, 23 

Mkijn JladUhe (tbuiden), 100, 105 
Kihrool.-httili a, *iO"A 
i'1!i.sai)('tb, Qnncn, 125-126 
Ml wood, I'liomas, 149, 1.58 
Klzevir,'l),aiiiel, 154 • 

/‘Inpliind'r lid Icon, 1.34 
'apigriinis, Miltoii'i, ijatin, 37 
!Cplfo.phi>nn Dn-mioilr, 41, 168 
Uuripddei'i 18, 171 

i'-'aii'fa.v, Lord, 89, 92, 1)5, 131, 
162 

.Pairfex’s 4. 

.I'l'iitlionie’s portrait of yiiUim, 148 
Falkland, Lord, 3S 
Fmnil (Coetln^), 192 
Kernira, 40 

.hides PoUieo (Morns), 117 
!i'i.l'tli jVloiijireliy nnai, 121-122 
Dire, til e Great, 159 
Pi.slier, Mary, 145 
Five. Mile Act, 1.53 
Fli'etw’ood, Geueral, 153 
Fletcber, Ohrid's Vletori/ ooid 
Triumph, 201 
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Florence, 34-35, 39 
Forest Hill, 51-52, 61-62, 86 
Fox, G., 125, 152 
France, 126 
FraneiMi, <a poet, 36 
Francois' de Sales, S., 212 


Howell, Insiructioyia for FurroU^ 
Tmmk 33 
110 ^ 11 , 1,153 

Hume, P., a soli oolni aster. 20.5 
Hutchinson, 1)5 
Huxley, 1S4 . 


Galileo, S9-40, 83 

Gataker, 4, 130 ... 

, Gaiuieii, antlior at Fi];on Basililie, 
100-101,103 

Genera, 40 ' ' 

. Genoa, 34 ■' 

(.PiUkriu/iiii Thr’, 23 S 

(itesner, ft poet, 17.7. 

C-rib'S!)!!, 79, 171 
Gill, Master of St. Paul’s, 4, 5 
Godftiu, ■'iVilliam, 13-1 
• Goethe, «ie00, 210 
Gosse, Edmund, 204. .. 

Grainmar, Latin (Milton), 162 
GToeco, 39 
Gi'Otlus, 34, 201 

Haded:,, 131 .,| 

Hill), Joseph, ."klii^liop, 76 
Hallam, 53, S!, lOO, 214 
Harold. 176 
Hnil'iiigLon, 95 
.Hariison, 12.1 

ilarilih, Siimiicl, diainiiion of 
Gtinionlus, 46-48 
Thi'.vkei, a p^d, 211) 
iiavh'V, a critic, 202 
Hoisnl'iach, 128, 141 
Ih'rmann, 213 
rieylin. 34 

High Goniniianon Grourt, 73 
[[isforia ri'ijiti Jink'd (Siyoniiis), 
20 . 

/'/iM.if'p of Piriiciii, 70, 162 

ifnsrlf (Pvyime),' 22 

HolAes, 107, 131^ .. ;■ 

!1o-% M'., 216, 218 
Hotetonius, Lucas. -.37 . . . 
Honicp.isi : ■ \ 

'Hooker, 69-70 
Ib.vaee. 27, 206 
Hi-vioJi. U-lf), 17-19, 44-1.5 


lifad, The, 1S2, 204, 214 
U J^y,iseroso, 1>, 14, 21, 23-29, 105 
.[udependents, <59, 61-6'2, tl.l, 120 
Iiislrticiioiis for ForreJne Trjrd 
(riaumll), 33 
Isocrates, 82 

James L, 126, 15G, 

Jesuits, 120 

Jolmson, S., 17-1 S, 31, 104, 109, 
130,1.52, lSl,iP5, 211, 217-21S 
i Jones. E., 133 
Jonsoti, E., 112, 102 
Jndamenf if Jliteer, 207 
Judiiment ofjjr, ilabwlds (Usher), 

. 74' 

Jiuiius, P., 201 

!\cd)lc, 179, 219 
Ivedorniiuster, 44 

King, E., Fellow of Cln'isl’a, 8, 41 

i: Allegro, 14, 21, 20-31, 158,165 
Laud, 5, 73 
Lauder, Vv’m., 216-21 S 
Lawes, IL, celebrated composer, 
21,23 

LawTencp., TT., 132 

Jm)/ of the Last hlmrtrd (Scott), 

92' , 

Letters, Milton’s Lalin, 162 
Leveilera, 121-122 
Lexicon, Aliitonts Latin, 163 
Ley, Lady M., 61 
Leyden, Unirerinty of, 10.5 
Lisle, 94 : 

Lires of Ike Poets (John.ion), 21S 

Locke,' 47, 155 

Lockhart, 186 

/lof/io (Milton), 162 

Lowell, J. 11., T4/i 

Luef/rr (Vondd), 203-201 





L\iovGtiurs 1/0 
LudloWj 05 
Lvidlow Castle, 21 
Aw/.A/i-, M„ 21, 23, 20-31, 30, 
12S, 165 ■ 

hijwjihnm, IS , 

Mii\'!Utlav, T.ovd, l70, 175 
Miwjlietli, 176 
Malluirbe, 168 

Maiisn, C.. llni'iaus ol' Villa, 38 
Marinontul, 101 
Marttai. li., 0!, IV 
Aliivvel, A., 131, 137, 139 
Mask, the, 21-li2 
Masseiiius, 218 

Masrioi), IJ., [d'nfeasor, 2, 2-i, 30, 
89, 67, .84-85 • . 

MaziU'in, 126-127 
Metulows, 3*,, 131, 137 
Muilu, Vhtvis ApumlypHco,^ 8 
ilmunus Politimts, 84, 90 
Milllngtoa, 149 

Milton, Oolin, Ins ancestrj', 3 ', 
I'atkoi', 3 : birtliplafe, 3 ; at Bt. 
I’anl’s Beliool, 3-4 ; PresliyUaiau 
inlli:iBnoes, 4 ; i-tavapbrnses of 
Phaluis, 4 ; early Htaidios, 5 ; 
]'eiisioin'i' of (iliri:-,! 'f., ( 

5; eollege i>ii)uslimeii1, 6-7; 
taiu's ili's^vers o!" 1>.A. aiol W.A., 

7 ; “live lady of Cln-isl’a,” 7 ; 
qilustioi) of Fellowsliij), 8-11; 
Ivis ojiiiiiou Ilf Cainlii‘i(l.i.;o, 0-19 ; 
Vatinw to iiovtoii, 14; poetry 
Iris voeation. 15-16; ooiuinoii- 
pliU'c liook, 10 ; visits t(V Ijoiaion, 
90; Cow/as, 21-23; L’AlIvt/ri), 
il PenMyofiftf Orh un 

f/n- A'li fin'll/, 23-31 ; jcmriiey lo 
Italy, 32- 42 ; eompositions iii 
Haliaii, 36-37 ; 

41 ; vet.vn'ii tt> Lmnlon, 
•1:1 ; live!! ill Alili'raipite, -M ; 
i-dneatioH of liis iii'iiievs, 41- 
4i) ; nuu'iii'w Mary rowell, 51 ; 
dimve lia nnliajipiness, 53, 55^ 
rnl ; his wifi: loaves him, 56; 
Diii'/yiin' mid .Durqdi'nii v/t 


Dimixc, 57 ; heconic-r; an Inde- 
pendent, 60 ; Teiratdurrdon, 60 ; 
recoiicilialioii wiili Ins v/il'e, 61- 
62 ; moves to Inmso in liar- 
bican, 63 ; his oliihiren born, 
63; death of Ins nilV, ikl ; 
rononiieea poetry, 6-l-6r> ; poii 
tieal pamphlets, 72-81; dn'i,- 
pagitim, 72 ; gives ii]) pu].iiis, 
87 ; moves to Iliali l!o]bi,rn. x-f ; 

. Sirnncb, 88-8'.) ; .I'antphruise /,>/' 
Fsahnt:, 80-01 ; early i,>oi')ms 
pnhlisliod, 01 ; his e.', esight 
throatuiicd, 04 ; tloeretary In 
Council of ytate. 05-06, iUh 
137 ; moves lo Charing CViss, 
to fcity France, 07 ; Pikniio- 
lin-^ten, 103 ; J‘yi) iw/ndn AngH- 
cotio th-i'endn, 106; hlffidness, 
110-311, 125; Diifcnnio 8eca,uln, 
116; Pro se dofe/tsio, 118; as 
I-'ni'itan, I’rcshyierian, Indepen- 
dent, 1 20 ; a.s supiiorter of 
Cromwell, 120-12-1; Oonndrro- 
lion. I lo I'r.iiKo'c llirding.i, 121 ; 
relations with (Cromwell and' 
t'oimcil, 12-1, 12s ; hi-- seromi 
marriage aval wiiis'.s ileath, lllli ; 
Pu'culy and ca.^g 'img to itutaMwh 
a Cdni.Miin imilth, 138 ; lies enn- 
eeah.'d at this .liestorivlioi), 138 ; 
loses Latin sucretarywhiji, 142 ; 
his iiioiu-laay losses, 112 ; rc- 
lurns to ]>oeiry, i-FJ-l-M ; his 
readcr.-i and amamieiiscs, 3 14 ; 
hit! third marriage, 141; rela- 
tioiiM with liis diuiu'hleis, 116- 
140; his vjirious honsrs, 140- 
LIO; {>/■ fri'o lldigion, 152; 
Trpotinr, of Vhi'idion hoefrinr, 
154 -ir,:.,' L52 ; l‘o>odk.‘ L„.g, 
157-1;5S, 161; Pono/p.- llr- 
t/oined. and dmnson Aijonidrn, 
161 ; Ijisiory of r.ntai'ii, L-itin 
(h-ammar, l.ogie, Karly I'oemt; 
(iii'W eih). ijiiliii h41(‘i',*, 162; 
Jirifif Uidemj of' Moseovki, 163 ; 
hatin Lexicon, 1()3 ; dealh, Lli 
Lives of, J, 2. 152 ; (•li.-iraeler 
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and disposition, 6, 7, 117, 
12D-ldO; Ids mental isola- 
tion, 8, 128- 12y, 211-21.4; 

viijv,'s Tipon edueation, 9, 45- 
49 ; Ids views of tlio poetic 
character, Id - 17 ; Ms Puritan 
austerity, 16, 03 ; personal 

ap]>oarance and habits, 20, 14S- 
149,100-101 ; attitude to natxire 
in Ids potiiuf;, 24-28 ; his views 
of women, 54-55, 146-147 ; his 
prose style, 60-71, 107,112-113; 
his love of liherty, 68, 122-124; 
*hflfc vocabulary, 71, 199 ; views 
of toleration, 83, 99, 152-103 ; 
his theory of Church and State, 
123-1^4 ; his State letters, 125 ; 
his friends, 131-133 ; his reputa- 
tion with foreigners, 135-136 ; 
methods of composition, 151 ; 
his piety, 1.51-162 ; his religious 
views, 162, 156 ; his learning, 
107, 210-211 ; poetry his voca- 
tion, 166-167 ; liis genius lyrical, 
176 ; his the*ory of poetry, 193 ; 
his diction, 207-208 
Miliyn, Anne ^sister), 12, 44 
Milton, Anne (daughter), 146- 
148 

Milton, Catharine (nife Woodcock, 
second wife), 136 

Milton, Cliristopher (brother), 12, 
33, 154 

Milton, Deborah (daughter), 129, 
146-1,48 

Milton, Elizaheth (nt-e Miushull, 
third wife), 131, 14.5 
Milton, .)ohn (fatln-r), 3, 33, 43, 
52, 87 

jMilton, Mary (?ie'e Powell, 6rst 
wife), 51, 5.1-fi8, 61-63 
Milton, IMary (daughter), 146- 
118 

Milton, Richard (grandfather), 3, 

Milford, 102, 205 
Moliere, 97 
Monk, Gen., 18S 
Morhuul, 128 


Morris, secretary, 131) 

Moms, 90, 105, 113, 115-1J8, 
121 

Mosmina, Jh'it'j Jlinlor if <'/, 163 
Moseley, II., puldislier, 91, 165 
Myers, 207 ; . 

Mysierm of' Love (fnd K^aiptenve 
(Phillips), 134 

Naples, ,38 
Naseby, 01 
Neal, 125 

Needham, M,, novpa'Per editor, 
84, 142 
Netherby, 19 
Neip Inn (Jonsom), 192 
Newton, Bishop, 145, 147, 152 
205, 207 
Nice, 34 

Ohscrmtions of the Peace (f Kih 
kenny, 99-100 

0(7#! <»i Immortdity (Wordsworth), 
29 

Ode on the Nativity, 24 
Of Ohwrch Oov-ernmciit, 172 
' Of Jidncatim, 47 
(y I‘relatimll Jiyiswjwcy, 74 
Of liefoj'mation touc/imy Church 
Uisciplme, 72, 74 
Qf into lidiyitm, 1,52, 154 
Oldenburg, H., 133 
Old Wives' Tale (Peele), 22 
Oldys, 23 

On the Lml-Qencn/l Fatrfm', 
.sonnet, 89 

On Mrs. Catherine Thomson, son- 
net, 88 

Overton, 120, 122 
Oxford, 62, 89 

Paget, Dr., 132, 14,6 
Pamphlets (Milton), 19, 45, 47, 
69, 72, 74-84, 138, 168 
Paradise Lost, 14, 21, 53, 6-2-(’>:l. 
Ill, 146, 1,61, 1.59, 168, VDb 
209, 211 ; parallel passages in, 1 - 
19, 205-207 ; date, 157 ; agree- 
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nient with Symons to publish, 
160-1615 dmice of subject, 
170-179 ; drafts of the plot, 
172 5 vastneas of scheme, 179- 
ISO ; incongruities in, 181-184; 
Bkill in handling, 184-185 ; the 
supernatural personages, dS5- 
ISS ; adherence to Scripture, 
189 ; coinpai’ed with Paradise 
Pi-ci/aiM'd., 191-195; pagan 
mythology in, 198 ; element of 
decay in, 199-200 ; antecedents 
of, 201-204 ; its originality, 
204-205.; ifloro admired than., 
read, 214-215; sale of, 214 ; 
Whigs and the poem, 217 ; 
Milton’s alleged plagiarism, 217- 
219 

Paradise Peqairnd, 14, 17, 18, 
158-159, 161, 173, 186-187, 
191-1S5, 214 

Paradisus Amis.ms (Hogg), 218 
Parliament, 93, 101, 109 
Pascal, 179 

Passionate' Pilgrim, The, 134 
Pearce, 205 

Peele, Old Wives' Tale, 22 
Penningtons, the, 158 
I’ersius, 117 
Petrarch, 169, 210 
Petty Prance, 97-98, 132, 138 
I'hillips, Edward, 1-4, 40, 44- 
45, 49-50, 56-57, 61, 109, 129, , 
132-135, 138-139, 142-144, 
151, 157, 162, 170-171, 193 ; 
Theoirum Poetarim, 203 
Pliillips, Jolm, 44, 133-134, 217 
Piedmontese, massacre of, 125- 
; 128 

Pi.guerol, treaty of, 127 
Pindar, 

Plague, the (Ireat, 159 
Platncr, criticism, of Hermann, 
213 

Poetunl Daemmnm (Collier), 70 
Pope, A., 79, 112, 139, 142 
Powell, K, 51-52, 61-63, 85-87 
Presbyterians, 59, 82-88, 99, 120 
Prior, criticism by, 214 


Pro populo Anglicano defensio, 
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